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Any  day  of  the  week  you  advertise  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  you  give  your  ^ 
promotion  its  best  opportunity  to  build  response  from  Chicago’s  largest  ^ 
constant  audience  of  women,  it  On  weekdays,  the  Tribune  delivers 
.  from  470,000  to  610,000  more  total  net  paid  circulation  than  other 
^Chicago  daily  newspapers — and  more  than  any  two  other  Chicago  daily 
B  newspapers  combined,  it  On  Sundays,  the  Tribune  delivers  from 
W  300,000  to  960,000  more  total  circulation  than  other  Chicago  Sunday 
newspapers,  it  Day  in  and  day  out,  business  girls  and  brides,  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  girls  and  women  of  all  ages  and  income  groups, 
turn. to  the  Tribune  for  news,  diversion,  help  with  personal  affairs  and — 
buying  ideas,  it  To  sell  more  to  Chicago  women,  any  day  of  the  week, 
build  your  program  around  the  newspaper  which  more  women  read 
I  and  want  because  it  gives  women  more  of  what  they  want  in  a 

^  newspaper.  Rates  per  100,000  circulation  are  among  America's  lowest. 


Chicago  Tribune 


The  World's  Greatest  Newspoper 


November  average  net  paid 
total  circulation;  Daily,  Over  965,000 — 
Sunday,  Over  1,300,000 


PwcMitafl*  tl  Ratall 
AtfvartMaf  EuMndItiirat 
by  nitolUti  In  Each 
Chlcua  NatKapayir 
_  lit  11  MmMm  1M4 


TrItaM  hfn  A  PaMr  I  Papw  C  Piftr  0 
41t)l  2LH  IH 

On  wnkdays,  Chicago  retailers  place  more 
of  their  promotion  budgets  i  n  the  Trib¬ 
une  than  in  any  other  C.’hicago  daily 
newspaper.  On  Sundays,  they  place  more 
in  the  Tribune  than  in  any  other 
Chicago  Sunday  newspaper.  Daily  and 
Sunday  combined,  they  place  more  in  the 
Tribune  than  in  any  two  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined. 


REASONS 

FOR 

{dominance 

A  newspaper’s  growth  is  commensurate  with 
its  service  to  readers. 

Complete  news  coverage  in  words  and  pictures 
—informative  features— stimulating  columns 
by  special  writers— entertainment  rarely 
equaled  — plus  the  most  important  of  all,  a 
fearless  editorial  policy— these  are  continuous 
services  of  the  Chicago  Herald-American  to 
its  readers. 

That  these  are  the  true  interests  of  Chicago’s 
families  is  shown  by  the  dominant  circulation 
enjoyed  by  the  Herald-American  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field. 


HEARST  N  EWSPAPERS 

IN  CHICAGO  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  Herald-American  the  Journal-American 

IVININO  AND  SUNDAY  EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Pett^ple.  GAe  taikina 

AB7)UT  the  WASHINGTON  POST 

.  .  .  and  we  think  that  what  they're  saying  is  more  convincing  proof  of  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  The  Post  than  anything  ^  can  say  about  The  Post's  position  in  the  Washington 
newspaper  picture.  That's  why  we're  pleased  that  these  other  publications  help  tell  our 
story  .  .  because  although  every  newspaper  is  entitled  to  "toot  its  own  horn",  it's  what 
others  say  about  you  that  really  counts. 

^luU  Scufinc^  /JimU  lUe.  Paii: 

News^eK  'The  newspaper  that  nearly  every  member  of 


Congress  reads.”.  .  IThe  Christian  science  Mo 

row  of  American  Journals.”  ...  Q 


MoNiTod  "In  the  first 


"A  lively. 


stimulating  newspaper  -  as  full  of  fight  as  a  wild¬ 
cat.”  ....  TIME  'The  Washington  Post  is  one  of  the 


The 


world's  ten  greatest  newspapers. "  . . . 


Post  has  become  the  Capital's  most  influential  jour¬ 
nal.”  .....  \E\it  SItefldfe>Df  Ittbial  "Washington's  leading 


morning  paper. 

fortune!  The  December  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Rise  of  The  Washington  Post,"  says  "The  Post's  particular  glory  is  its  editorial  page  which 
is  so  Independent,  vigorous  and  well  informed  that  it  is  coming  to  be  watched  by  alert 
editors  in  all  sections  of  the  country." 

WASHINGTON'S  OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 


Osborn  Scolaro  Meeker  &  Co.  •  Geo.  D.  Close.  Inc.  (Pacific  Coast)  •  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


.„,  „«h.ni..l  pr<.»r««  -J  ^  «,  r.vo.-..o- 

arv  that  they  wiU  tar  ou 

'f"-“‘'“"''Tn,.L.»P.s.^-‘''-'’"' 

.BO  oil  COMPANY  (NEW  JERSEY 
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tTTHE 


OF  THE  NEWS 


Otnaral  MacArthur,at  h«  waich«ianep«raMenirtth«  Philippinat,  it  Unilatl 
^■■Mllalbwttl  Pacific  Manager  William  B.  Dickintan,  now  at  the  front  witli  hit  ttaff. 


ftTOlv A  PUILISHERfor  DgetaAfir  23,  1t44 


At  every  news  source  on  every  front  U.  P.  cor¬ 
respondents  make  the  most  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  witness  the  events  they  report.  From 
the  bright  beaches  of  Mindoro  to  the  black 
quagmires  of  the  Saar  they  go  forward  with 
the  fighting  men  afoot,  on  battlewagons  and 
destroyers  and  fiottops  with  the  fighting  men 
afioat,  in  Superforts  and  Black  Widows  and 
Mitchells  with  the  fighting  men  aloft.  Wherever 
there  is  war  news  to  be  got  you  will  find  the 
war  reporters  of  United  Press,  in  person,  getting 
it,  writing  it,  flashing  it  back  to  United  Press 
clients  to  provide  “the  world's  best  coverage 
of  the  world’s  biggest  news". 


UNITED  PRESS 


C>/innouncing 

the  limited  presentation  edition  of  the  mural  wall  chart 

THE  STORY  OF  ADVERTISING 
IS  THE  STORY  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS 


PUBLISHED  BY  STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 
IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  ITS  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 


1919  •  1944 


Advertising  is  more  than  a  profession; 
it  is  more  than  an  art; 
it  is  a  service  to  mankind* 


T O  MARK  the  25th  anniversary  of  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Service^  we  have  sought  to  portray  this  concep¬ 
tion  of  advertising  in  graphic  and  historic  form  which 
will  serve  as  a  permanent  record  of  the  part  played  by 
advertising  .  .  .  especially  American  advertising  .  .  . 
in  world  progress. 

By  adopting  this  decorative  wall  chart  design,  in 
which  art,  romance  and  history,  science  and  trade  are 
interwoven,  we  believe  the  facts  have  been  set  forth 
in  a  way  to  interest  the  greatest  number  of  people  and 
to  impress  upon  them  the  vital  importance  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

E.  Willis  Jones,  nationally  known  art  director  and 
authority  on  typographic  design,  was  commissioned 
to  design  and  to  collaborate  in  the  production  of  the 
chart.  The  handsome  mural-like  illustrations  were 
created  by  the  artist,  Joseph  Feher,  widely  known  for 
his  ability  to  combine  decorative  effect  with  clarity 
cf  detail.  T!ie  ’’story”  was  provided  by  Alexander 


McQueen,  long  a  student  of  the  romance  of  adver¬ 
tising,  who  scanned  the  records  of  five  hundred  years 
and  almost  a  thousand  books  in  many  languages. 

The  thorough  research,  experimental  designs  and 
production  took  almost  a  year. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  aspects  of  the  chart  is 
the  presence  of  famous  names  in  history  conneaed 
with  advertising’s  early  days.  Shakespeare,  Franklin, 
Washington,  Paul  Revere,  P.  T.  Barnum,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  and  many  others  played  a  part  in 
the  cavalcade  of  human  progress  portrayed  in  "The 
Story  of  Advertising.” 

'The  chart  is  organized  into  seven  eras  beginning 
about  1400,  and  is  arranged  to  help  the  reader  note 
advertising’s  relationship  to  progress  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  freedom  of  the  press,  advances  in  science  and 
invention,  progress  in  national  education,  and  a 
wealth  of  other  interesting  facts. 
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U  -^1 


In  every  age  and  land— nocably  in  our  own— Mvotising  hat 
led  10  the  enjoyment  of  »ien  of  ihegjood  chings  of  life  if  lam  of  dtf 
peofie.  Hcicchrandedinptauiaiand  in  wokU  tie  agra  of  progmi  thioigb 
6ve  bundled  yeia. 

>900  1910  192$  l(, 


THB  STORY  OF 


'.M 


Actual  size  of  the  chart  is  23%  x24Va  inches.  Printed  in  4  special  colors  and  black. 

GIFT  COPIES  of  tJm  limited  edition  are  now  being  sent  to  STANDARD  RATE  & 
DATA  SERVICE  subscribers  and  advertisers.  A  gift  copy  will  also  be  mailed  to  any  advertising  or  media  executive 
whose  request  is  received  before  our  limited  reserve  supply  is  exhausted. 


OTHER  COPIES.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  has  published  this 
special  limited  edition  as  a  23th  anniversary  gift  presenution  to  its 
subsaibers  and  advertisers. 

It  was  early  indicated  that  this  limited  edition  would  be  insufficient 
to  take  care  of  an  unknown,  but  probably  large  number  of  requests 
for  extra  copies  and  also  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  chart  which 
would  exist  among  large  groups  outside  Standard  Rate  &  Data's  field 
but  who  are  allied  with,  or  otherwise  interested  in  advertising. 

To  make  additional  copies  available  to  anyone  who  might  desire 

&  PUILISHER  for  December  23.  1944 


them  at  a  nominal  price,  another  edition  was  printed  simultaneously. 
That  edition,  together  with  all  distribution  rights,  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  chart’s  designer,  E.  Willis  Jones,  75  E.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  who  will  place  it  on  sale  in  leading  bookstores. 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service  will  not  benefit  financially  in  any  way 
from  this  extra  distribution.  It  will  however,  in  company  with  all  in 
the  advertising  business,  benefit  greatly  through  the  increased  inter* 
est  and  appreciation  of  advertising  which  it  is  hoped  this  general 
distribution  of  the  chart  will  accomplish. 


AAore  important  than  how  many  readers  does  a  publication  have  is  how  does  it  influence  them? 


These  quotations  about  The  New  York  Times  show  how  The  Times  influences  the 


women  who  read  it.  They're  typical  of  the  answers  received  in  a  recent  survey  to  determine  the  reoding 


habits  of  prominent  women  in  New  York  and  throughout  the  country. 


Multiplied  many  tintes  over,  this  impact  upon  alert  and  active  feminine  minds  explains  why 


The  New  York  Times  is  the  logical  medium  for  advertising  designed  to  influence  women  whose 


Sljc  jNieto  ^|ork  Simejs 


ideos,  thinking  and  buying  influerKe  millions  of  others. 
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EDITOR  A  PURLISHER  for  Deceit**' 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers*  and  Advertisers*  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVEIY  SATOIDAY 


POUNDED  IN  1N4 


Singer,  Custer  First  Newsmen 
To  Win  Navy  Purple  Heart 


Forrestal  Goes  Along 
With  E  &  P  Request 


in^er 


^oe  J/, 


antes 


TWO  AMERICAN  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  one  killed  by  a  tor¬ 
pedo  explosion  aboard  the  Air¬ 
craft  Carrier  Wasp  Sept.  15, 
1942,  the  other  blinded  in  the 
left  eye  by  shell  fragments  dur¬ 
ing  the  battle  of  Savo  Island, 
Aug.  9,  1942,  will  be  awarded 
the  Purple  Heart  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  a  precedent-setting  ac¬ 
tion  announced  this  week  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  by  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal. 
The  correspondents  are  Jack 
Singer  of  International  News 
Service,  killed  by  one  of  the  tor¬ 
pedoes  which  sank  the  Wasp: 
and  Joe  James  Custer,  United 
Press,  who  was  injured  by  a 
Japanese  shell  aboard  the 
Cruiser  Astoria  off  Guadalcanal. 

Decision  by  the  Navy  to  award 
the  correspondents  ‘the  Purple 
Heart,  more  than  two  years  after 
the  actions  which  brought  them 
death  or  injury,  resulted  from 
efforts  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to 
?ain  for  casualties  among 
.American  reporters  with  the 
Navy  the  .same  recognition  re¬ 
ceived  by  regular  members  of 
the  Navj’  personnel. 

Whereas  the  Navy  had  no  rule 
against  giving  the  Purple  Heart 
to  civilians,  none  had  been 
awarded  during  the  war  despite 
the  death  or  injury  of  several 
correspondents  in  naval  actions. 

Other  Records  Checked 
Secretary  Forrestal  declared 
the  records  of  other  American 
Mrrespondents  killed  or  injured 
in  artion  with  the  Navy  are  be¬ 
ing  investigated  with  the  view 
to  making  similar  presentations 
to  them. 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  Robert  U. 
Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Forrestal  said  the  naval 
commanders  in  the  war  areas 
or*  being  re-instructed  on  the 
award  of  the  Purple  Heart.  His 
letter  stated: 

.ITt's  will  acknowledge  re- 
CMt  of  your  letter  of  Nov.  24 
about  awarding  the  Purple  Heart 
war  correspondents  who  are 
injured  or  killed  in  action  on 
ward  vessels  of  the  Navy. 

Instructions  to  the  Naval 
wmmanders  in  the  war  areas 
*  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
^  being  reiterated  together 
""h  certain  instructions  about 
awards. 

In  the  specific  cases  which 
I  a  preliminary 

*>n3i  of  the  records  reveals 


A  NEW  YORK  Journal  Amarican 


sports  writer.  Jack  Singer  sought 
a  war  correspondent's  assigiunent 
when  Jopan  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl  Har¬ 


veted  sports  as¬ 
signments,  the 
Giants'  training 
comp  in  Florida,  to  go  to  the 
Pacific  for  International  News  Ser¬ 


bor  Dec.  7,  1941. 
because  “writing 
sports  seems  so 
m  e  o  n  i  n  gless 
now."  He  left  one 
of  the  most  co¬ 


vice.  He  was  killed  during  a 
naval  action  in  the  South  Pacific 
Sept.  15.  1942.  a  week  after  writ¬ 
ing  one  of  the  great  stories  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific — an  American 
torpedo  plane's  attack  on  a  Japan¬ 
ese  warrhip. 


ONETIME  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  and  San  Francisco  Call 
Bulletin  sports  writer,  and  sports 
editor  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald.  Joe 
Custer  was  writ¬ 
ing  sports  for  the 
Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  when  the 
Japs  dropped 
their  bombs  on 
Pearl  Harbor  a 
few  miles  away. 

He  promptly  joined  United  Press 
as  a  war  correspondent,  wit-- 
nessed  much  of  the  early  action 
in  the  Pacific,  was  v/ounded  in 
the  face  at  the  Battle  of  Savo 
Island  Aug.  9,  1942,  aboard  the 
ill-fated  Cruiser  Astoria.  The 
wound  resulted  in  loss  of  vision 


in  his  left  eye. 


that  Mr.  J.  J.  Cus¬ 
ter.  Correspondent, 

United  Press,  was 
treated  for  minor 
injury  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Astoria. 

The  official  records 
also  reveal  that  Mr. 

Jack  Singer  was 
killed  while  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  U.S.S. 

Wasp  when  that 
vessel  was  sunk  on 
Sept.  15,  1942.  The 
Purple  Heart  will 
be  awarded  these 
two  cases. 

“Furiher  search 
of  the  records  is  in 
progress  for  official 
verification  of  the 
wounding  of  .  .  . 

I  other  correspon¬ 
dents).” 

The  letter  came 
as  a  response  to 
several  previously 
written  to  the  Navy 
secretary  over  a 
period  of  several  months  asking 
why  “war  correspondents  who 
have  gone  through  various  naval 
or  land  battles  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  decorations  for 
wounds  suffered  in  those  en¬ 
gagements  that  the  naval  or  mili¬ 


tary  personnel  re¬ 
ceive?” 

Said  Mr.  Brown 
in  a  communication 
to  Mr.  Forrestal, 
Sept.  22:  “We  like 
to  feel  that  we  have 
been  instrumental 
in  influencing  the 
War  Department  to 
award  the  Purple 
Heart  to  war  corre¬ 
spondents,  both  in 
the  South  Pacific 
and  in  Europe. 

“It  has  been 
brought  to  our  at¬ 
tention  that  several 
war  correspondents 
of  U.  S.  newspapers 
or  press  associa¬ 
tions  have  been 
wounded  with  the 
Fleet  or  the  Ma¬ 
rines  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  we 
realize  that  any 
decorations  should 
come  from  the 
Commander  in  that 
area.  We  feel  that  these  corre¬ 
spondents  have  earned  such  rec¬ 
ognition  by  their  devotion  to 
their  job  and  the  dangers  which 
they  have  undergone.” 

On  Nov.  24  Mr.  Brown  again 
wrote  the  Navy  .secretary:  “It 


The  Purple  Heart  Medal 


l»ITOR  A 
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seems  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  at  least 
four  correspondents  injured  or 
killed  with  the  Navy  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  who  have  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  with  any  decoration,  there 
is  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  commanders  in  that  area 
to  recommend  them  for  awards. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  it  has  beey  our  contention 
editorially  that  civilian  war  cor¬ 
respondents  have  been  under¬ 
going  the  same  hazards  in  action 
as  enlisted  personnel  and  officers 
and  that,  therefore,  they  should 
be  recognized  in  the  same  way 
as  regular  Army  and  Navy  per¬ 
sonnel. 

“We  believe  that  the  crux  of 
the  situation  is  with  the  Nav>’ 
commanders  in  the  war  areas 
and  perhaps  some  sort  of  a 
memo  from  you  would  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  the  Navy 
Department  is  not  averse  to  such 
decorations.” 

Mr.  Forrestal's  reply,  stating 
instructions  to  the  area  com¬ 
manders  had  been  sent,  and  that 
two  correspondents  had  been 
elected  for  receipt  of  the  Purple 
Heart  while  the  records  of  other 
newsmen  were  being  investi¬ 
gated,  followed. 

His  reference  to  treatment  of 
Joe  Custer’s  “minor  injury,” 
however,  indicates  that  Custer’s 
loss  of  sight  in  his  left  eye,  and 
continuing  danger  of  total  blind¬ 
ness  through  a  sympathetic  loss 
of  sight  in  the  other  eye,  may 
not  be  a  part  of  the  Navy  rec¬ 
ords. 

Custer's  Appreciation 

When  informed  of  Secretary 
Forrestal’s  action,  Custer,  who 
is  now  a  sports  writer  with 
United  Press  in  New  York,  de¬ 
clared  “Obviously  it’s  hard  for 
me  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Editor  &  Publisher  for  what 
they  have  done — but  I'm  sure  I 
speak  for  the  war  correspond¬ 
ents  everywhere  when  I  say  that 
the  accomplishment  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  gratitude  by  all  of 
them. 

“War  correspondents  aren't 
out  for  glory.  They’re  doing  a 
job.  But  when  they  get  knocked 
off  while  they’re  doing  it  there’s 
no  denying  they  appreciate  get¬ 
ting  the  same  recognition  as  the 
service  personnel  with  whom 
they're  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  would  get. 

“There  isn’t  a  correspondent 
on  any  front  who  would  ask  for 
such  recognition — but  not  one 
who  won’t  feel  a  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  knowing  his  efforts  aS 
an  important  part  of  the  over¬ 
all  war  activity  are  not  going 
unappreciated. 

“I  only  wish  my  old  friend 
Jack  Singer  could  be  here  to 
get  his.” 

The  fact  that  Custer  and  Sing¬ 
er  were  close  friends,  and  at 
their  last  meeting  had  set  the 
•  Continued  on  page  60) 
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pared  a  “model  questlonnafc^' 

for  reporters  to  use  in  visitini  i 
war  plant  to  get  a  comprehS* 
sive  story  on  its  production,  Iti 
manpower  needs  and  workiM 
conditions.  Suggested  quesUoS 
included: 

What  is  the  plant  doing  in 
order  to  hold  its  employes  or 
to  get  new  ones?  What  type  of 
workers  are  leaving  for  other 
jobs?  Can  the  company  pio- 
vide  a  Mst  of  the  people  who 
have  quit  to  take  peace  {ohi? 
Get  a  breakdowrr  of  the  class  of 
employes  who  are  quttinf  ky 
age  group  or  by  men  and  wonen 
What  type  of  skill  does  thi*  n|ut 
need  more  than  any  otherVls 
one  department  idle  simply  be¬ 
cause  another  department  is 
Example  of  typical  cartoon  used  short_  of  help  and  can’t  keq) 
y  Ckicago  dailiee  in  manpower  the  moving? 
rmpaign.  This  one  is  by  Paul  T  „ 

.  _ -  *  WAcitTTvrrt'rnw  T\£^r>  01  _ 


How  Chicago  Papers  || 
Met  Manpower  Crisis  f 

All-Out  News  and  Editorial  Campaign 
Viewed  os  Model  Plan  by  Army  and  WPB  | 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO,  Dec.  18— The 


MOCE 


_  - man-  needs.  The  newspapers  were 

power  crisis  in  the  Chicago  permitted  for  the  first  time  to 
*1  .1!  material  which  had  previ¬ 

ously  been  restricted  by  the 
military. 

How  successful  the  campaign 
has  been  from  the  standpoint  of 
reducing  war  worker  turnover 
and  stimulating  others  to  get 

V  jobs  in  war  plants  is  attested  - 

by  Col.  Hardt,  who  issued  the  oottenneld,  Chicogo  Times. 
jtM  following  statement  to  Editor 
■gl  &  Publisher  : 

Bs  “I  am  happy  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  express  my  gratitude 
■■  to  the  Chicago  newspapers  for 
their  unprecedented  assistance 
in  our  current  campaign.  I 
War  publishers  everywhere 

in  the  country  will  get  on  the 
^  production  train  as  it  goes  across 
f  the  nation  and  will  follow  the 
keep  Chicago  plan. 

“The  results  obtained  to  date 
■yyas  have  been  very  favorable, 
tjie  the  newspapers'  aid,  we  are  in 
from  ®  position  to  not  only  attack  the 
.j.  a  problem  from  an  over-all  stand- 
five  point — that  is  breaking  down 
ihers  ihis  feeling  that  ‘the  war  is  al- 
rmy  most  over,’  thus  aiding  in  keep- 
Service  Forces  representative  on  workers  at  their  war  iohs-— 
the  war  manpower  priorities  but  have  actually  placed  skilly 
committee,  and  officials  of  the  employes  m  positions  where  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  and  need  is  greatest. 

WPB.  Publishers  were  told  that 
greatly  increased  orders  f 
planes,  tanks,  guns  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  were  coming  at  a  time  when  the  desired  number  of  workers 
thousands  of  workers  were  quit-  to  these  plants.  T  ’  . 

ting  their  jobs  in  the  mistaken  had  a  good  effect  on  our  over¬ 
belief  that  the  war  was  nearly  all  efforts,  but  to  aid  the  manu- 
over.  facturer  on  the  ‘must’  program, 

Chicago  newspapers  enlisted  an  individual  story  was  neces- 
tlje  aid  of  the  City  News  Bu-  sary. 


dories.  They  are  very  enthual-  »  "» 

•  J  1  J  s'tories  on  the  production  and 
wiTh  IK  problems  of  war  plants  in  thdr 

RnVi.  ^  1  circulating  areas,  Harold  Boe- 

1  w  f  schenstein,  WPB  operations  vice 

basic  introductory  story’  chairman,  told  Editor  &  Pn- 

lisher  today. 

viding  figures,  followed  by  a  . 

series  of  factual  stories  obtained  ,  * 

from  top  executives  of  war  Sood  publicity  job  ^hasn  t  been 
,  plants,  without  interference  or  done  up  to  n^,  said  fc. 
handouts  by  war  agency  agents.  Boeschenstein.  The  whole  thing 
'Hie  government  provided  hither-  b®®.  been  so  new,  so  different 
to  inaccessible  information  and  ^bat  we  all  h^e  had  to  lenn. 
gave  CNB  a  free  hand  in  de-  \be  War  Production  ^ 
termining  news  value,  restricted  ®i^d  the  War  Department  m 
only  by  security  requirements.  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the 

2.  Development  of  feature  newspapers  and  it  has  b«n  d«- 

stories,  dramatizing  the  need  for  o^strated  m  Chicago.  Cleveland 
workers  and  describing  efforts  elsewhere  that  the  news- 

to  recruit  them.  papers  are  enthusiastic. 

3.  Picture  stories  from  war  “Results  already  have  been 

_  ‘Through  a  series  of  trials,  we  plants,  civic  groups,  schools  and  shown  in  those  areas,  and  we  iw 

for  have  found  that  stories  grouping  colleges,  transportation  com-  certain  results  will  be  equally 
::_i-  the  plants  together  did  not  pull  panics,  stores,  etc.  helpful  elsewhere.” 

j  j  1  -i!  1  ,  4.  Promotion  of  an  educational  'The  WPB  executive  said  delay 

I  am  sure  they  program  to  be  operated  by  the  in  reaping  the  benefits  of  news- 
.i  industries  themselves,  together  paper  assistance  had  been  oca- 

with  civic  organizations,  neigh-  sioned  by  some  misunderstand 
borhood  clubs  and  patriotic  ings,  the  nature  of  which  he  did 
groups  launching  efforts  covered  not  discuss.  But,  he  said,  those 
by  the  newspapers.  matters  have  been  cleared  up 

reau  in  planning  an  extensive  ‘"The  news  people  realized  a  Experienced  reporters  devel-  and  the  WPB  and  War  Depart- 
news  story  campaign,  supple-  system  was  imperative  before  oped  their  own  stories  on  indi-  ment  are  enthusiastically  sy 
mented  by  editorials,  cartoons  proceeding.  ‘They  cooperated  in  vidual  plants.  These  were  ac-  porting  the  program  of  publicig. 
and  charts.  ‘The  effort  has  re-  every  way,  so  that  when  a  re-  companied  by  appeals  from  “It  is  not  enough  to  give  new 

suited  in  the  greatest  single  news  porter  called  us  for  a  plant,  we  Army  and  Navy  spokesmen,  the  papers  ‘canned  stuff  for  new 

and  editorial  effort  by  Chicago  had  the  telephone  number,  the  governor,  mayor,  leading  civic  Mr.  Boeschenstein  said.  “«»- 
papers  since  Selective  Service  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the  and  business  organizations,  the  porters  have  a  nose  for  news, 

went  into  effect.  ‘The  “secret”  name  of  the  person  at  this  fa-  American  Legion  and  others.  They’re  alert  and  they  know  i 

of  the  success  rests  in  the  fact  cility  who  had  been  previously  Stories  analyzing  the  specific  good  human  interest  story  wto 

that  newspapers  wrote  specific  contacted  by  my  office,  and  who  problems  of  individual  plants  they  see  one;  a  story  of  the  type 

stories  about  individual  plants,  was  expecting  the  reporter.  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  that  builds  local  pride,  and  » 

naming  them  and  telling  of  their  “This  orocedure  heloed  the  re-  i"  either  stopping  turnover  and'  understanding  of  what  the  u- 

porter  by  citing  red  tape  on  recruiting  new  workers.  dustries  in  a  community  are  cue- 

entering  the  plant  grounds,  and  There  were  interviews  with  tributmg  to  the  war  effort, 

had  the  manufacturer  primed  to  persons  in  various  categories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tne  w 
cooperate  by  giving  the  desired  telling  why  they  left  war  work,  result  in  our  short  experience 
story  without  fear  of  breaking  why  others  were  sticking  on  the  with  this  program  is  that 
regulations  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  job  in  the  face  of  other  oppor-  stories  covered  by  the  local  iww 
‘The  papers  also  benefited,  as  tunities;  with  veterans  who  have  served  to  keep  people » 
well  as  the  program,  by  ’  not  could  tell  their  experience  and  war  plants.  ^  -  m 

sending  all  reporters  to  the  same  importance  of  receiving  supplies  “A  factory  s  Produrtion  w 
plant  at  the  same  time.  The  on  schedule.  Statistical  tables  longer  is  an  abstract  thing  ww 
‘must’  plants  were  taken  from  were  prepared,  showing  needs  newspapers  relate  that  proow 

. .  ' '  ~  of  war  plants  or  types  of  war  tion  to  the  whole  war  effort 

'  ■  ■  Mr.  Boeschenstein  suggeW 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication,  that  newspapers  wishing  to 
■’war  operate  in  the  proffi^*** 
work  beat”  often  contacted  Col.  touch  with  their  regional 
Hardt’s  office  in  order  to  get  into  office  for  assistance  in  ge^ 

_ _  _ :  „  ’  "  _  ’  .  .  - ^ ^  write  stories 

My  office  has  have  an  excl^ive  story  about  in  plants.  The  regional 

the  needs  and  conditions  of  such  will  assist  in  obtaining  necesw 
whose  names  plants.  clearances.  War  Department  aw 

news  The  City  News  Bureau  pre-  otherwise,  he  assured. 

I  D  I  r  O  r  tl  P’U  il.  IS-H  E  «)  for  DecewhM  2). 


Hardt 
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official  War  Manpower -Commis-  .  _ 

sion  records  and  in  accordance  plants  designated-  by  equipinent. 
with  the  importance  of  their  '  '  ....... 

end  item,  as  well  as  those  whose  reporters  assigned  to  the 
production  had  been  curtailed 

for  the  lack  of  manpower.  „ 

‘"The  results  have  gone  beyond  different  war  plants  and  thereby  permission  to 

our  expectations.  I',  _ '  ’  -i  m 

received  expressions  from  many 
manufacturers 
have  appeared  in  the 
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I[ews  from  America  Bolsters 
Spirit  of  War-Tom  People 


Foreign  Agendes  Deliver  ‘Straight' 
Reports  Via  Air  and  Underground 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Second  in  a  Series)  of  the  infuriated  Nazis,  Mr. 

YOU  might  think  the  bruised  Moczulski  tells  of  an  article  on 
and  battered  peoples  of  the  foland  written  by  Anne  OHare 
occupied  countries  of  Europe  McCormick  for  the  New  York 
S  find  little  interest  at  a  f which  was  transmitted  to 
SfflTlike  this  in  news  of  the  London  translated  into  Polish. 
Soited  States— but  if  you  did.  re-broadcast  into  Poland  where 
you  would  be  misunderstanding  was  printed  in  the  Warsaw 
^unique  position  which  Amer-  newspapers  four  days  later, 
“occupies  in  their  hearts  and  „  Four  months  later,  Mrs.  Mc- 

Corimck  was  shown  the  micro- 

“w”;  , .  , _  .  j  films  of  the  papers  which  car- 

And  you  w^^^d  ried  her  article,  smuggled  out  of 

lime  explaining  the  presence  in  ^  courier, 

this  country  of  such  active  con- 

cems,  for  example,  as  the  Polish  News  couriers  come  and  go 
Telegraph  Agency  at  50  Rocke-  from  Poland,  he  says. 

feUK  Plaza,  New  York,  which  They  can  car^  1,000  microfilm 
ij  firing  thousands  of  words  of  Fobsb  newspapers  in 

U.  S.  news  a  week  at  Poland  handle  of  a  razor—  I  can 
m  re-transmission  from  London.  this  because  the  Ger- 

^  ,  ,  ,  ,  mans  knows  all  about  it  now.  If 

Je  Polish  people  have  been  couriers  get  caught,  it  means 
news,  getting  for  them,  of  course.” 

it  straight,  in  their  own  news¬ 
papers,  and  despite  the  not  in-  b.  S.  News  Special 

considerable  efforts  of  the  Nazi  “In  the  Polish  underground 
invaders  to  prevent  it.  papers,”  he  says,  '  U.S.  news  is 

For  as  Roman  Leyton  Moczul-  printed  under  its  own  special 
ski,  director  of  the  agency,  ex-  heading.” 

plains  simply,  “ITiere’s  an  open  Not  only  are  the  Polish  people 
roof  over  Europe.”  And  then  getting  U.S.  news,  but  they  are 
adds,  with  satisfaction,  “Poland  helping  the  Germans  get  it.  too. 
operates  one  of  the  most  power-  Declares  Mr.  Moczulski:  “The 
fill  underground  radio  stations  underground  press  prints  papers 
in  Europe.”  in  German  which  pretend  to  be 

300  Underground  Papers 

„  ^  ...  They  are  distributed  to  the  Ger- 

Hence  the  astonishing  spec-  man  .soldiers,  and  tell  them 
tacle  of  this  courageous  little  everything  the  Allies  want  them 
nauon,  which  since  the  war  to  know.” 

began  has  been  invaded  and  Outgoing  news  represents  only 
counter-invaded,  fought  over,  oc-  half  of  the  Polish  Telegraph 
cupi^,  subjected  to  the  most  Agency’s  service.  It  also  dis- 
ramless  mass-exterminations  in  tributes  an  incoming  service, 
binory  .  .  continuing  to  pnnt.  from  its  own  war  correspond- 
^1  recently  at  least,  more  than  ents,  from  its  correspondents  in 
300  underground  newspapers  Palestine,  Sweden,  Stockholm, 
prominently  displaying  up-to-  Cairo,  Lisbon  and  elsewhere, 
tae-minute  news  of  the  United  »  u  *•  _  j 

Stilgg  A  person  hunting  the  dozen 

„  , ,  ,,,  rr  ^  ,  O'*  15  foreign  agencies  in  the 

^  x  U.S. — which  to  all  practical  pur- 

anything,  it  is  that  the  poses  means  in  New  York — 

ppetite  for  news,  like  the  hun-  vvon’t  find  them  down  shabby 

♦.fj  I  be  starved  side  streets  or  in  back  alleys, 

o^ath  clubbed  down  or  mass  por  despite  the  almost  marginal 
■  HI  HI  ,  .  .  I.™,,  nature  of  many  of  them,  they 
1.4^  ^o^^nlski,  PTA  keep  up  a  brave  front  that  re- 

news  from  the  Amer-  fleets  their  own  conviction  of  the 

^nprws,  and  from  its  corre-  importance  of  what  they're  do- 
spwents  in  Los  Angeles,  Chi-  ing.  They  occupy  quarters  in 
Francisco,  modern  office  buildings,  with 
edited  but  not  in-  their  names  in  gold  letters  on 
ux  ’  ®  tbe  doors,  and  meet  visitors  with 

™ignt  professional  basis.”  a  warm  enthusiasm. 

In  Poland  it  is  received  by  The  mathematical  6%  of  the 
Station  SWIT,  parts  for  which  total  outgoing  U.S.  news  abroad 
were  dropped  into  the  country  which  they  represent,  the  7%  of 
piece  by  piece  by  parachute  the  incoming  news  from  abroad, 
jnore  than  two  years  ago,  with  doesn’t  tell  the  story  of  their 
technicians  to  put  them  together  place  in  the  world  news  picture, 
and  operate  them.  Radio  photos  What  the  American  reading 
part  of  the  service;  the  public  has  known  about  occu- 
underground  press  is  il-  pied  Holland,  for  example,  it  has 
manted  with  world  news  pic-  learned  largely  through  the  ef- 

forts  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
^  evidence  of  the  efficiency  News  Agency  { ANETA ) ,  which 
"  the  news  transmission  system  is  quartered  on  the  same  floor  in 
®«ing  conducted  under  the  noses  the  Associated  Press  building. 

t  P.UILllSHf  R'f«r  DflceH*er  23.  1M4 


Rockefeller  Center,  as  the  Polish 
News  Agency. 

Simon  Koster,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  speaks  guardedly  of  an 
elaborate  underground  organiza¬ 
tion  set  up  to  get  the  news  out 
of  Holland — which  his  agency 
supplies  at  the  rate  of  5.000 
words  a  day  to  the  three  major 
wire  services,  OWI,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Information  Bureau,  and 
various  American  newspapers. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  I 
can’t  tell  you,”  he  says.  “Dutch 
underground  papers  are  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  the  country  by  com¬ 
plicated  methods.  We  also  round 
up  the  Dutch  news  that  reaches 
Lisbon,  Sweden,  Switzerland.” 
He  details  other  sources,  then 
asks  that  they  be  stricken  out. 
“Those  should  not  be  men¬ 
tioned,”  he  says. 

“But  I  can  tell  you  this.  The 
U.S.  has  been  kept  well  in¬ 
formed  of  what  has  happened 
inside  occupied  Holland.” 

Cooperative  Agency 

The  Netherlands  agency,  which 
“is  a  cooperative  of  the  Dutch 
press — or  rather  was  rapidly 
getting  there  before  the  occupa¬ 
tion” — operates  a  supplementary 
U.S.  news  service  to  the  Dutch 
West  Indies,  to  parts  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  by  way  of 
Australia,  and  to  London  for  re¬ 
transmission  to  liberated  Hol¬ 
land — and  presumably  occupied 
Holland,  as  well. 

Its  news  is  of  special  Dutch  in¬ 
terest.  Queen  Wilhelmina’s  ac¬ 
tivities  here,  for  example,  were 
closely  covered.  But  not  as  the 
American  press  covered  them, 
explains  Mr.  Koster.  Nothing 
about  what  she  ate  for  break¬ 
fast,  or  what  she  wore.  Anyone 
who  has  perhaps  only  a  crust  of 
bread  doesn’t  want  to  read  such 
things,  he  explains.  And  any¬ 
way.  the  Dutch  people  have  a 
much  different  attitude  toward 
private  life.  They  consider  it 
bad  taste  to  report  personal 
affairs. 

"Then  they  might  be  offended 
at  U.S.  papers?” 

“Offended?  They  would  be 
astonished!” 

The  demand  for  American 
news  in  the  occupied  countries 
is  not  altered  by  their  libera¬ 
tion,  but  the  problems  of  the 
foreign  agencies  in  the  U.S.  sup¬ 
plying  it  are  profoundly  changed. 

The  Free  French  Government- 
created  agency  France-Afrique, 
for  example,  faces  difficulties  in 
the  new  role  to  which  it  aspires 
— an  independent  cooperative 
agency  of  the  French  free  press 
— beside  which  its  task  in  Al¬ 
giers  as  a  link  with  the  French 
underground  was  simple. 

France-Afrique  looks  forward 
to  becoming  within  a  short  time 
the  Agence  Francais  de  Presse. 
In  New  York  offices  on  the 
eighth  floor  of  Times  Tower. 
Times  Square,  it  sends  2.000 
words  a  day  of  “interpreted” 
U.S.  news  to  the  French  press, 
most  of  which  operates  in  Paris. 

But.  explains  Robert  de  St. 


NEW  PRESIDENT 

Hazen  H.  Morse,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  Dec. 
20  at  the  monthly  meeting  in  the 
McGraw-Hill  Building.  Sydney 
Loewenberg.  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  joumal-Amer- 
ican.  was  elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  For  the  first  time  onnual 
dues  of  SIO  per  paper  were  voted. 

Jean,  executive  editor  in  the 
U.S..  though  France-Afrique  is 
striving  to  be  a  cooperative 
agency,  and  shake  off  entirely 
its  dependence  on  the  French 
government,  it  doesn’t  know 
from  day  to  day  what  its  mem¬ 
bership  will  be. 

"Our  change  to  a  cooperative, 
patterned  after  the  Associated 
Press,  can  take  place  only  when 
we  are  sure  we  can  rely  on  our 
member  papers.” 

Franch-Afrique  was  created  in 
Algiers  with  government  sub¬ 
sidy  because  there  was  no  other 
means  of  support,  says  Mr.  St. 
Jean.  “It  published  a  charter 
which  says  it  is  going  to  be  a 
coperative  news  agency  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  stating  that 
funds  from  the  government 
should  represent  shares  of  future 
ownership  and  be  accepted  only 
as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid. 

“Thus  we  are  not  government- 
owned.” 

France-Afrique  is  at  present 
the  only  French  news  agency, 
but  it  is  not  a  monopoly,  Mr. 
St.  Jean  insists.  “Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  that  has  been  said,  the 
French  policy  is  to  allow,  to  all 
news  agencies,  French  or  for¬ 
eign,  free  access  to  all  the  news. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
policy  may  be  put  into  practice 
in  as  great  a  number  of  coun¬ 
tries  as  possible  because,  as  sonie 
authorities  recently  declared  in 
America,  it  is  really  an  addi¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  peace. 

“We  only  request  with  empha¬ 
sis  that  another  principle  be 
admitted  by  all:  That  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  news  agencies,  with¬ 
out  tariff  discrimination  or 
otherwise,  be  permitted  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  means  of  transmission.” 

(Next:  How  U.  S.  newt  goes 
to  Latin- America.) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


ChristmoB  Ads  Defeat 
20th  Century  Scrooge 


this  prediction  for  excellent  sales  H 

opportunity  is  that  cash  income  JT  li/Xl  *\pprQV<jiB 
from  farming  has  reached  an  all*  ir  i  ^ 

time  high  of  19.9  bmion  a.131%  VVOr  AQ  CoUIlCil 
iiKirease  since  1939,  and  is  ex- 

wted  to  exceed  22  bllUon  In  Post-WCff  PloilS 

In  addition,  the  farmers  have  Presidentiai  word  of  aDBi«v.i 
a  backlog  of  wants,  the  study  was  given  this  week  to  thVw. 
points  out,  which  has  been  ac-  Advertising  Council’s  woen* 
fumlating  for  20  years.  Good  to  operate  in  the  reconstraS* 
advertising  with  a  specialized  and  post-war  periods  as  a  seiX 
farm  appeal  should  provide  the  and  public  relations  body  (m 
necessary  impulse  for  buying.  Nov.  18,  p.  83),  when  Fra^n 
It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  D.  Roosevelt  addressed  a  iStw 
two  and  a  half  million  electrified  to  Harold  B.  Thomas  Com^ 
farms  will  spend  one  and  a  half  chairman,  commending  the^ 
billion  immediately  after  the  war  vertising  fraternity  for  its 
for  appliances  and  equipment,  ent  work  and  future  plans 
Also,  another  billion  and  a  half  The  President  particidarb 
potential  is  to  be  found  in  new  lauded  advertisers’  contributiM 
construction  and  repairs.  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars  worth 

of  campaigns  on  war  progrtBn 
_  .  r  «  .  Harbor,  saying,  “This 

Campaigns  &  Accounts  large-scale  aid  from  AmerkM 
■  ■■  business  has  helped  our  peopk 

A  SERIES  of  ads  stressing  the 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


“CHRISTMAS  .  .  .  Bah,  Hum¬ 
bug.”  said  a  20th  Century 
Scrooge,  “It’s  just  a  product  of 
commercialization  .  .  .  nothing 
but  sentimental  advertisement 
and  gaily  decorated  windows  all 
just  to  make  you  spend  your 
money.’’ 

True,  Mr.  Scrooge,  the  purpose 
of  those  advertisements  is  to  sell 
merchandise,  a  very  practical 
purpose,  since  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  goods  and  talents  and  serv¬ 
ices  is  the  foundation  of  physical 
life.  Yes,  even  you.  unwilling 
though  you  are  to  spend  your 
miserly  gold,  believe  in  selling, 
and  before  we’re  through  you’ll 
be  rushing  out  with  Tiny  Tim, 
as  you  have  for  Christmases  im¬ 
memorial,  to  do  your  share  of 
buying. 

Holiday  Advertising 

Aside  from  selling  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  gifts  that  help  to  make 
Chri.stmas  such  a  gay  and  happy 
occasion,  those  advertisements 
make  a  very  real  contribution  to 
the  spirit  which  is  so  peculiarly 
December’s.  Perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  we  belong  to  an  advertis¬ 
ing  generation,  but  Christmas 
wouldn’t  be  Christmas  if  we 
couldn’t  anticipate  it  for  weeks 
ahead,  pouring  over  the  news¬ 
paper  displays  of  gifts  to  give 
and  get.  selecting  and  discarding 
and  selecting  again. 

Those  gay  and  glamorous, 
those  sentimental,  if  you  will, 
Mr.  Scrooge,  Christmas  adver¬ 
tisements  have  solved  our  Christ¬ 
mas  problems  year  after  year. 
They've  given  us  the  ideas  for 
the  exactly  right  gifts  for  sister 
Dorothy  and  for  Aunt  Ruth. 
They’ve  helped  make  our  shop¬ 
ping  trips  fun  instead  of  wor¬ 
ried  hunting  treks  from  store  to 
store. 

In  the  past  few  years  they’ve 
helped  us  to  get  Christmas  start¬ 
ed  on  its  way  across  the  world 
in  time  for  it  to  arrive  promptly 
in  American  foxholes  and 
trenches.  They've  also  persuad¬ 
ed  us  to  make  at  least  some  of 
our  gifts  the  War  Bonds  which 
will  contribute  to  the  winning  of 
the  best  gift  of  all.  a  peaceful 
Christmas,  next  year,  we  hope. 

Many  of  the  ads  are  a  pleasure 
just  to  look  at  with  their  beau¬ 
tiful  drawings  and  handsome 
photographs.  Others  make  good 
and  entertaining  reading,  for  ex¬ 
ample  Macy’s  glossary  of  terms 
and  definitions  to  lighten  the 
shopping  burden  of  the  busy 
man.  or  Marshall  Field’s  repro¬ 
duction  of  letters  from  service 
men  to  PShaw,  the  personal 
shopper. 

Look  them  over.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  ads  are  Christmas  itself 
drawn  and  written  across  the 
pages  of  hundreds  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Maybe  it  is  commercialization, 
but  it  has  helped  to  spread 
Christmas  far  and  wide.  The 
ingenious  and  beautiful  Christ¬ 


mas  windows  of  the  stores  along 
the  avenue,  for  example,  spell 
Christmas  in  every  block  just 
as  the  ads  spell  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

'Those  same  advertisers,  who 
sell  their  wares  so  industriously 
also  use  their  precious  space  to 
remind  customers  to  contribute 
to  the  Community  Chest  and  the 
various  other  organizations 
which  carry  Christmas  beyond 
the  bright  crowds  of  prosperous 
shoppers. 

Commercialization,  Mr. 
Scrooge?  Bah  .  .  .  Humbug!  We 
like  our  Christmas  along  with 
our  mink  coat  from  Lord  & 
Taylor  and  our  War  Bonds  from 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  tied  up  in 
silver  paper  with  red  satin  rib¬ 
bon.  We  feel  like  Jo  of  “Little 
Women"  that  “Christmas 
wouldn’t  be  Christmas  without 
any  presents’’  and  also  that  it 
wouldn’t  be  half  the  fun  if  there 
were  no  beautifully  illustrated 
ads  and  gayly  decorated  win¬ 
dows  to  whet  our  imagination 
and  build  up  that  wonderful 
sense  of  Christmas  Eve  expec¬ 
tancy. 


siiKiiso  oi  aas  siressiiiK  u.c  ^uy  War  Bonds,  prevent  inji- 
importance  of  the  newpaper  tion.  donate  blood  and  otherS 

»rlQv  anH  mnro  (x<:nP4'in11v  the  _  ■  x  ,  — 


today  and  more  especially  the  pi^y  ^heir  part  in  the 


Service  Trend 


ANOTHER  phase  of  the  growing 
trend  for  newspapers  to  offer 
their  advertisers  more  than 
white  space,  to  help  them  fill 
it  effectively,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increasing  number  of  re¬ 
quests  for  information  on  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  mat  services,  Wil¬ 
liam  Schak  general  manager  of 
Metro  Associated  Services.  Inc., 
states  in  the  recent  issue  of  his 
firm’s  publication  Plus  Business. 

“I  think  the  trend  is  based  on 
self-evident  circumstances.”  he 
said.  “Growing  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  helping  adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  their  white  space  certain¬ 
ly  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  trend, 
plus,  of  course,  the  increasing 
need  that  it  creates  for  quality 
services  on  which  the  newspaper 
can  depend.” 


American  free  press  has  been  President  Roosevelt  fu^ 
released  by  Editor  &  Publisher  asserted  that  “it  is  vitally  im- 
magaizne.  Four  insertions,  mea-  portant  that  the  working  part- 
suring  three  inches  by  nine  nership  between  business^ 
inches,  will  appear  in  the  New  government”  be  continued  into 
York  Sunday  Times  and  the  post-war  period,  and  thit 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  therefore  he  is  in  accord  with 
addition  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Council’s  plans  and  hope 
The  initial  ad  features  six-year-  they  will  win  universal  support 
old  Michael  who  sings  “Sweet-  The  message  read: 
heart  Land  of  Liberty;”  others  “Your  organization  has  per 
are  entitled.  “How  to  read  a  formed  splendidly  in  achievinj 
newspaper,”  “Capsule,  Walkie-  its  patriotic  purpose  of  mobil- 
Talkie  or  what?”  (referring  to  izing  the  forces  of  advertisiig 
the  newspaper  of  the  future),  to  assist  in  winning  the  wh.' 
and.  in  the  nature  of  a  tribute  to  The  voluntary  contribution  made 
the  American  war  correspond-  by  advertising  men  and  women 
ents.  “And  then  the  good  strong  under  the  Council’s  leaderA? 
fingers  lay  quiet.”  The  agency  has  been  of  notable  assistance  to 
is  Royal  &  DeGuzman.  ( See  the  government’s  wartime  ido^ 
p.  14. )  mation  programs.  I  am  infomMd 


The  message  read: 

“Your  organization  has  per 
formed  splendidly  in  achievinj 


mation  programs.  I  am  informed 


Foods  that  are  hard  to  get  that  nearly  a  billion  doto 


these  days— such  as  steaks,  'worth  of  advertising  has  been 

turkey,  chops — appear  in  tantal-  contributed  to  war  prognnu 

izing  manner  in  the  new  ads  on  since  Pearl  Harbor.  This  1^ 
behalf  of  Genuine  State  of  scale  aid  from  American  busin* 
Maine  Potatoes.  Captions  read  ^  people  ^ccP  i®" 

“something  wrong?”  and  a  sec-  of  the  need  to  buy  Ww 

ond  headline  replies.  “Yes!  ^onds.  prevent  inflation,  donate 
Where’s  that  oven-hot  baked  po-  .  ... 

tato?”  Sturges  Dorrance  of  „• 

Brooke.  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 

ranee,  advertising  agency  han-  this  ooint  too 

dling  the  account^  expff aim  the  assisting  in  brin*- 

campaign  IS  intend^  to  empha  information  to  the  people 

size  that  potatoes  belong  in  any  responsibility  to  help 

picture  of  inain  course  food,  and  prevent  any  letdown  on  the 

more  especially,  to  show  pota-  front  ^ 

toes  with  these  scarce  foods  so  .‘a„j  ihorp  will 


blood.  ,  .  . 

“The  need  for  this  wartime 
aid  will  continue  until  the  last 


Rural  Market  Is  Bright 


NEWSPAPERS,  especially  those 

which  cover  rural  markets, 
should  be  able  to  make  worth¬ 
while  use  of  Report  No.  158, 
“The  Farm  Market  for  Manu¬ 
facturers.”  prepared  by  the 
George  S.  May  Business  Founda¬ 
tion. 

According  to  the  study  there 
will  be  an  exceptional  market 
after  the  war  for  manufacturers 
who  make  any  articles  usable 
on  farms  or  in  the  homes  of 
those  who  run  them.  That 
means  that  if  newspapers  go 
after  it,  there  should  be  sub¬ 
stantial  advertising  revenue 
from  campaigns  designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  bring  farm  product 
stories  to  the  attention  of  the 
consuming  farmer. 

Among  the  facts  supporting 


more  especially,  lo  siiuw  puia-  front 

toes  with  these  scarce  foods  so  after  the  war,  there  will 

that  when  these  foods  wme  back  many  critical  national  prob- 

requiring  the  understandin* 
will  think  to  serve  them  with  an<i  cooperation  of  every  Anw 
potatoes.  The  ads,  measuring  jt  jg  vitally  importut 

250  lines  will  run  every  week  f^at  the  working  partnenhip 
this  month  and  January  in  prin-  between  business  and  gov6rB’ 
cipal  cities  east  of  the  Missis-  ment.  which  has  so  successfully 
sippi  River.  A  second  campaign  brought  information  to  tht 
featuring  Maine  “Super  Spuds,  people  in  wartime,  continue  into 


special  grade  number  one  po-  jbg  post-war  period. 


tato.  will  also  be  run  in  a  num-  <*j  ^m,  therefore,  most  grati- 


ber  of  larger  cities  in  the  East  gg^  fg  learn  that  the  Council 


and  Middle  West.  plans  to  continue  its  public  ser^ 

The  name  of  the  Son  De  Reg-  ice,  and  I  hope  your  work  w 
GER  and  Brown  Advertising  receive  the  unqualified  supjw 
Agency,  Inc.,  Des  Moines.  la.,  of  business  men  throughout  tb* 
has  been  changed  to  Son  De  nation.” 

Regger,  Inc.  _  "  ri  r 

Presenting  Mexico  as  the  Peix  LeaV6S  NRDGA 
haven  for  vacationists  not  only  jggj^  3  pgj^  for  the  put  ** 
after  the  war  but  right  now,  the  months  assistant  to  the  generri 
Mexican  Tourist  Association  is  manager  of  the  National  R«<*“ 
running  a  series  of  ads  in  Sun-  Dry  Goods  Association,  hM  tt 
(Continued  on  page  52)  signed,  effective  Dec,  31. 

EDITOR  A  PURLISHIR  f«r  December  as.  I*** 


SELECTED  DATA,  IDEAS  AND  OPINIONS 
FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
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Director  of  Advertising.  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News 

MIRRY  CHRISTMAS!  .  .  .  And  if  we  had  orchids  we  would  send 
them  to  all  our  readers!  ...  If  we  had  an  elephant,  we  would 
tit  a  bouquet  to  its  tail  and  send  it  around  with  a  sweet-smelling 
iDtaage! .  .  .  We  would  like  to  give  each  of  you  a  post-war  dream 
home  or  send  along  a  barrel  of  “drunk  oysters.”  But  since  these 
jean  impossible,  for  this  season  of  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
'.ofaid  men” — we  hand  you  this  little  gem! 

Out  in  Waller,  Tex.  there  is  a  retail  store 
whtre  you  wait  on  yourself!  You’ll  find  Mi/,^ 

M  prices  on  the  merchandise!  You’ll  find  W' 

jKrely  a  tag  on  every  item,  showing  what 
tint  particular  article  cost  the  manager  of 
ihe  store.  Select  your  article  .  .  .  wrap  it 
younelf  .  .  .  pay  U'hat  you  think  the  owner’s 
projit  should  be! 

You  think  this  is  a  radical  experiment? 

The  name  of  this  establishment  is  “God’s 

Sfarcy  Store!”  It  has  been  operating  ot  a  profit  for  only  22  years! 


WHAT  ABOUT  CREDIT  .  .  .  for  the  coming  year,  and  especially 

for  the  post-war  years?  The  ad  manager  of  Finlay-Straus,  a 
ir|e  jewelry  chain,  writing  in  the  mag  Jewelry,  says:  “the 
blitant  type  of  advertising  that  pre-war  credit  jewelers  used,  and 
'Jk  come-ons  ( radios,  electrical  appliances,  etc. )  as  premiums 
with  purchases,  are  probably  dead  forever.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  credit  jewelers  he  believes,  that  unless  a  terrific  slump  occurs, 
they  want  no  more  of  the  “dollar  down  and  dollar  a  week”  pre¬ 
fer  era! 

A  dispatch  from  the  West  Coast  to  the  newspaper  Retailing 
reports  furniture  store  owners  and  managers  who  have  built  their 
past  business  nearly  100%  on  time  payments,  saying  there  has 
been  a  drop  of  25  to  50%  in  this  type,  while  percentage  of  cash 
sales  has  risen  proportionately!  They  believe  the  extra  long-term 
payment  plan  is  gone  forever! 

The  Federal  Reserve'  System  says  there  will  be  no  easing  of 
controls  on  installment  buying  until  both  our  wars  are  won. 
Prediction  is  these  controls  will  never  be  fully  relaxed,  and  that 
pre-war  conditions  are  gone  forever. 


*  .  *  * 

TAKE  A  NOTE  AND  LIKE  IT!  .  .  .  It  is  believed  that  everyone 
will  like  the  new  type  postal  notes  to  be  offered  in  most  first 
class  post  offices  by  Jan.  1. 

There  are  dollar  denominations  of  notes  up  to  and  including  $10. 
There  are  18  cent  denominations  of  stamps,  from  Ic  to  lOc,  and 
bhen  by  lO-cent  denominations  to  and  including  90c.  Say  you 
fant  a  postal  note  for  $2.93.  The  money  order  window  fixes  a 
*>c  stamp  and  a  3c  stamp  on  a  $2  note.  You  give  back  $2.98.  No 
no  trouble,  no  bother  .  .  .  you  fill  in  later.  That’s  all. 

Some  comment  in  the  trade  that  this  may  simplify  ordering  by 
®*il.  which  in  turn  may  help  your  mail  order  departments  in 
stores! 

«  *  * 

the  GRASS  SEEMS  GREENER  .  .  .  and  greener,  in  the  other 
fellow’s  yard!  ( “Neither  Fish  Nor  Fowl,”  Oct.  21  and  “Drug- 
Jlsts  Are  Kicking,”  Nov.  4).  .  .  .  Now  comes  Carl  W.  Dipman, 
*<htor  of  the  Progressive  Grocer,  to  inform  us  that  in  1935  only 
of  the  food  stores  in  the  nation  sold  drugs.  Today  43%  are 
•**hny  them!  The  majority  of  stores  stock  14  or  15  major  lines  and 
**”7  100  to  125  items.  Some  of  the  supers  carry  as  many  as  300 
items! 

*  *  « 

there  MAY  BE  NO  CONNECTION  ...  but  the  Food  and  Drug 
A*trtaistration  will  put  the  new  “Rx  Legend”  into  effect  one 
T«r  from  now!  It  requires  drug  manufacturers  to  put  adequate 
"i''*ctions  on  all  drug  products,  with  the  exception  of  official  pre* 

UirOR  A  PUILISHER  for  DeceniMr  23,  1f44 


scription  chemicals.  Idea  is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  labels  as 
“CAUTION :  To  be  dispensed  only  by  or  on  the  prescription  of  a 
physician,  dentist  or  veterinarian” — when  sold  over  the  counter! 
’The  act  provides  that  a  dispenser  is  a  law  violator  if  he  sells  a, 
product  so  labeled  without  getting  a  prescription.  This  new  label 
will  show  that  the  product  is  too  dangerous  to  be  sold  other  than 
on  a  prescription! 

Could  this  have  some  effect  on  proprietary  advertising? 

*  «  « 

SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT!  ...  Air  Conditioning  &  Refrig¬ 
eration  News  gives  an  interesting  report  on  a  new  type  of  food 
store  in  Chicago,  which  may  set  the  post-war  pace  for  others.  This 
store  now  serves  1,800  customers  in  the  North  Shore  district.  They 
handle  nothing  but  frozen  foods!  Method  of  operation  is  to  make 
monthly  home  deliveries  of  frozen  meats,  baked  goods,  cooked 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables,  seafoods  and  salads.  The  average  unit 
sale  is  $30. 

*  *  * 

NEW  V-MAIL  CAMPAIGN  .  .  .  coming  up!  Starting  first  of  the 
year,  OWI  and  the  War  Adverising  Council  will  promote  it 
strong.  Aim  is  to  get  more  people  to  write  better  and  more 
cheerful  letters — shorter  but  more  frequent! 

«  *  * 

STREAMLINED  HEAT!  .  .  .  That,  say  leaders  in  the  fuel  industry, 
is  the  post-war  picture.  Seems  every  division  has  been,  or  is 
perfecting,  some  new  kind  of  burner  or  gadget  to  make  their  fuel 
more  efficient.  An  overall  picture  and  some  facts  for  you: 

ANTHRACI’TE  .  .  .  more  heat  per  cubic  inch  than  any  other 
fuel  .  .  .  today  heats  about  5  million  of  the  34  million  American 
homes.  BITUMINOUS  .  . .  heats  almost  half  the  homes  . .  .  cheapest 
of  all  basic  comnK)dities  except  sand  and  gravel  .  .  .  enough  to 
last  3,000  years,  as  if  we  cared!  FUEL  OIL  .  .  .  pre-war  peak 
near  4  million  barrels  daily  .  .  .  last  year  4Vfe  million  crude  oil 
daily  .  .  .  post-war  pictured  as  plentiful.  ELECTRICI’TY  .  .  . 
now  lighting,  refrigerating,  cooking,  heating  water  in  homes  .  .  . 
post-war  predictions — for  heating  also!  COKE  .  .  .  starting  at  zero 
25  years  ago,  consumjAion  for  home  heating  in  1940  was  about 
9  million  tons  .  .  .  post-war — has  new  automatic  heating  unit  to 
feed  coke,  remove  ashes,  regulate  temperature!  Some  say  the  man 
who  delivers  will  also  take  away  the  ashes! 

*  •  * 

THE  THREE  LI’TTLE  PIGS  .  .  .  are  now  help¬ 
ing  out  the  kiddies  otherwise  than  through 
picture  books  and  the  movies!  Getting  under 
way  are  ration-free  shoes  for  children,  made 
from  “pig-strip” — or  bacon  rind  to  you!  OPA 
predicts  soon  production  will  be  to  7  to  10  mil¬ 
lion  pairs  annually! 

*  •  * 

IF  THE  SHOE  FI’TS  .  .  .  your  account  had  bet¬ 
ter  put  it  on!  Reports  are  that  WPB,  after 
a  world  wide  survey,  believes  that  rationing 
of  leather  shoes  will  continue  for  two  years  after  defeat  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Found  also  that  50%  of  the  shoes  now  made  in  England 
have  wooden  soles! 

Probably  a  trend:  International  Shoe,  largest  manufacturer  in 
the  country  at  the  recent  National  Shoe  Fair,  displayed  women’s 
and  children’s  shoes  with  plastic  soles.  Also  some  with  plastic 
uppers  and  trimmings.  This  is  now  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
the  question  remains  whether  war  synthetics  are  to  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  leather  when  available. 

*  •  • 

IN  CASE  YOU  GET  “JITTERY”  .  .  .  Christmas  day  '(and  we 
advertising  managers  being  so  smart) — ^here  is  a  test  to  see  if 
you  read  your  own  national  advertising.  What  dentifrice  adver¬ 
tisers  are  these? — 

(1)  Cleans  your  breath  as  it  cleans  your  teeth!  (2)  Irium.  (3) 
A  dentist’s  dentifrice!  (4)  Something  really  new  in  dentifrices! 
(5)  Make  your  teeth  shine  like  the  stars!  (6)  Don’t  ignore  pink 
toothbrush!  (7)  Don’t  grind  cavities  in  your  tooth!  and  (8)  Do  as 
your  dentist  does — use  powder! 

*  •  * 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS!  ...  and  get  back  to  work  Tuesday  morning! 
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EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  December  23, 


By  The  Rev.  Douglass  Buchanan,  D.D. 

Benedict  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


The  Star  that  guided  Wise  Men  to 
a  manger  and  to  spiritual  destiny  re¬ 
mains  the  steadfast  symbol  of  Peace 
on  Earth  and  Good  Will  to  Men  down 
the  centuries. 

This  Holy  Star  finds  expression  in 
a  new  firmam.ent  of  stars — each  one, 
in  its  modest  window,  a  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  birth  and  the  eternal  vigil¬ 
ance  of  a  Prayer  of  Peace,  of  Justice, 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

It  is  for  us  to  bow  in  reverence  as 
we  see  these  little  stars  of  sacrifice, 
whether  they  radiate  from  palace  or 
cottage.  They  symbolize  the  faith  of 
mothers  and  of  fathers  .  .  .  the  courage 
of  households  .  .  .  the  last  wondering 
sob  of  little  children  in  their  cribs,  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  loved  one,  now  so  far  away 
and  in  such  vast  peril. 

The  newspapers  of  our  land  carry 
stories  of  bravery,  of  deeds  made  im¬ 
mortal,  and  of  those  who  have  died  in 
thg  service  of  our  country. 


And,  just  as  on  earlier  Star 
guided  Wise  Men  to  a  miracle, 
we  may  look  upxsn  other  stars  as 
bright  fragments  of  divinity,  guid¬ 
ing  humanity  to  eventual  Peace. 


661T  WILL  NOT  be  long  until 

*  Christmas” — how  many  times 
I  have  heard  that!  We  pick  up 
the  local  newspaper  and  read: 
“Ten  days  left  until  Christmas” 

.  .  .  “Only  five  days  more  until 
Chrjstmas.”  I  have  waited  for 
Christnrias  all  my  life,  but  Christ¬ 
mas  has  never  come,  and  now, 
December,  1944.  Christmas  seems 
farther  away  than  ever. 

“When  will  Christmas  come?” 
— that  was  the  question  I  put  to 
the  Negro  porter  in  our  apart¬ 
ment  house. 

“It’s  just  aroun'  the  corner,” 
he  replied. 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“Why,  just  look  at  the  calen¬ 
dar  and  see.” 

“I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you 
were  prophesying,  or  just  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  date  on  the  calendar. 
To  me  Christmas  will  not  come 
until  your  race  will  have  a  fair 
chance;  until  there  will  be  no 
more  hatred,  hunger,  war,  or 
selfishness;  until  dispossessed 
races  win  security;  until  peace 
and  good  will  among  men  be¬ 
come  a  reality.” 

Will  Christmas  ever  come? — I 
believe  it  will.  I  believe  the 
spirit  of  the  Child  of  Bethlehem 
is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of 
hate  and  war.  Singing  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  is  not  enough;  look¬ 
ing  at  the  pictured  face  of  the 
Child  of  Bethlehem  is  not 
enough;  celebrating  His  Birthday 
is  not  enough — it  is  only  by 
obedience  to  His  teachings,  and 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  the 
Kingdom  which  He  established 
that  we  can  lift  the  world  out 
of  its  distresses  and  usher  in  the 
real  Christmas. 

Turn  your  eyes  to  Europe — 
the  oldest  Christmas  continent. 
It  is  there  the  Bible  has  been 
read  the  longest,  there  that 
Christian  worship  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  greatest  beau¬ 
ty,  there  that  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  cathedrals  rise  in  shining 
splendor,  there  that  multitudes 
for  centuries  have  offered  prayer 
in  the  name  of  the  Christ-child. 
Yet,  Europe  today  is  baptized 
in  tears  and  in  blood.  The  an¬ 
gels’  songs  are  drowned  out  by 
the  thunder  of  bombs. 

How  account  for  this  catas¬ 
trophe?  She  has  said  ‘Lord. 
Lord’  in  her  churches,  but  in 
her  council  chambers  has  not 
followed  the  Christian  teach¬ 
ings.  Her  statesmen  have  wor¬ 
shipped  the  God  of  the  Bible  at 
home,  and  the  god  of  war  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  Her  chil¬ 
dren  were  taught  patience,  good 
will  and  peace  in  the  family 
circle,  but  they  practiced  suspi¬ 
cion,  deceit  and  hate. 

Let  us  not  be  so  absurd  as 
to  think  we  can  sing  our  Christ¬ 
mas  carols  and  follow  the  old 
way.  Individuals  and  nations 
which  disobey  God’s  law  will 
suffer  just  as  we  are  suffering. 

Before  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
death,  remembering  his  birth¬ 
day,  I  wrote  him  a  letter.  I 
never  expected  a  reply.  In  the 
light  of  developments  since  his 
death,  the  words  of  his  reply  are 


of  profound  significance.  I  quote 

“I  am  deeply  gratified  with  the 
birthday  message  which  you  k 
graciously  sent  me,  and  aa 
warmly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
cheering  reassurances  which 
your  letter  contains.  I  am  p«. 
fectly  confident  of  the  early  sue 
cess  of  the  policies  I  have  advo¬ 
cated  in  international  affairs,  and 

am  greatly  cheered  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  comradeship  in  idatk 
of  which  your  letter  assures  me 
I  pray  God  will  spare  me  to 
see  the  fulfillment  of  my  dram 
of  a  world  of  brotherly  under¬ 
standing.” 

There  is  a  price-tag  on 
Christmas.  If  we  wish  a  world 
of  peace  and  good  will,  we  must 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  in 
blood,  suffering,  and  sacrifice. 
Wilson  presented  a  blueprint  for 
a  better  world,  but  the  nations 
were  not  willing  to  pay  the  price 
in  limitation  of  sovereignty  and 
self-interest.  Our  own  country 
refused  to  pay.  Will  we  go 
through  the  same  process  again! 

Wishing  for  Christmas  is  not 
enough!  It  has  been  said  that 
the  chaos  in  the  world  today  is 
due  to  the  initiative  of  the  bad 
people  and  the  inertia  of  the 
good.  We  must  translate  ditties 
into  deeds,  emotion  into  motion. 

To  the  fascinated  view  of  the 
newspaper  and  camera  men  the 
world  is  a  stage  filled  with 
clanking  warriors,  strutting  die 
tators,  screaming  shells,  toppling 
dynasties — but  the  Bible  student 
sees  in  the  international  drama 
the  consummation  of  God’s  plan. 
He  knows  that  this  is  a  eared- 
for  world,  not  a  forsaken  world: 
that  “though  the  wrong  seen 
oft  so  strong,  God  is  the  ruler 
yet.”  Although  Jesus  was  bora 
19  hundred  years  ago,  Christmas, 
of  which  the  angels  sang,  is  still 
on  its  way. 

Isaiah,  in  his  Immanuel  pro¬ 
phecy,  gives  us  the  assiuance 
that,  one  day,  “the  government 
shall  be  upon  His  shoulder." 
In  no  period  of  history  has  this 
prophecy  been  so  sorely  needed. 
It  gives  us  a  vision  of  things  as 
they  are  to  be  when  the  Christ 
child  shall  reign.  Today  is  dark, 
but  those  of  us  who  believe  to 
God  and  His  promises  are  sure 
of  a  glorious  tomorrow. 

Although  the  world  repudiated 
the  Christian  idealism  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  yet,  after  25  years, 
it  is  reviving  his  general  pto 
and  sees  that  his  policy  was  oe 
only  way  for  international  pea« 
In  spite  of  the  back- washes  aw 
contrary  winds  the  world  vw 
one  day  safely  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  the  perfect  Christmas 

For,  lo!  the  days  are  hasten¬ 
ing  on. 

By  prophet  bard  foretold, 

When  with  the  ever-circlmt 
years 

Comes  round  the  age  of  pow. 

When  peace  shall  over  all 
the  earth, 

Its  ancient  splendors  /hW> 

And  the  whole  world  P»®* 
back  the  song  .  , 

Which  now  the  angels  stng. 


Wili  CliristmaA  Ci 
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CARTOONISTS  MIX  THE  HOPES  OF  YULETIDE  WITH  ACTUAUTIES  OF  WAR 
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YOU’RE  FADED 

Stan  MacGovcrii,  New  York  I’ost. 


SOME  DAY  THE  DOOR  WILL  OPEN 

Paul  Ik'idaiiicr,  I'nited  Feature  Syndicate. 


NO  SPOT  TOO  HOT 

S.  J.  Uay,  Kansas  City  i'tai 


Newsmen  Flare  Up 
At  Army  Blackout 


mans  are  good  soldiers,  and  they  Washington,  Dec.  21 — Neither 
certainly  Know  what  happened  soldiers  abroad  nor  the 

to  them  ”  civilians  at  home  are  getting  a 

“You  ’  complain  about  com-  true  picture  of  war,  due  to  a 
placency  on  the  home  front,  but  “two-way  censorship,”  Rep.  Har- 
when  there  is  bad  news  you  ness  charged  today  when  he 
won  t  release  it.”  said  Joe  Evans  called  at  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  Newsweek.  of  War  Stimson  to  make  an  in- 

formal  report  on  the  tour  of  the 
Full  Army  Approval  European  war  theater  in  which 

Gen.  Allen  explained  that  the  15  Congressmen  participated, 
decision  on  the  news  blackout  By  reason  of  w^t  he  de- 

was  taken  by  the  First  Army  scribed  as  faulty  information, 
and  12th  Army  group  with  the  the  real  story  of  the  war  in  Italy 
full  support  of  SHAEF  and  C-2  never  was  told,  he  asserted.  He 
(Army  Intelligence).  Next  day.  said  what  was  described  in  dis- 
however,  the  new  plan  for  re-  patches  as  Italian  hills  actually 
leasing  news  of  the  counter-  were  mountains  6,000  feet  high, 
offensive  was  announced,  and  Harness  and  Rep.  Costello  said 
on  Wednesday  noon  of  this  week  correspondents  had  told  them 
news  had  been  received  of  oc-  they  write  news  stories  that 
currences  up  to  noon  Monday,  never  appear  in  print. 

Commented  Major  George  .  ■ 

Fielding  Eliot,  New  York  Herald 

Tribu„,  military  analyst,  on  than  mUlLS  s«“r»y^ 

“The  withholding  of  bad  news  "^y  for  example  some  idea  of 
to  cover  up  errors  in  judgment  "hiking  the  public  out  of  its 
is  always  bad  policy.  It  serves 

only  to  undermine  public  confi-  a  deliberate  withholding  of  facts. 
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Newspapers  Will  Lead 
Again,  Moore  Believes 

Bureau  of  Advertising  Chairman  Praises 
Personnel  of  Million-DoUor  Program 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  expanded 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  on  their  own  merits,  news¬ 
papers  will  without  doubt  re¬ 
sume  leadership  as  the  number 
one  advertising  medium,  Roy  D. 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Bureau, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  in  a 
recent  interview. 

The  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  who  has 
bMn  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Charge  of  the  Bureau 
for  13  years  and  succeeded 
Frank  E.  Tripp  as  its  chairman 
in  October,  does  not  question 
that  the  million-dollar  plan  will 
receive  the  necessary  approval 
of  the  country’s  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

New  Members  Result 
“Of  the  400  newspapers  which 
have  replied  so  far,  we  have  had 
only  15  rejections,  and  some  of 
those  are  pending,”  he  said. 
“Also,  and  most  significant,  is 
the  fact  that  more  ^an  60  non¬ 
members  have  signed  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  join  the  Bureau 
when  the  plan  is  approved.” 

Mr.  Moore’s  own  enthusiasm 
for  the  plan  is  unqualified,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
work  during  this  transition 
period  has  provided  him  with  a 
nearly  full-time  job  and  kept 
him  shuttling  between  New  York 
and  his  Canton.  O.  home.  “I’ve 
spent  at  least  a  part  of  every 
week  since  October  in  New  York 

Okay  E.  &  P.  Ads 

D02£NS  of  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  irom  publishers  and 
advertising  managers  for  the 
series  ol  four  advertisements 
on  behalf  of  the  American 
press  which  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  currently  is  running  in 
the  New  York  Sunday  Times 
and  the  Herald  Tribune.  Nu¬ 
merous  electros  hove  been  or¬ 
dered  by  those  desiring  to  re¬ 
print  the  series. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  publisher. 
Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man- 
oger.  and  Don  Bridge,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  hove  endorsed 
the  four  ads  and  are  urging  all 
their  newspapers  to  publish 
them. 

Reprints  hove  been  sent  to 
every  daily  newspaper  in  the 
country  and  electros  may  be 
obtained  irom  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  at  cost 


as  a  result,  and  the  volume  of 
correspondence,  most  of  it  com¬ 
mendatory,  which  the  plan  has 


chairman  of 
board  and  direc- 
tor  of  a  new 
post-war  p  1  a  n- 
ning  division  of 
Morse  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.,  New 
York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  Be- 
ginning  his 
agency  associa¬ 
tion  Jan.  1,  Mr. 


Prtytf 


Roy  D.  Moore 

“Newspapers  should  protect  radio" 

produced  is  really  more  than 
the  Bureau  in  its  present  form 
can  handle,”  he  said. 

Anticipating  the  future  of  the 
plan,  which  incidentally  he  sees 
basically  as  a  foundation  for  con¬ 
tinued  development  rather  than 
an  end  in  itself.  Mr.  Moore  be¬ 
lieves.  “'nie  Retail  Department 
of  the  Bureau  plan  will  develop 
into  one  of  the  major  operations 
of  the  newspaper  business.  This 
new  effort  of  the  Bureau  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  aegis  of  the 
NAEA  will  mean  more  to  news¬ 
papers.  other  than  metropolitan 
ones,  than  any  other  effort  ever 
made  to  unify  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing.” 

Reasoning  his  belief,  this 
newspaper  man  said.  “Local 
newspapers,  and  I  mean  local 
in  the  sense  that  they  are 
smaller  community  papers,  don't 
have  access  to  highly  trained 
merchandise  men  or  advertising 
experts  as  do  those  in  the  large 
cities.  It  is  our  hope  and  plan 
that  the  ‘new’  Bureau  will  bring 
that  sort  of  help  to  them.” 

However,  he  pointed  out.  the 
real  success  of  this  division  of 
the  Bureau  as  well  a.s  its  other 
functions  will  all  depend  upon 
the  use  newspaper  people  make 
of  the  material  which  is  dis¬ 
covered  and  developed  for  them. 
One  of  the  Retail  Department’s 
jobs  which  will  help  to  assure 
this  success,  thus,  will  be  the 
teaching  of  newspapers  to  use 
the  material  advantageously. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  research 
that  the  Bureau  proposes  to 
make  one  of  its  major  contri¬ 
butions,  and  Mr.  Moore  declared, 
“The  quality  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  can  be  very  definitely 
improved  by  better  study  being 


made  of  it.  Newspapers  have 

badly  needed  more  research.  Allfyn  PTQVGI  /oins 
more  scientific  study  of  the  use  IV  r  /  ^ 

of  their  space.  ”  MOfS©  InteinQUOUQ 

Because  the  Bureau  will  oper-  t.  Preyer  has  resW 

ate  in  this  fashion,  helpmg  and  vice-president  and  director  n 

promoting  all  newspapers,  the  ^  chemical  Co.  to 

Bureau  chairman  sees  no  conflict  „i,oi,.rr,or,  “w-vna 

between  the  Bureau  and  any 
newspaper  networks  which 
might  be  established. 

“The  Bureau,”  he  a.s.serted. 

“can  only  operate  to  develop 
newspaper  advertising  for  all 
papers,  to  provide  research  and 
to  disseminate  information  to 
advertisers  about  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  newspaper  space  in 
whatever  publications  the  adver¬ 
tisers  or  agencies  may  select.  _  , 

“It  is  my  notion  that  the  Re-  Preyer  will  be 
tail  Department  is  the  only  effort  concerned  esi«- 
that  can  be  localized  to  any  de-  cially  with  the 
gree  and  that  because  it  is  rela- 

tively  non-competitive  outside  which  is  to  be  organized  for  spe 
of  individual  cities.”  cial  service  in  connection  with 

Of  the  plan’s  many  ambitious  the  expansion  plans  of  mijor 
features,  one  is  by  far  the  best  clients. 

in  Mr.  Moore’s  estimation.  Having  serv^  25  years  as  an 

Personnel  Outstanding  executive  of  Vicks,  a  part  of  that 

“To  me.”  he  said  with  very 
real  sincerity,  “the  best  feature 

of  the  new  Bureau  expansion  participated  in  numerous 

program  is  the  personnel  of  the 

committees,  which  are  going  to  field,  Mr.  Preyw  has  pn- 

devote  much  of  their  tfme  and  mary  interest  in  advertising  and 
talents  to  making  it  succeed.  merchandising. 

“’There  has  been  some  thought  ,  announcing  his  plaM  to 
that  this  personnel  is  weighted  agency,  Morse  Interna- 

on  the  metropolitan  side,  and  I  comment^:  ^  pr^ot 

do  feel  in  that  respect,  that  there  Advertising  Club  of  Nw 

should  be  more  representation  York,  a  dir^tor  of  the  Advertia- 
of  aggressive  small  town  papers.”  Federation  of  America  and 
Since  better  selling  of  news-  ®  past-chairman  of  the  board  of 
papers  to  place  them  thereby  in  Association  of  National  Ad- 
a  better  competitive  position  is  vertisers,  Mr.  Preyer  has  made 
basic  to  the  expansion  program,  notable  contributions  to  the 
Mr.  Moore’s  conversation  natu-  cause  of  better  advertising.  We 
ally  veered  to  a  discussion  of  s^e  gratified  that  as  a  result  ol 
the  competition  this  new  association,  his  counsel 

There  will  be  more  and  more 

newspaper  ownership  of  radio  ^t)le  to  all  clients  of  this  agency. 
stations,  he  foresees,  because 

with  their  knowledge  of  public  •,  •  •  to  pay  i* 

interest,  their  experience  and  annual  dues  for  thr«  yw 
their  public  consciousness,  news-  commencing  as  of  March  1,  M 
papers  are  better  fitt^  to  han-  a  equal  to  1%  of  our  IW 
die  radio  operation  than  are  national  advertismg 
others  after  deduction  of  adverusiq 

...  „  .  .  ,  j  agency  commissions,  and  cadi 

..K  ^‘^'^c^tising,  he  declared,  discounts,  and  excluding  suppte- 
belongs  where  it  do^  the  best  ments  as  defined  in  said  Pin 
job.  We  are,  after  all,  all  of  us  with  the  proviso  that  such  al¬ 
most  interested  in  advertismg  ^ual  dues  shall  not  be  lesstha: 
results,  and  I  am  not  at  all  fear-  nor  more  than  $20,000.’’ 

ful  of  newspaper  results  as  a  ..Qn  a  contractual  basis.”  Mr 
primary  advertising  instrumen-  M^o^e  stressed,  “the  Bureau » 
taUty  However,  there  is  enough  morally  and  legally  bound  toad^ 
advertising  for  all  and  no  one  here  strictly  to  that  dues  biaii’ 
meuium  is  competent  to  do  all  This  energetic  Ohio  news' 
of  adverUsings  jobs.”  paper  man,  who  believes  tlm 

He  ^ded.  however  with  a  newspapers  should  print  moR 
grin.  Newspapers  ought  to  pro-  defense  of  themselves  and  te 
tect  the  mstltutioh  of  radio  by  more  active  in  the  promotion  f 
preventing  It  from  getting  adyer-  themselves,  has  for  some  tir 
tising  for  which  it  can  t  produce  peen  an  exceptionally  busy 
remits.  gnn  in  activities  outside  of 

In  support  of  newspapers  as  management  of  his  own  ne»- 
cornered  with  radio,  Mr.  Moore  paper  chain.  In  addition  to  i 
TOntinued.  “A  new^aper  is  an  connection  with  the  B: 

institution  which  though  it  can  ^eau  of  Advertising,  in  1941,  S 
be  shared  with  him  no  one  can  Moore  was  named  head  of JS 
take  from  the  advertiser.  Where  y  s  Treasury  War  Savings  SK 
radio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con-  jjj’  Q^ip  He  held  that  positi* 
cerned,  anyone  who  can  offer  a  unty  Governor  Bricker  thhye, 
higher  salaiy  or  other  induce-  asked  him  to  direct  his  nat^ 
ments  to  a  Frank  Sinatra  or  a  campaign  for  the  Republittl 
Kate  Smith  can  take  them  away  Presidential  nomination 
from  the  advertiser.  • 

The  new  Bureau  chairman 
asked  that  it  be  made  clear  to  5©il©rS  n©SignB 
all  newspapers  considering  the  Dick  Sellers,  general 
plan  that  there  can  be  “abso-  izer  of  the  New  ^ 

lutely  no  deviation”  from  the  paper  Guild,  has  resigned  M 
payment  of  dues  outlined  in  the  come  secretary  to  Congress 
newspaper-Bureau  contract  thus:  Hugh  DeLacey  (D.,  Wash.'. 

rUBLISMiR  fM- DacMRbarS. 
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HE  PERSONALITY  of  any  newspaper  achieves  a  char 
acter  all  its  own 


a  composite  of  editorial  policy 
flavored  by  all  the  various  individual  personalities  who  con 
tribute  to  its  editorial  content. 


But  no  interesting  newspaper  is  static  or  monotonous.  It  re¬ 
flects  the  changing  times,  new  events,  new'  writers,  all  within 
its  own  basic  framew'ork.  It  also  mirrors  the  community  in 
w'hich  it  circulates,  and  strives  to  keep  abreast  of  its  progress. 

Such  a  newspaper  is  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  For  over 
lOO  years  it  has  greeted  its  ever-increasing  host  of  readers  with 
a  newspaper  that  has  growm  into  their  consciousness,  and  has 
become  a  dominant  force  of  influence  throughout  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in- 1  market. 


rh rough  no  other  medium  can  you  reach  so  many  potential 
buyers  of  your  product,  or  your  service,  and  at  so  little  cost 
in  this  thriving  market,  consisting  of  (i)  Greater  Cleveland, 
and  (2)  the  26  adjacent  counties. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


A 


SOLD'  SOLiOl  if  SOLD!  SOUND! 

^ots  Steven/ 

F.  ,r%  s«  pdqev 


has  been  known  to  Washington  TT  n  OvotActc 
correspondents  since  he  left  the  whA  m  *  A  wlwoLO 

*^*Diiring  his  absence,  reporters  Maintenance 

covering  the  White  House  han-  -  —  ■ 

"S  t  tU?  While  Signing 

tion.  without  referring  to  the  In  compliance  with  a  directive 
point  at  which  the  deeds  were  from  the  Newspaper  Commis- 
oerformed  sion  confirmed  by  the  National 

■  War  Labor  Board,  the  United 

T  J  Press  has  signed  a  supplemental 
N6W  Ag©nCY  on  ircici©  agreement  with  the  American 

Df^vplonment  Ooens  Newspaper  Guild  providing  for 
ueveiopmeni  wpens  maintenance  of  membership  in 

Chicago,  Dec.  18 — Trade  De-  the  editorial  department,  but 
velopment  Corp.,  a  new  adver-  has  registered  at  the  same  time 
tising  agency  organized  to  em-  opposition  to  “any  form  of  en- 
brace  “the  functions  necessary  forced  union  membership’’  by 


Col.  McCormick 
Wed  in  Chicago 
To  Mrs.  Hooper 

Chicago,  Dec.  21 — Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Mrs.  Maryland  Mathison 


The  Times-Herald, 
with  a  far  greater 
circulation  than  any 
competitive  news¬ 
paper,  will  continue 
to  be  the  soundest 
advertising  invest¬ 
ment  in  Washington 
till  someone  finds  a 
better  way  to  sell 
more  goods  than  the 
simple  formula  of 
reaching  more 
people. 


agency  will  handle  are  the  successive  directives,  and  that 
Graham-Paige  Motors  Corp.,  the  courts  had  refused  to  take 
Club  Aluminum  Products  Co.,  jurisdiction  over  WLB  rulings 
Victor  Manufacturing  &  Gasket  in  this  issue,  Jack  Bisco.  U.P. 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  the  Co.,  and  G.  Barr  &  Co.  The  assistant  business  manager,  who 
former  Mrs.  Maryland  Mathison  agency’s  functions,  according  to  signed  the  supplemental  agree- 
Hooper.  Williams,  will  include  a  com-  ment,  declared: 

plete  advertising  agency  service  “The  United  Press  manage- 
Hooper  in  a  quiet  ceremony  here  complemented  by  market  and  ment  is  still  unalterably  opposed 
this  afternoon  at  the  Lakeview  research  departments  correlated  to  the  imposition  upon  its  edi- 
Ave.  apartment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  to  public  and  industrial  rela-  torial  employes  of  any  form  of 
Chauncy  McCormick.  tions.  enforced  union  membership.  Its 

Only  the  immediate  families  ■  acceptance  of  maintenance  of 

and  a  few  close  friends  wit-  Toffor«<->r»  C*  Roll  Hioa*  membership  was  not  voluntary, 
nessed  the  ceremony.  Col.  Me-  purely  in  conformance 

Cormick's  cousins.  Mrs.  Eleanor  N.  Y.  Tini6S  Votorrrn  with  the  mandates  it  had  re- 
Patterson.  publisher  of  the  .  „  „  „  ceived  from  the  wartime  govern- 

Washington  Times-Herald,  and  Jefferson  Garrett  Belh  57,  a  mental  agencies.  We  will  con- 
Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  pub-  jjember  of  the  news  staff  of  the  tjnue  to  contest  enforced  union 
lisher  of  the  New  York  News.  i  c  membership  for  our  editorial 

and  Mrs.  Patterson  attended  the  years,  med  Dec.  15  in  the  Co-  employes  at  every  legitimate  op¬ 
wedding.  lumbia  -  Presbyterian  Medical  portunity.’’ 

Mrs.  Hooper  is  a  member  of  Center,  New  "Vork,  after  an  ill-  supplement  was  signed 

the  DuPage  County  Hunt  and,  in  oess  of  seye^l  weeks.  foj-  the  guild  by  William  W.  Rod- 

the  years  before  the  war,  fre^  _  Deposit,  Ala.,  gers,  secretary  and  treasurer, 

quently  rode  with  the  hunt  at  Bell  attended  public  schools  a 

Pinehurst.  N.  C.  She  has  two  there  and  was  graduated  from  m 

daughters  Alice  and  Anne  the  University  of  Alabama  in  kjcii 

Hooper  1908.  In  1910  he  received  the  Effective  Jan.  1.  the  Texas 

degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Quality  Newspaper.  Inc.,  will 
Columbia  University.  suspend  its  representation  by  the 

After  a  year  on  the  Birming-  Texas  Daily  Press  League  and 
ham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald,  he  will  carry  on  its  own  representa- 
joined  the  Times  staff  in  1911.  Won  from  its  office  at  1219  Lib- 
,  erty  Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  Quality  New.spapers.  Inc., 
Fast  Sg’t.  OvGrtaksn  ^  network  of  seven  papers. 

Sgt.  Milton  Lehman,  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  reporter  for  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  is  speedy.  On  June  5  yr 

he  made  newspaper  history  by  y  \ 

taking  over  the  II  Messaggero  /  \ 

plant  in  Rome  and.  with  a  staff  /  .  \ 

of  four  and  odd  filler  from  pro-  /  m  m  \ 

fessional  correspondents,  getting  /  m  ^  I 
out  the  first  Rome  edition  that  /  ■  .  ^  I 
night.  It  was  Dec.  19  before  I  ■  ^  I  /  A 

the  Legion  of  Merit  award,  1  ■  I  Wg  W 

which  has  been  following  him  A  ^  T  / 

since  last  summer,  overtook  him  A  k  / 

in  the  Piazza  Venezia,  Rome.  I  \  / 


FDR's  'Off-Record'  Trip 
Goes  On  the  Record 

Washington,  Dec.  19 — News¬ 
papers  today  had  another  “well- 
kept  confidence”  in  their  record 
when  President  Roosevelt  re¬ 
turned  to  the  White  House  after 
spending  three  weeks,  except 
for  travel  time  and  an  inspection 
of  Camp  Lejeune.  N.  C.,  at 
Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

With  the  official  party  were 
three  reporters  for  the  major 
press  associations  who  were  un¬ 
der  the  admonition  not  to  write 
anything  for  release  until  the 
President  had  reached  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Mansion.  A  few  minor 
changes  were  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  stories  submitted  to 
him  before  release. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  told  a  press 
conference  several  days  before 
his  Nov.  27  departure  date  that 
he  would  take  a  vacation  at  an 
undisclosed  spot.  Early  specu¬ 
lation  that  another  international 
conference  was  in  prospect  was 
soon  abandoned  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  presence  at  Warm  Springs 
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The  Indianapolis  News,  like  every  other  large  newspaper,  has  been  forced, 
because  of  paper  shortage,  to  omit  many  important  advertisements  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 

Although  the  advertising  fraternity  is  understanding  of,  and  sympathetic  to 
this  general  situation,  we  know  that  it  is  more  than  just  disappointing  to  agencies 
and  advertisers  when  their  advertisements  are  omitted.  However,  as  the  father 
said  to  his  small  son  in  the  midst  of  a  wood-shed  chastisement,  "This  hurts 
us  more  than  it  does  you.” 

Believing  that  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread”  we  inaugurated  a  feature 
many  months  ago  in  which  brief  digests  of  all  omitted  advertisements  are  pub¬ 
lished  each  week  under  the  heading,  "Omissions  Regretted.”  The  increasing¬ 
ly  great  amount  of  favorable  comment  from  our  readers  denotes  an  exceptional 
scrutiny  and  interest  in  this  advertising  feature.  Our  friends,  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  has  in  part  suffered  this  omission  fate,  have  been  almost  unanimous  in  their 
appreciation  of  this  service  of  good  intentions,  even  though  we  have  not  been 
able  to  give  them  quite-complete  insertion  service. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  idea  originated  with  The  News.  We  are  telling  about 
it  now,  as  an  example  of  the  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed  between 
this  newspaper  and  its  advertisers.  Cooperation  of  this  sort,  not  only  with 
advertisers  but  with  its  readers  as  well,  is  another  reason  why  The  Indianapolis 
News  is  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  advertising  mediums. 

The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

7Xe  'D€Ui^  /lione,  "Doe^  JfSU  ^ 


FIRST  in  daily  drodation  . . .  FIRST  in  advertising 


linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


DAN  A  CMUtOU.  til  E.  42M  St.  Nm  Ytfk  tr 
A  K.  LVrZ.  TriboM  Tewer,  ChicaH  H 
AM.  f.  MttZS.  AdverMiif  Olreeier 


FBITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  DRCiMbar  23,  1944 


Press  Freedom 
Mission  to  Keep 
Civilian  Status 


DAYTON  will  be  bigger 
and  busier  than  Prewar 
Dayton  for  these  reasons- 


1*  41  different  Automotive  Products  will  be  made 
in  Dayton. 

2«  18  factories  in  Dayton  will  make  Home  Appli¬ 
ances  and  Equipment. 

3*  65  plants  in  Dayton  will  make  Machine  Tools, 
Jigs,  Dies,  Gauges,  etc. 

4*  456  industrial  plants  in  Dayton  will  make  a  wide 
variety  of  important  peacetime  products. 

5«  $1 00,000,000  annual  farm  income  from  the  rich 
Dayton  area. 

6*  Plans  already  blueprinted  for  Dayton’s  industrial 
postwar  plant  expansion  exceed  $50,000,000. 


Nationally  Represented  by  The  Geo.  A.  MsDevItt  Co. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  D«e*mb«r  23. 


‘■*>T0R  t,  PUBLISHER  for  DaecMiMr  23.  1944 


T>li  »<wrtis«witt>t,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  AdvertUino,  A.N.P.A.,  is  published  by  The  Ercninq  and  Sunday  Star,  Washinpton,  D.  C.,  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers 


industry  forges  the 
tools  of  war,  science,  too,  is  toiling  at  forced  draft. 
Out  of  their  wartime  teamwork  new  discoveries  are 
pouring  at  many  times  normal  peacetime  speed. 


New  ways  of  making  men  and  women  healthier. 
New  and  better  homes  for  millions.  New  and  more 
efficient  ways  of  going  places  and  doing  things.  New 
sources  of  income  for  the  millions  now  producing 
for  war  and  the  millions  who'll  he  marching  home. 
Such  is  the  great  by-product  of  industry's  going  to 
war... the  bright  promise  on  which  millions  pin 
their  hope. 

But  whether  all  this  becomes  real  or  remains  merely 
a  hope  is  still  to  be  determined.  For  people  must  first 
be  made  to  understand  the  mighty  problems  indus¬ 
try  faces  in  liringing  this  hriglit  new  world  to  life. 
And  even  when  they  do  understand,  people  must 
still  be  sold. ..before  their  billions  of  wartime  sav¬ 
ings  are  translated  into  buying. 


Fortunately,  industry  is  making  wartime  <!hs- 
coveries  in  advertising,  too.  And  none  of  them  is 
more  vital  than  its  rediscovery'  of  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  to  create  public  understand¬ 
ing  and  move  the  people  to  action. 


In  newspaper  advertising  that  has  told  the  epic 
of  production-for-war,  industry  has  won  reader  in¬ 
terest  seldom  if  ever  equaled.  In  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  backing  the  war  effort,  industry  has  won  a 
quantity  and  <]uality  of  public  response  never  l)e- 
fore  thought  possible. 


To  build  tomorrow’s  iw.w  world,  industry  needs 
newspaper  advertising  as  never  before.  To  make 
people  appreciate  its  problems,  industry  needs  the 
one  medium  that  delivers  its  message  with  the  force 
and  intimacy  of  one  neighbitr  talking  to  another.  To 
make  people  buy  tomorrow^ s  products,  industry  needs 
the  one  medium  ter  which  fteople  everywlwre  hwk 
every  day  for  buying  inf ormation. 
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Foreign  Press 
Keeps  Up  Fight 
To  Report  Truth 

Fighting  newspapers  devoted 
a  large  share  of  their  curtailed 
space  to  battling  for  the  right 
to  print  the  truth— the  whole 
truth — in  France  and  Argentina 
this  week  and  members  of  the 
House  Military  Committee, 
homeward  bound  after  a  tour 
of  the  war  fronts,  said  they 
would  urge  American  news¬ 
papers  to  issue  foreign  editions 
for  news-hungry  GIs  ...  if  paper 
is  available. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Bari,  Italy, 
the  AP  quoted  some  of  the 
Representatives  as  being  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Paris  and  Rome  editions 
of  American  newspapers. 

Almost  simultaneously,  John 
Cabot  Smith  in  a  copyrighted 
report  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
said  Armando  Rossini,  chief  of 
the  Italian  government  press 
bureau,  blamed  riots  in  Catania 
on  the  control  of  the  press  ex¬ 
ercised  by  Allied  officials.  “Un- 
tortunately  in  Sicily,”  Rossini 
was  quot^,  “the  only  news¬ 
papers  are  published  by  the  Psy¬ 
chological  Warfare  Board,  and 
therefore  naturally  they  do  not 
reflect  the  real  Italian  view¬ 
point.” 

The  newspaper  France  Libre 
accused  American  visitors  of 
closing  their  eyes  to  the  real 
effects  of  war  and  giving  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  “superflcial  ob¬ 
servations”  leading  to  false  op¬ 
timism,  but  concluded  'that  for¬ 
eign  visitors  needed  better 
guides  and  on  the  French  side 
there  should  be  fuller  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  summary  of  the  week’s  for¬ 
eign  press  activities  includes; 

FRANCE  .  .  .  The  Socialist 
Populaire  charged  the  semi¬ 
official  AgenccL  France  Presse  is 
keeping  the  ^blic  “badly  in¬ 
formed”  on  events  abroad  and 
demanded  greater  objectivity 
and  impartiality  in  its  reports: 
“otherwise  our  press  is  no  long¬ 
er  free  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.”  Current  communications 
difficulties,  rather  than  govern¬ 
mental  rules,  were  blamed.  .  .  . 
Paris  had  another  (the  20th) 
newspaper,  Le  Monde,  similar  in 
typography  and  format  to  the 
pre-war  Le  Temps,  once  the 
semi-official  organ  of  the  French 
government.  Le  Monde  was 
hailed  by  Parisians  because  it 
contained  more  news  than  views. 
Its  managing  editor  is  Hubert 
Beuve-Mery,  correspondent  for 
Le  Temps  at  Prague  until  the 
time  of  the  Munich  pact,  and 
its  editorial  board  includes 
Emile  Henrlot.  former  literary 
editor  of  Le  Temps.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  nlant  of  Le  Temps. 
.  .  .  Paul  Chack.  who  once  wrote 
in  Aujourd’hui  that  “the  Amer¬ 
ican  Army  is  an  army  of  brutal 
gangsters,”  was  condemned  to 
dea&  by  the  Court  of  Assizes 
for  collusion  with  the  enemy. 
Georges  Suarez,  editor  of  Au¬ 
jourd’hui,  was  shot  for  the  same 
crime  six  weeks  ago.  Next 
newspaper  man  to  face  trial  is 
Henri  Beraud 

YUGOSLAVIA  .  .  .  Writing 
from  Rome.  C.  L.  Sulzberger  of 
New  York  Timet,  reported  four 


daily  newspapers  are  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Belgrade:  Borba,  edit¬ 
ed  bv  General  Djilas,  Commu¬ 
nist  leader;  GUu,  National  Lib¬ 
eration  Front;  Omladina,  anti- 
Fascist  Youth;  and  Politika 
Yugoslavis,  leading  pre  -  war 
paper  with  its  old  editor,  Vladi¬ 
slav  Ribnikar,  who  is  Marshal 
Tito’s  minister  of  information. 
There  is  strict  censorship  and 
criticism  of  the  new  regime  is 
not  countenanced.  Politika  fea¬ 
tures  news  from  the  western 
countries  while  Borba  plays  up 
Soviet  reports. 

ARGENTINA  ...  A  new  news¬ 
paper,  Die  Zietung,  formerly  the 
Deutsche  La  Plata  Zeitung  and, 
for  one  day,  the  Gaceta  del 
Plata,  appeared  on  the  streets 
of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  Nazi 
community,  the  first  German- 
language  daily  since  Oct.  17. 
Francisco  von  Francken,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Deutsche 
La  Plata  Zeitung,  is  the  editor. 
’The  12-page  tabloid  contained 
only  one  page  of  news  about 
the  European  war,  with  Allied 
and  German  versions;  it  studi¬ 
ously  avoided  any  “propaganda 
in  lavor  of  the  cause  of  any 
of  the  countries  with  which  Ar¬ 
gentina  has  broken  diplomatic 
relations,”  but  it  carried  adver¬ 
tisements  by  blacklisted  German 
companies.  .  .  .  Cabildo,  anti- 
U.  S.  nationalist  newspaper,  re¬ 
appeared  with  a  defiant  attitude 
toward  the  government  which 
suppressed  it  on  Dec.  7.  It  re¬ 
peated  the  statements  which  got 
it  into  trouble  and  said  it  was 
not  only  entitled,  but  compelled 
to  tell  the  truth  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  standing  ready  “to  die  for 
the  country.” 

CUBA  .  .  .  Dr.  Jorge  Manach, 
one-time  director  of  Hispanic- 
American  studies  at  Columbia 
University,  a  former  Minister  of 
State  and  Secretary  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  took  charge  of  the  Diario 
de  la  Marina,  succeeding  the  late 
Dr.  Jose  Ignacion  Rivero. 

VENEZUELA  .  .  ,  En  route  to 
his  home  at  Joliet,  Ill.  for  the 
holidays,  Everett  A.  Bauman, 
general  manager  of  the  U.P.  in 
Venezuela,  told  reporters  in  Mi¬ 
ami  that  Venezuela  has  “as  much 
or  more  freedom  of  the  press 
than  other  South  American 
countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Uruguay.”  Almost  every  ex¬ 
treme  is  represented  in  the 
seven  morning  and  two  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  in  Caracas,  he 
said,  and  criticism  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  comes  from  all  sides. 
Venezuela  has  been  without  a 
dictatorship  for  nine  years. 

ECUADOR  .  .  .  ’The  United 
Press  reported  that  police  in 
Quito  released  Jorge  Mantilla, 
editor  of  Ultimas  Noticias,  who 
had  been  arrested  for  printing 
a  national  assembly  decree  be¬ 
fore  the  government  had  time  to 
publish  its  own  bulletin.  ’The 
decree  ordered  the  arrest  of  for¬ 
mer  government  officials.  Man¬ 
tilla’s  arrest  brought  strong  pro¬ 
tests  from  the  National  Union 
of  Newspaper  Men,  maintaining 
that  “the  time  when  newspaper 
men  could  be  arrested  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  for  acts  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  their  profession 
should  have  definitely  passed.” 

RUSSIA  .  . .  All  Moscow  news¬ 
papers  published  a  full  -  page 
poem  extolling  the  deeds  and 
virtues  of  Josef  Stalin. 


Argentina  Press 
Freedom  Carries 
Risk  for  Editors 

By  Joseph  Newman 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

Buenos  Aires,  ( By  Telephone 
to  Editor  &  Publisher) — ^Editors 
and  publishers  of  two  Argentine 
newspapers  which  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed  for  their  defense  of  the 
democracies  and  attacks  on  the 
Axis  have  decided  to  put  to  a 
test  the  government’s  official 
declaration  of  press  liberty.  The 
papers  are  Argentina  Libre,  a 
weekly  suppressed  on  July  15, 
1943,  the  month  after  the  mili¬ 
tary  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  Castillo  government,  and 
La  Vanguardia,  the  Socialist 
daily  closed  last  April  22. 

As  a  result  of  the  government’s 
recent  decree  lifting  the  ban  on 
suppressed  newspapers,  Argen¬ 
tina  Libre  resumed  publication 
on  Dec.  7,  selling  out  its  edition 
of  47,000  copies  almost  imedi- 
ately  after  they  appeared  on  the 
street.  The  pre-suppression  cir¬ 
culation  was  25,000.  Luis  Kois- 
mann,  publisher,  said  he  re¬ 
turned  here  last  month  from 
exile  in  Montevideo,  where  he 
fled  in  August,  1943,  after  his 
paper  was  suppressed. 

Americo  Ghioldi,  former  So¬ 
cialist  Deputy  and  editor  of  La 
Vanguardia,  said  he  plans  to  re¬ 
sume  publication  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  He  and  Juan  Antonio 
Solari,  another  former  Socialist 
Deputy  and  editor  of  La  Van¬ 
guardia,  were  released  from  jail 
last  August.  They  declined  to 
resume  publication  until  eight 
other  employes  were  released 
from  prison.  ’They  were  set  free 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

They'll  Pull  No  Punches 

The  editors  of  these  two  papers 
said  they  will  pull  no  punches 
and  will  take  full  advantage  of 
the  press  freedom  announce  by 
the  government.  If  they  do,  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  foreign  newspaper 
men  will  be  able  to  see  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  policy  put  to  its  first 
real  test.  Up  to  now,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  know  just  how 
much  freedom  of  press  there  is 
in  Argentina,  because  news¬ 
papers  are  still  too  frightened  to 
exercise  their  newly  found  free¬ 
dom. 

There  is  good  reason  for  their 
fear.  Publishers  know  that  For¬ 
eign  Minister  Orlando  Peluffo’s 
announcement  of  press  liberty 
on  July  26  did  not  spring  from 
the  government’s  belief  in  a  free 
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experienced  newspaper  man 
with  enterprise,  initiative,  who 
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press,  but  from  its  internatioMi 
diplomatic  difficulties.  This  cu 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Peluflo'i 
announcement  was  made  at  the 
end  of  a  long  speech  replyinfto 
Cordell  Hull’s  charges  that  the 
Farrell  regime  was  fascist  sod 
pro-Axis.  As  part  of  its  attempt 
to  refute  such  charges,  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  government  formally 
lifted  the  ban  on  the  press. 

But  liberty  of  prcM  in  Argeo- 
tina  is  an  anachronism  becauie 
the  country  at  the  same  time  ii 
living  under  a  state  of  siege. 
■Therefore,  while  publishers  are 
free  to  print  what  they  want 
the  government  also  is  free  to 
arrest  anyone  it  wants  wit^ut 
preferring  any  charges.  For  thii 
reason  La  Prensa,  La  Neeion, 
and  the  other  great  newspapers 
of  Buenos  Aires  do  not  pubM 
all  the  foreign  news  they  re 
ceive  from  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press,  and  refr^ 
from  any  strong  editorial  attacks 
on  the  government. 

Foreign  correspondents  also 
are  technically  free  to  report 
whatever  they  want,  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  no  censorship  of 
their  reports.  However,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  right  under  the  state 
of  siege  to  arrest  anyone  it  likes 
is  a  threat  which  hangs  over 
every  typewriter. 

On  the  other  hand,  corre 
spondents,  if  they  are  willing  to 
take  the  risk,  have  more  ^ 
dom  than  in  almost  any  otto 
Latin  American  country,  with 
the  exception  of  Uruguay.  Hie 
domestic  press,  likewiM,  has 
suifli  freedom  if  it  is  willing  to 
take  the  risk. 
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WHAT  MARES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


Silent  Night, 

Holy  Night  .  .  . 

Prom  his  seat  on  the  hard,  worn,  waiting- 
room  bench  a  soldier  bent  forward  to  listen. 

All  is  calm. 

All  is  bright  .  .  . 

A  passing  red  cap  paused  as  clear  voices 
lifted  and  filled  the  great  vaulted  room. 

’Round  yon  Virgin  Mother  and  Child, 
Holy  Infant,  so  tender  and  mild . . . 

A  tired  little  girl  sat  up  to  watch  the  carol¬ 
ers,  her  eyes  bright  with  the  wonder  of  this 
minor  miracle  in  a  crowded  railway  station. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace. 

Sleep  in  heavenly  peace  ... 


Thus  did  Christmas  come  this  week  to 
the  hurrying  holiday  travelers  who  thronged 
Minneapolis  transportation  centers  on 
their  way  to  family  and  home;  Christmas 
carried  in  the  ringing  melody  of  32  youth¬ 
ful  voices  —  the  Girls’  Chorus  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune. 

As  friendly  and  helpful  as  the  newspapers 
which  they  serve,  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribime  employees  each  year  travel 
many  an  extra  mile,  cheerfully  work  many 
an  extra  hour  to  lend  a  neighborly  hand  to 
residents  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

Every  fall  the  SJT  Girls’  Chorus  shares 
the  spotlight  at  the  Veterans  Hospital  with 
the  famous  Pheasant  Dinner  staged  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal 
and  Tribune  with  assistance  from  htm- 


dreds  of  Minnesota  sportsmen.  Concerts 
in  Miimeapolis  public  parks  and  before 
civic  and  business  groups  help  fill  a  busy 
year  for  these  experienced  choristers. 

By  such  participation  in  the  warm  com¬ 
munity  spirit  of  the  region  and  its  people, 
the  men  and  women  who  staff  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune  contribute 
much  to  the  appreciative  regard  which  these 
newspapers  have  earned  among  their  read¬ 
ers  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  (more 
than  350,000  f^amilies  every  weekday,  more 
than  400,000  families  every  Simday). 

Good  citizens  and  neighbors  .  .  .  the 
Miimeapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribime  are 
welcomed  not  only  as  complete,  reliable, 
well-edited  reporters  of  the  news,  but  aa 
companions,  piartners  and  friends. 


ft 
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House  Inquiry 
On  Newsprint 
May  Continue 

Rep.  Halle'ck  to  Ask 
Further  Investigation 

By  New  Congress 

Washington,  Dec.  19.  —  Rep. 
Charles  A.  Halleck  of  Indiana, 
author  of  the  resolution  which 
resulted  in  a  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigation  of  newsprint  supply 
and  distribution,  will  ask  the 
next  Congress  to  authorize  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  probe. 

Adjournment  of  Congress  ends 
the  life  of  the  investigating 
group — a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  —  and  a 
new  resolution  will  be  required 
to  recreate  it. 

While  Halleck  was  sponsor 
and  ranking  Republican  mem¬ 
ber,  the  chairmanship  went  to 
Rep.  Lyle  Boren  of  Oklahoma,  a 
Democrat.  It  is  customary  for 
the  party  in  power  to  select 
chairmen  from  among  its  own 
members. 

I  Year's  Inqusst 

Th^. inquiry  extended  almost 
one  hill  year.  Present  and  for¬ 
mer  officials  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  and  of  other  agencies 
were  heard  as  were  spokesmen 
for  the  pulp  industry  and  the 
newspaper  business. 

Achievements  credited  to  the 
committee  include: 

1.  Substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  wood-cutting  industry,  pro¬ 
ducing  pulpwood. 

2.  Successful  meetings  with 
the  Canadian  producers  and 
newsprint  control  officers,  which 
play^  a  large  part  in  establish¬ 
ing  definite  quotas  for  shipment 
into  the  U.  S. 

3.  Revision  of  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  regulations  governing  defer¬ 
ments  of  agricultural  labor  em¬ 
ploy^  in  wood  cutting. 

4.  “Open  files”  in  the  news¬ 
print  appeals  board  and  stream¬ 
lining  of  its  procedures. 

5.  Laying  of  the  groundwork 
for  a  self-sufficient  domestic 
newsprint  industry.  The  com¬ 
mittee  visited  the  paper  mill  at 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  toured  the 
southern  area  to  examine  the 
possibilities  for  post-war  devel¬ 
opment  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
ture  using  slash  pine  which  is 
found  in  abundance. 

6.  Reduction  of  government 
departmental  use  of  paper  in 
printing  releases,  reports  and 
documents.  The  actual  cuts  were 
worked  out  by  Elmer  Davis, 
OWI  director,  and  an  inter¬ 
departmental  committee,  after  a 
series  of  hearings  at  which 
the  House  committee  demanded 
justification  or  discontinuance  of 
printed  matter. 

7.  Preliminary  plans  to  place 
In  operation  two  large  mills  long 
out  of  use. 

When  the  committee  came  into 
existence,  forecasts  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  reduction  in  tonnage  for 
publishers  was  40%  below  the 
1941  ba.se  year  usage.  One  gov¬ 
ernment  official  in  a  report  on 
“bedrock  economy”  had  esti¬ 
mated  that  newspapers  could 
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exist  on  10 ''I  of  their  pre-war 
tonnage. 

“Our  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed,”  Rep.  Halleck  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  "to  step  up  pro¬ 
duction,  cure  abuses  “in  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  curb  wasteful  use  of 
paper.  It  has  gone  a  long  way 
to  meet  those  objectives.  In  any 
event,  we  put  an  end  to  the 
policy  of  dividing  up  shortages.” 

The  resolution  also  provided 
for  inquiry  into  the  plans  of 
government  agencies  to  substi¬ 
tute  government  grades  for  pri¬ 
vate  brands  which,  by  reason  of 
national  advertising,  had  won 
public  acceptance.  Officials  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  it  was  found,  had  advanced 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  gov¬ 
ernment  grades  to  the  point 
where  some  actually  were  cov¬ 
ered  in  formal  orders. 

Dozens  of  businessmen  were 
called  as  witnesses  to  support 
the  committee  contention  that 
brands  should  be  continued  and 
protected.  OPA  withheld  action 
but  has  not  dropped  the  notion 
of  standards  fixed  by  Washing¬ 
ton  bureaus. 

■ 

Washington  Star  Carols 
Go  All  Over  the  World 

Inspired  by  and  in  response 
to  the  request  of  a  young  med¬ 
ical  corpsman  in  a  Southwest 
Pacific  hospital  who  had  organ¬ 
ized  a  choir  and  wanted  to  sing 
carols  to  the  wounded  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day,  the  Washington 
'( D.  C.  1  Star  has  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  nearly  27,000  copies  of 
eight  popular  carols. 

The  carols,  printed  on  both 
sides  of  sheets  of  newsprint  for 
airmail  sending  to  servicemen 
on  all  parts  of  the  globe  have 
been  requested  and  mailed  out 
bv  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
Chaplain  Services,  local 
churches,  groups  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  and  nearly  10,000  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Both  the  music  and  the  words 
are  reproduced  in  standard  sheet 
music  size  from  the  book  “Sing 
for  Christmas”  written  by  Opal 
Wheeler  and  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  Four  carols  are 
printed  on  each  side  of  the  sheet 
wi^h  a  decorative  border  of  holly 
and  bells. 

■ 

Former  Newsman 
loins  Capital  Clergy 

Leo'«swdtowv.  '"'^d..  Dec.  21 — 
The  Pev.  Herbert  Costain,  of 
this  citv,  the  new  pastor  of  the 
St.  And’^ew’s  and  All  'Saints 
P.E.  parishes  of  Oakley,  Md., 
was  among  the  m’nle^ers  or- 
ds'ned  tod^v  hv  ♦h"  'Sev.  An¬ 
gus  Dun.  bishop  of  Washington, 
at  ♦he  Ns^io»ial  Episcopal  Cathe¬ 
dral  in  Wach'ngion.  D  C. 

Rev,  Cos^ain  was.  prior  to  his 
entering  the  studv  for  the 
clergv,  a  former  Washington 
newspaper  and  advertising  man 
serving  as  copv'vrite*’  and  later 
church  editor  of  the  Washington 
Herald  On  July  29  he  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Alexandria,  Va., 
Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  Costain  is  a  native-born 
Englishman,  coming  to  America 
and  locating  in  Washington  some 
17  years  ago. 


Microfilm  Index 
Is  Anniversary 
Project  of  Doily 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Dec.  20 — 
In  commemoration  of  its  75th 
anniversary,  the  Chattanooga 
Times  is  microfilming  and  index¬ 
ing  its  permanent  files  for  pres¬ 
entation  later  to  the  Chattanooga 
Public  Library. 

The  diamond  jubilee  was  cele¬ 
brated  last  Friday  with  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  of  Times  employes, 
the  principal  speaker  being 
Brig.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
who  recently  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  Army  service  and  resumed 
his  positions  as  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  and  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times.  (His  talk 
was  reported  in  E.  &  P.  last 
week ) . 

Other  speakers  were  Col.  Mil- 
ton  B.  Ochs,  former  Times  map¬ 
aging  editor  and  employe  and 
executive  for  66  years:  Adolph 
Shelby  Ochs,  now  Washington 
correspondent,  and  Charles  McD. 
Puckette,  general  manager.  A 
message  was  received  from  Ar¬ 
thur  Havs  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  saying  in  congratu¬ 
lation  : 

“It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me 
that  I  will  not  be  in  Chattanooga 
for  the  celebration  of  the  75th 
anniversary  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times.  I  trust,  however,  that 


you  will  convey  to  the  membei 
of  the  staff  my  greetings  which 
at  that  time  will  be  coming  frogj 
some  unidentifiable  stop  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  where  I  shall 
be  on  a  tour  of  inspection  for  the 
American  Red  Cross.  "To  each 
and  every  member  of  the  staff 
I  send  my  heartiest  congratula¬ 
tions. 

“The  Chattanooga  Times  hai 
grown  steadily  and  consistenth 
during  these  past  75  years,  it 
withstood  the  yellow  fever  epi¬ 
demic  in  1878  as  sturdily  as  at 
other  times  it  carried  on  agiiyut 
what  was  quite  obviously  the 
popular  whim.  It  has  always  n- 
mained  true  to  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  by  Adolph  i 
Ochs  ‘To  give  the  news  witoout 
fear  or  favor.’  Never  was  there 
a  greater  opportunity  than  that 
which  lies  ahead  in  the  years  to 
come  for  a  newspaper  d^icated 
to  such  a  principle. 

“I  am  confident  the  challenge 
will  be  met  by  the  Chattanooga 
Times  with  its  present  staff  and 
those  of  its  number  who  I  hope 
will  be  returning  shortly  from 
the  various  services.” 

The  Times  was  founded  Dec. 
15,  1869  bv  a  company  comprised 
of  Maj.  Thomas  B.  Kirby,  Paton 
S.  Samble  and  Frank  A.  DeGeor- 
gia.  In  1878,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  then 
20  years  old,  purchased  the 
paper. 


Joins  PM 

Wilbur  H.  Baldinger.  former 
editor  of  the  Guild  Reporter, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  PM 


SO  LONG  BUT  NOT  GOOD-BYE! 

Over  twenty  years  ago  with  the  late  Mr.  George 
A.  Kubler  I  helped  organize  the  Certified  Dry  Mat 
Corporation.  I  have  been  actively  identified  with 
the  business  as  an  officer,  director  and  stockholder 
since  its  inception. 

On  November  14th  I  saw  fit  to  resign  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Corporation,  having  succeeded  the 
late  Mr.  Kubler  in  February,  1944.  I  have  also  re- 
.■:igned  as  a  Director. 

Having  devoted  fully  twenty-five  years  to  the 
promotion  of  the  dry  mat  idea,  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  dry  mats  as  well  as  their  sale,  I  feel  highly 
indebted  to  publishers,  stereotypers,  and  mechanical 
men  generally  for  the  good-will  and  cooperation 
shown  me  in  my  contacts  and  endeavors. 

I  hope  to  remain  identified  with  the  dry  mat  busi¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  near  future  I  expect  to  be  able  to 
make  an  announcement  of  interest  to  dry  mat  users. 

In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  all  my  friends  a  Merry  Christmas  and  A 
Happy  New  Year,  and  to  thank  them  for  their 
kind  wishes. 

A.  B.  Bradie, 

23  West  73rd  Street, 
New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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Shortly  after  the  Coast  Guard  took  the  pic¬ 
ture  from  which  the  drawing  at  the  right  was 
made.  Pvt.  Theodore  J.  Miller,  22nd  Marines, 
was  killed  in  action.  He  lost  his  life  trying  to 
save  the  life  of  another  Marine.  His  picture, 
incidentally,  has  been  used  in  many  ways  to 
help  the  cause  of  the  men  fighting  the  war. 
This  is  his  last  letter  home  (reprinted  from 
Chrysler  War  Work  Magazine): 

Dear  Ma: 

Well,  I  Ijopt  you  haven’t  worried  too  much 
about  me.  I  just  haven’t  been  in  a  position  to  write. 
I  might  just  as  well  tell  you  right  now  what  we 
Ixive  done  in  the  way  of  fighting.  Well,  we  hit  three 
islands  in  Jive  days  at  Eniwetok  Atoll  in  the 
Marshalls,  and  I  tell  you  we  were  a  tired  out 
hunch  of  guys. 

Oh  yeh,  you  might  see  my  picture  in  the  paper. 
The  photographer  took  it  as  I  was  coming  hack  on 
the  ship  over  the  cargo  net.  My  name  won’t  be  on 
It,  and  I  had  on  a  heavy  beard  and  was  real  iirty. 

Any  chow  you  want  to  send  will  be  very  much 
appreciated.  Boy,  am  I  a  chow  hound.  J  was  up  to 
i6o  pounds,  hut  lost  weight  in  those  battles. 
Don’t  worry  about  me.  I’m  in  a  safe  place.  Send 
all  the  candy  you  can.  Remember  those  nuts  you 
used  to  send  to  Bob — well?  Hour  loving  son,  Ted. 


HFS  not  coming  NOME. . . 


This  battle- weary  Marine  is  not  coming  home. 
He  has  given  his  life  for  the  country  he  loved.  He 
has  died  so  that  others  overseas  may  come  back  to 
a  land  of  hope  and  opportunity. 

When  we  used  his  picture  in  our  October  page 
in  this  publication,  he  was  a  symbol.  He  was  our 
army  and  navy,  fighting  for  a  free  America.  He  was 
the  mirror  of  millions  of  young  men  enduring 
danger,  dirt,  fatigue — and  often  death,  so  that  the 
glorious  tradition  of  a  liberty-loving  country  might 
continue.  He  was  the  soldier  who  wanted  to  come 
home  to  the  America  he  remembered. 

All  that  we  knew  about  him  was  in  his  eyes  and 
the  tired  lines  of  his  face.  We  didn’t  know  his  name. 
But  now  we  know.  Regretfully  we  must  report  that 
he  was  killed  while  trying  to  save  a  buddy  on  Ebon 


Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  May  his  sacrifice  be 
not  in  vain. 

Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor,  The  News  has  been 
fighting  to  preserve  at  home  what  our  men  overseas 
are  valiantly  fighting  for.  The  America  that,  through 
freedom  of  opportunity,  freedom  of  expression, 
freedom  from  governmental  check  and  repression, 
freedom  from  bullies,  blusterers,  and  bureaucrats, 
is  the  greatest  and  the  best  country  in  the  world. 
The  News  will  fight,  as  best  it  can,  to  keep  it  that 
way,  so  that  when  our  men  come  home  they  will 
find  the  America  they  longed  for  and  dreamed 
about  from  afar. 
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What  Henry  Gorrell 
Needs  Is  Press  Agent 

UJ^.  War  Reporter  Ace  in  U.  Sw  But  Wife. 
South  African  GirL  Must  Be  Shown 


YOU  WOULDN’T  have  to  tell 

American  newspaper  readers 
that  Henry  T.  (Hank)  Gorrell 
of  United  Press 
is  a  tip~top  war 
correspondent 
One  of  the  best. 

But  Hank’s 
wife  is  a  South 
African  girl 
whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  in  Johan¬ 
nesburg  a  couple 
of  years  ago, 
during  a  few 
minutes  off  from 
covering  the 
war,  and  has  Gorrell 
just  brought  to 
the  United  States  for  the  first 
time.  She  hasn’t  seen  the  Amer¬ 
ican  papers. 

So  when  he  arrived  at  the 
U.P.  offices  in  New  York  this 
week,  for  his  first  return  home 
from  the  battle  fronts  of  Africa 
and  Europe  in  five  years  and 
three  mont^,  he  begged  a  pro- 
niotion  picture  of  himself  hang¬ 
ing  on  the  wall  of  U.P.  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  Frank  Brady’s  of¬ 
fice  “so  I  can  convince  my  wife 
I  amount  to  something.” 

The  picture  features  Hank’s 
Air  Medal,  and  the  copy  under¬ 
neath  says  some  pretty  impres¬ 
sive  things  about  him  that  he 
thinks  his  wife  ought  to  read. 
It  says: 

Extreme  Gallantry 

“To  Henry  T.  Gorrell,  civilian 
representative  of  United  Press 
serving  with  the  American  Army 
Air  Force  in  the  Middle  East, 
for  extreme  gallantry  in  conduct 
under  fire  while  participating 
in  a  bombing  mission.  Enemy 
aircraft  were  encountered  and  in 
combat  two  enemy  aircraft  were 
shot  down.  For  several  hours 
Mr.  Gorrell  rendered  vital  aid 
to  a  seriously  wounded  member 
of  the  crew.  His  action  im- 
doubtedly  saved  the  life  of  this 
soldier.” 

Mrs.  Gorrell  should  under¬ 
stand,  of  course,  that  space  limi¬ 
tations  put  the  damper  on  a  lot 
of  things  U.P.  might  have  added 
to  that  caption.  For  few  have 
seen  as  much  of  World  War  II 
as  her  husband,  and  no  one  has 
done  a  more  distinguished  Job 
of  reporting  it.  A  campaign 
without  him  really  isn’t  official. 
In  fact,  when  U.P.’s  president, 
Hugh  Baillie,  gave  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  return  to  the  U.  S.  from 
Germany,  where  .  he  witnessed 
the  fall  of  Eschweiler,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  the 
Allies  wouldn’t  march  into  Ber¬ 
lin  while  he  was  away. 

Incidentally,  Gorrell  hopes  to 
take  a  three-months’  vacation — 
which  gives  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  he  thinks  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  Uie  war  with  Germany. 
“There’s  plenty  of  bloody  fight¬ 
ing  ahead,”  he  says,  “before  we 
take  Berlin.” 

Gorrell’s  experience  during 
the  last  five  years  is  in  effect  a 


history  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
He  was  in  London  when  it  be¬ 
gan,  remained  there  during  the 
“phony”  war,  then  went  to 
Budapest  to  report  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Balkans.  He  saw 
the  Russian  entry  into  Bessa¬ 
rabia,  Hitler’s  dissection  of 
Transylvania,  and  scored  a  24- 
hour  beat  on  Germany’s  entry 
into  Rumania. 

“Ordinarily,”  he  says,  “I  would 
have  gotten  into  trouble  with 
the  censors  for  that,  but  every¬ 
thing  was  so  mixed  up  nobody 
noticed.” 

Gorrell  smelled  the  Russo- 
German  war  in  the  offing,  he 
says,  but  censorship  was  pretty 
rough  and  he  couldn’t  get  the 
news  out  At  a  cocktail  party 
he  asked  a  German  military  at¬ 
tache,  “Mein  Herr,  what’s  all 
this  talk  about  the  Russians  hav¬ 
ing  40  divisions  on  the  border 
ready  to  fight?” 

Befuddled  by  liquor,  the  Ger¬ 
man  replied  without  thinking, 
“Let  them  dare  to  move.  Ger¬ 
many  has  the  answer.” 

Declares  Gorrell,  “I  was  able 
to  get  out  a  story  that  as  a 
simple  observer  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  all  was  not  quite 
right  between  Germany  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  But  the  hint  fell  on  deaf 
ears  at  home.  Couple  of  months 
later  the  thing  broke  wide  open. 
It  was  50-50  who  was  going  to 
hit  first — Germany  or  Russia.  It 
could  have  started  either  way. 

Gorrell  saw  German  “tourists,” 
clad  in  golf  clothes,  pouring  into 
Bulgaria,  he  says,  with  their 
military  haircuts  and  Leica  cam¬ 
eras  hung  around  their  necks. 
In  Sofia  “I  saw  a  bunch  of  them 
sitting  in  the  lobby  of  a  hotel 
when  a  German  general  entered. 
They  snapped  to  attention, 
clicked  their  heels,  and  helled 
Hitler.  It  was  very  funny.” 

From  Sofia,  Gorrell  went  to 
Salonica  and  followed  the  Greek 
army  for  five  months.  He  joined 
up  with  the  British  when  they 
marched  into  Greece,  participat¬ 
ed  in  their  retreat  when  the 
Germans  invaded,  was  the  only 
American  correspondent  evacu¬ 
ated  across  the  Corinth  Canal 
from  Naupolion  when  German 
paratroopers  landed. 

From  there  he  went  to  Crete 
and  then  Alexandria,  where  a 
case  of  malaria  so  severe  doctors 
thought  it  was  spinal  meningitis 
laid  him  low;  next  to  Syria, 
where  he  joined  the  Australians 
in  the  attack  against  Beirut — a 
campaign  which  was  never  ade¬ 
quately  described  in  the  press, 
he  said,  because  of  extreme  cen¬ 
sorship. 

On  April  7.  1942,  Gorrell 

ducked  out  for  his  marriage  in 
Johannesburg,  three  weeks  later 
boarded  a  British  cruiser  escort¬ 
ing  a  convoy  to  Malta.  His  ship 
was  torpedoed,  the  convoy  was 
bombed  so  heavily  it  lost  a 
cruiser,  three  destroyers,  and 
five  merchant  ships.  He  was 


never  permitted  to  tell  that 
story  either.  “We  fought  off  so 
many  Nazi  aircraft  we  ran  out  of 
ack  ack  shells  while  still  350 
miles  from  Malta.” 

(Morrell  was  in  on  the  battle 
of  El  Alamein,  which  he  covered 
all  the  way  to  Tripoli,  did  a  lot 
of  bombing  missions  (on  one  of 
which  he  received  the  air  medal 
— he  has  52  operational  bombing 
hours  to  his  credit).  He  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  his  decoration 
and  a  cable  proclaiming  the 
birth  of  his  youngster  on  the 
same  day  while  reporting  the 
advance  on  Tripoli. 

He  caught  the  tail-end  of  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  eye-witnessed 
the  landings  at  Salerno.  “I 
threw  my  dispatches  off  a  cruiser 
in  smoke  fioats  marked  with 
flags  for  a  destroyer  to  pick  up,” 
he  says.  “I  thought  I  was  scoop¬ 
ing  the  world.  Later  I  foimd 
out  only  one  of  the  dispatches 
had  gotten  through.  The  other 
four  floats  were  destroyed  by 
bomb  -  disposal  crews  who 
thought  they  were  a  secret 
weapon  or  something.” 

Disaster  at  Salerno 

The  world  has  never  been  told 
how  close  we  were  to  disaster  at 
Salerno,  said  Gorrell.  “My 
cruiser  was  ordered  to  proceed 
full  steam  to  Sicily  to  pick  up 
1.500  convalescent  British  sol¬ 
diers — men  suffering  from  shock, 
malaria,  battle  wounds — to  throw 
into  the  battle  as  shock  troops. 
'They  were  given  rusty  rifles.  15 
rounds  of  ammunition  each,  and 
sent  in  to  stem  the  German  tide. 
Some  of  them  still  wore  their 
bloody  bandages.” 

Gorrell  hit  the  Normandy 
beachhead  on  D-Day,  followed 
the  Allied  advance  across  Nor¬ 
mandy  and  Brittany,  and  into 
Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany. 

Fighting  in  the  Hurtgen  For¬ 
est  of  Germany  was  the  worst 
of  the  war,  he  says — “tougher 
than  St.  Lo  and  D-Day  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

He  isn’t  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  counter-offen¬ 
sive  launched  by  the  Germans 
Dec.  17.  “I^ey  were  able  to 
stack  up  a  lot  of  equipment  and 
ammunition  because  the  weather 
stopped  our  bombers.  But  we 
have  a  lot  of  reserve  equipment 
too.  Some  of  the  boys  have 
been  sitting  around  just  itching 
for  the  Krauts  to  start  some¬ 
thing.  The  counter  -  offensive 
will  probably  hasten  the  end  of 
the  war.  With  the  Germans’ 
backs  against  the  Rhine,  the 
nrogress  of  the  war  isn’t  being 
measured  any  more  in  terms  of 
distance  gained.  It’s  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Germans  killed.  We  can 
only  win  this  war  by  killing 
Germans. 

“The  counter-offensive  is  a 
wild-bull  rush  to  turn  our  flank 
and  embarrass  us — but  the  em¬ 
barrassment  can  only  be  tem¬ 
porary.” 

He  believes  German  morale 
was  vastly  improved  by  the  re¬ 
cent  friction  between  the  Allies. 
“They  believe  if  ttiey  can  just 
keep  us  fighting  long  enough 
the  Allies  will  split  and  we’ll 
have  to  do  some  horse-trading.” 

Gorrell  met  his  wife  and 
youngster  in  New  York  after 
they  had  fiown  from  Cairo  in 
the  bucket  seat  of  an  Army 
transport. 


M.  V.  O'Connell 
Is  Chicago  H-A 
Promotion  Head 

Maj.  Milton  V.  O’Connell,  fo^ 
mer  New  York  City  newspaper 
and  public  relations  man,  who 
has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  inac¬ 
tive  reserve  sta¬ 
tus  by  the  U.  S. 

Marine  Corps, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general 
promotion  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  Chi- 
capo  H  erald- 
American. 

On  active 
duty  with  the 
marines  since 
November,  1940,  0'Conaa)l 
Maj.  O’Connell 
served  in  the  Carribbean  and 
South  Pacific  for  almost  two 
years.  He  returned  late  last 
year  to  become  editor  of  the 
official  Marine  Corps  “Head¬ 
quarters  Bulletin”  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 

A  marine  veteran  of  the  first 
World  War,  he  was  wounded  hi 
action  in  1918. 

Maj.  O’Connell  started  news¬ 
paper  work  with  the  New  York 
Times  in  1913,  and  subsequently 
served  on  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  ffeie 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Since 
1924  he  has  been  in  advertising 
and  public  relations  work  in 
New  York,  most  recently  wi(4 
H.  A.  Bruno  &  Associates. 
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J.  J.  McCutcheon  Philadelplu." 
Adv.  Manager 
Qermantown  Courier 

“Are  you  Interested  In  a  buying 
market  of  20,000  famillea — in  a 
community  that  contains  tha 
fifth  busiest  comer  in  Phlladal". 
phia? 

“When  peace  comes  the  saaSi , 
retail  outlets,  some  of  whlefc| 
are  more  than  one  hundudj^ 
years  young,  will  still  sell  to  tl* 
highest  per  capita  Income  groups* 
in  Philadelphia.  | 

“The  Qermantown  Courier  can  | 
help  you  to  know  this  commua*'  i 
ity  and  its  retail  outlets  for 
your  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
ucts;  and,  if  used  with  our  . 
other  two  papers,  the  Upper  1 
Darby  News  and  the  Main  Line 
Times,  you  will  have  over  160,- 
000  readers  of  your  advertUlng." 

Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6060 
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Some  AP  mop  makers:  Staff  Artist  Alan  Klein,  left,  Howell  Dodd, 
AP  Newsfeatures  Art  Director  just  returned  from  Europe,  and  AP 
War  Reporter  William  S.  White. 


AP  Newsfeatures*  Background  Map  service  began 
with  the  first  week  of  war  in  1939.  It  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  valuable  interpretive  newspaper  feature  of  its  kind. 
AP  Background  Maps  keep  ahead  of  the  headlines,  chart* 
ing  each  new  turn  of  the  war,  often  in  advance  of  action. 

AP  Background  Maps  are  prepared  by  a  corps  of 
experts  in  New  York  and  Washington,  augmented  by  AP 
staff  members  in  every  war  theater.  Background  Maps  are 
available  in  separate  services  for  morning  and  evening 
newspapers.  Hundreds  of  papers  find  them  indispensable. 
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EDITOR  Milton  Giles  of  the 
Franklin  County  Times  at  Tus- 
cumbta,  Ala.,  was  writing  a  piece 
about  the  "good  old  days”  of  the 
tramp  printer  when  one  walked 
in  and  asked  for  a  Job.  After 
recovering  from  his  astonish¬ 
ment,  Giles  hired  the  man,  not 
having  a  printed  in  the  plant 
that  day. 

■ 

ONE  for  the  book  from  Buffalo 
Evening  News: 

MET  STAR  IS  BORN 
AFTER  REHEARSAL 
OF  75  MINUTES 

a 

UNDER  “Bull  Kills  Ohio  Youth.” 
readers  of  the  Cleveland  Press 

learned  the  youth  was  J . 

M . 71. 

■ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  Eldred  Perrv 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  was  losing  no  time  as  he 
headed  for  an  assignment.  A 
police  motorscout  pulled  along¬ 
side  and  shouted  the  usual  “Hey, 
you,  where’s  the  Are?”  "Avenue 
E  and  29th  Street."  shouted 
Perry. 

■ 

THE  recent  AP  story  on  the 
four  men  of  God  who  gave 
their  lives  to  save  others  on  the 
ship  rece’vpd  identical  treatment 
in  three  large  southern  newspa¬ 
pers.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune,  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Ob- 
server  and  Mobile  ( Ala. )  Press 
Register.  Each  played  it  under 
two-column  heads,  all  featuring 
the  “Men  of  God”  angle,  and  put 
it  in  the  very  same  position  on 
Page  One. 

■ 

THE  Portland  ( N.  D. )  Repub¬ 
lican  masthead  reads:  “Pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  the 
Publisher.  Portland.  Traill  Coun¬ 
ty.  North  Dakota,  the  U.S.A.  and 
all  Mankind.” 
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Cards  and  Spades 
YOU  might  say  Thomas  F.  Con¬ 
nor,  editor  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Tribune,  is  doing  a  little 
spadework  for  future  circulation 
by  not  only  printing  the  honor 
rolls  of  the  city’s  three  high 
schools  but  sending  each  honor 
pupil  a  personal  card  of  congrat¬ 
ulation  from  the  Tribune.  On 
the  cover  of  the  card  is  a  picture 
of  the  school. 

War  Memorial  Idea 

THE  Wisconsin  Rapids  (Wis. ) 

Daily  Tribune  and  Station 
WFHR  have  contributed  $2,500 
through  William  F.  Huffman, 
publisher  and  owner,  toward  a 
public  fund  for  a  bandshell  and 
forum  platform  to  be  erected  as 
a  memorial  to  war  veterans. 

Public  Relations  Guide 
WALTER  C.  JOHNSON,  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  distributed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  a  copy  of  “Public  Relations 
and  the  Community.”  a  pamph¬ 
let  prepared  by  the  American 


Council  of  Public  Relations.  It 
contains  an  address  by  Louis  B. 
Lundborg,  general  manager  of 
San  r  rancisco  Chamber  of  Corn- 


Pig  Bonks  Again 
THE  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
carrier  boys  have  made  their 
rounds  again  with  the  little  pig 
banks  which  Editor  C.  E. 
Broughton  has  used  since  1929 
to  collect  small  contributions 
from  readers  for  Sheboygan’s 
own  leper  colony  in  Pichieh, 
China.  Approximately  $500  is 
raised  each  year. 

Industrial  Column 
“BEHIND  the  Payrolls”  is  the 
title  of  a  column  George  W. 
Tetherly  is  writing  twice  a  week 
in  the  Binghamton  ( N.  Y. )  Press, 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  Editor 
Fred  W.  Stein  that  here  should 
be  more  news  of  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments  and  la¬ 
bor  unions. 

Save  for  Next  Drive 

DUE  to  a  stunt  arranged  by  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Harrison  B. 
Williams  and  Artist  Ray  Doh¬ 
erty,  employes  of  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  bought  more  War 
Bonds.  A  poster  depicting  the 
Japanese  flag  was  hung  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Chronicle  building 
with  a  slogan:  “Black  Out  the 
Rising  Sun.”  As  each  employe 
bought  a  Bond — other  than  those 
in  the  payroll  deduction  plan, 
a  gummed  sticker  in  red,  white 
or  blue  was  pasted  on  the  flag. 
In  the  windup,  it  became  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

■ 

8  Join  Chicago  SDX; 
Bob  Casey  Speaker 

Eight  new  members  were  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity, 
bv  the  Chicago  Headline  Club  of 
SDX  at  a  meeting  last  week. 

Those  initiated  were  Capt. 
Ar'hur  A.  Engel,  public  relations 
officer.  U.S.  Marine  Corps;  Mil- 
burn  P.  Akers,  Chicago  Sun  po¬ 
litical  editor;  Mims  Thomason, 
central  division  manager.  United 
Press;  Wallace  A.  Carlson,  car¬ 
toonist.  “The  Nebbs”;  Paul  A. 
Plaschke,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican  editorial  cartoonist:  Don 
Eck,  manager.  National  Editorial 
Association;  Alex  Drier  and 
Clifton  M.  Utley,  NBC  com¬ 
mentators. 


Manchester  Boddy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  and  the  city  s  Mayor 
Fletcher  Bowron  examine  the  first 
copies  off  the  presses  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  plant. 

Winners  Named 
In  Editorial  Contest 

Bradley  L.  Morison,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Daily  Times,  has  been 
voted  winner  in  the  nation-wide 
Americanism  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
torial  Contest,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Americanism  Commis¬ 
sion  of  B’nai  B’rith,  for  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “The  Poisons  of 
Intolerance.” 

The  prize-winning  editorial 
was  published  in  the  Times  Aug. 
29.  The  keynote  of  Mr.  Mori- 
son’s  editorial  was  that  “we 
must  be  as  vigilant  in  combatting 
the  ugliness  of  racial  and  religi¬ 
ous  intolerance  at  home  as  we 
are  militant  in  combatting  the 
ugliness  of  war  and  lawlessness 
on  the  world  level.” 

Second  place  in  the  contest 
was  voted  to  an  editorial  called 
‘To  Defend.  Americanism,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  E.  W.  Stagg,  editor  of  the 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press,  and  published  in  that 
paper  May  10.  Third  place  went 
to  “A  Little  Finer  Clay,”  written 
by  Harold  G.  Lee  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  that  paper  April  16. 

Prizes  of  $500,  $300  and  $100 
respectively,  in  War  Bonds,  were 
awarded. 


L.  A.  News  Opens 
Debt-Free  Plant 

With  a  dinner  for  400  ciiflc 
leaders  and  speeches  by  notab]«, 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  re¬ 
cently  opened  its  plant  No.  2, 
which  houses  five  unit  presM 
capable  of  turning  out  34,000 
newspapers  in  an  hour. 

Commented  Manchester  Bod¬ 
dy,  News  editor  and  publidier: 
“Our  only  excuse  for  exhibitiai 
this  modest  effort  is  that  it  ii 
the  only  plant  I  know  of  thit 
has  been  built  100%  from  our 
own  money,  through  private  in¬ 
itiative  and  without  benefit  of 
a  single  Government  order. 

“To  my  banker  friends  ru  sty 
that  every  inch  of  the  presses 
and  every  splinter  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  paid  for — ^paid  for  by  our 
advertising  friends  and  those 
who  buy  our  paper.” 

Los  Angeles’  Mayor  Fletcher 
Bowron  congratulated  the  paper 
on  its  rapid  growth. 

Other  talks  were  given  by 
Darrell  Berrigan,  U.P.  war  co^ 
respondent  lately  returned  from 
the  C-B-I  theater,  and  Robert  L 
Smith,  News  general  manager. 

For  the  present  the  new 
presses  will  be  called  upon  to 
turn  out  only  a  quarter  of  the 
News’  circulation  of  240,000. 

■ 

M.  G.  Crosby  Named 

Murray  G.  Crosby,  of  River 
head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  for  20  yean 
a  research  engineer  for  the  Com¬ 
munications  Division  of  RCA 
Laboratories,  has  joined  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  staff  of 
Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
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))M Me  SEATTLE 
MARKET  NOVri 


NOW  is  the  time  to  act  Never  before  has  it 
been  so  easy  to  entrench  branded  merchandise 
at  such  low  cost  — in  a  market  so  important  as  is 
Seattle.  Further,  every  economic  survey  rates 
Seattle  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  American 
cities  most  likely  to  hold  their  wartime  popula¬ 
tion  increases,  and  continue  to  grow/* 

The  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  the  preferred  news¬ 
paper  in  7  out  of  10  Seattle  homes. 


which, 


Lhere  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
taken  at  the  floods  leads  on  to  fortune.”  This 
Shakespearean  philosophy  describes  perfectly 
the  situation  in  Seattle  today  . .  .  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  producer  of  trade-marked  articles 
seeking  expanding  markets. 

Seattle  must  he  seen  in  an  entirely  different 
light  than  any.  American  market.  Seattle  is  still 
at  war  . . .  and  will  continue  all-out  war  until  the 
defeat  of  Japan.  Seattle  is  feverishly  building 
Boeing  B-29*s;  she  is  repairing,  building  and 
supplying  hundreds  of  war  ships.  Everybody  is 
working  and  MORE  help  is  needed.  The  per 
capita  effective  buying  income  is  $2,251  per 
year  — 104%  above  the  national  average. 


Rapraianted  by  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

N«w  York  •  Dotroit  *  Chicago  *  -  Son  Francisco  •  los  Angelas 


Tokyo-blasting  B-29's  are  built  in  'Boeing’s  three  huge  Seattle  factories. 
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pire  problem  in  Asia  and  not  ^  S 

unload  It  on  ua.  imCUlll  . 

"The  issues  are:  Can  a  petty  TT^i  i  ^ 
dictator  on  a  network  arbitrarily  XJ.010  VJI 
cu,t  off  a  free  and  decent  Amer- 
ican  voice  that  has  a  following  f 
of  millions  without  so  much  as  ww* 

_ Miami,  Fla., 

If  he  can,  then*^can  Judges  Paul  b.  Barns  and  Mar- 


decision  contalaed  .  hi,. 
10XCE1C1  Uon  entitled  "The  Peopl«%^ 
•1 .  liance  on  Newspapers"  in  »hu 

IIITV  the  judges  said  the  public^ 

*  come  to  depend  upon  rspntiS 

hAmrtf  newspapers  for  infonmioB 

And  the  Herald  was  constdend 
Dec.  19— Circuit  a  reputable  newspaper  with . 
»....s  and  Mar-  circulation  of  more  than  ISjM 
shall  C.  Wiseheart  ordered  the  daily. 

Miami  Herald  and  Associate  Edi-  In  ordering  the  Herald  to  in 
Iw*  D.  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  Penneksm 

day  to  pay  fines  totaling  $1,250  $250,  the  judges  wrote  tiittho 
^  considered  these  penalties  "fai^ 

The  Herald  and  Pennekamp  nominal  considering  the  ficti' 
had  been  cited  on  Nov.  l6  for  They  added  that  no  effort  should 
■  -  "be  made  to  try  to  colkct  the 

,  fines  so  long  as  “any  peititionfoe 

2  and  7  review  shall  be  pending  and  not 
~  *  finally  disposed  of.” 

The  editorials  cited  in  the  » 
tion  discussed,  among  othe 
things,  proceedings  in  gamblinj 


Close  Names 
Groups  Who'  Put 
Him  OH'  Air 


If  radio  chains  have  the  power  offering  sponsor  or  voice  a  pub- 

to  muzzle  commentators  whom  lie  reason?  11  ! _ _  11 —  — 

the  public  obviously  wants,  and  a  big  dictator  behind  him  use 

to  bar  such  commentators  from  him  to  extinguish  all  opposition  „  -  ,  - 

the  air  without  publicly  stating  and  criticism  and  turn  networks  ^or^  J^ohn  ^D.  ^Pennekamp  yester 

a  reason  and  without  sufficient  into  sheer  propaganda  agencies  ~  ~ 

-  -  .  .  .  .  .  -  on  contempt  of  court  charges.  ,  ,  -  .  - - 

The  Herald  and  Pennekamp  ^ 

editorial  comment  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  on  court  proceed¬ 
ings  published  Nov.  Z  _ I  1 

(E&P,  Nov.  25,  p.  12;  Doc.  2, 
p.  18). 


justification,  radio  is  doomed  to  — all  this  done  perfectly  smooth- 
dictatorship  that  will  be  fol-  ly  and  silently  in  the  dark  with- 
lowed  in  due  course  by  a  Corro-  out  the  people  knowing  what  is 
sponding  dictatorship  of  the  happening  to  their  ears  and 
press.  their  minds?" 

So  declares  Upton  Close,  radio  ■ 

commentator  and  newspaper  ool-  Cconpbell  Named  M.  E.  —  i. 

umnist  recently  haired  from  the  r*#*!!  Attorneys  for  the  Herald  and  tion 

National  Broadcasting  sch^-  01  WOOnSOCsCet  Call  Pennekamp  are  preparing  an  ap-  *  -  .  „  -  „ — 

ule,  in  a  statement  to  be  mailed  Appointment  of  Peter  Camp-  peal  to  the  Florida  Supreme  injunction  suits  and  in  five  lai* 

to  every  newspaper  in  the  coun-  bell  to  the  post  of  managing  Court.  cases  naming  eight  defendintj 

try  for  whatever  editorial  use  editor  of  the  Woonsocket  ( R.  I. )  The  judges  had  the  case  under  The  decision  characterized  u 
they  wish  to  make  of  it."  Call  was  announced  this  week  advisement  since  Nov.  28,  when  “of  no  avail”  defense  aflSdavits 

Charging  Niles  Trammel,  pres-  by  Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher,  they  conducted  an  all-day  hear-  setting  forth  the  Herald’s  el*- 
ident  of  NBC,  with  inaccuracy  in  Campbell,  who  will  begin  his  ing  on  the  charges.  torial  and  news  policies  and  sum- 

his  statement  to  the  press  ex-  duties  Dec.  26.  was  on  the  news  The  American  Newspaper  Pub-  marizing  the  history  of  the  com 

plaining  why  his  program  was  staff  from  1940  to  1943.  Ushers  Association  joined  the  cases  in  question, 

dropped.  Close  expects  to  tell  .  He  began  his  newspaper  career  Herald  in  defending  the  suit  The  Herald’s  news  story  oi  thj 
the  real  story  to  the  Senate  and  ^  1^23  as  city  editor  of  the  and  sent  Elisha  Hanson,  general  decision  in  its  issue  of  today  vras 
House  Interstate  Commerce  Charlottetown  (P.  E.  I.)  Morning  counsel,  to  participate  in  the  accompanied  by  a  front  paje 
Committees,  he  said.  .  ,«««  hearing.  editorial  which  said  in  part: 

Trammel  had  characterized  From  1927  until  1937,  he  served  In  their  final  judgment  the  two  “We  consider  the  action  ol  the 
Close’s  charges  that  he  had  been  variously  as  general  assignment  judges  ruled  that  they  consid-  judges  to  be  a  direct  asnult 
discontinued  as  a  commentator  ^Porter,  copy  reader  and  as-  ered  the  charges  in  their  citation  upon  the  freedom  of  the  pres, 
for  NBC  because  of  government  ‘^'ly  editor  on  the  Mama-  “true  and  well-founded.”  They  which  means  nothing  more  or 

and  communist  pressure  as  (  N.  Y. )  Times,  an  after-  repeated  their  original  accusa-  less  than_  the  right  of  the  people 

“completely  false "  The  dismls-  daily  of  the  Macy  chain,  tions  that  the  Herald  and  Pen-  to  have  "a  press  free  from  gov- 

sal  he  said  was  a  matter  nf  net.  years,  with  asso-  nekamp  had  made  an'  “unfair  ernment  domination,  control  or 

work  onerations  ciates,  he  operated  an  inde-  and  untrue  report  of  court  pro-  restraint  in  the  performance  d 

•Pr  ■  '  TT  mc’  pendent  weekly  in  the  Mamaro-  ceedings”  and  “false  imputations  its  functions  of  gathering  aai 

^f"***^*  upon  nne  neck  area,  then  joined  the  Woon-  against  the  court  and  its  judges."  disseminating  information." 


IS  ONLY 
SKIN  DEEP 


But,  the  beauty  of 
the  results  achiev¬ 
ed  by  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  is  due 
to  the  inherent  structure  of  the 
mats  themselves.  A  laboratory 
controlled  product,  tested  at  every 
step  in  the  manufacturing  process 
. . .  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  assure 
dependable  and  uniform  results. 


A  Lab0rol0ff 


Chrom* 


WHEELS  OF  INDUSTRY 
IN  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  WILL 
TURN  FASTER  THAN  EVER 


I^YRACUSE  industries  (400-odd)  ore  durable 
goods  manufacturers.  They  ore  geared  for 
peace-time  production  OTemighL 


No  poTToll  lag  .  no  buying  power  decline 
...  in  this  market  after  the  war.  In  fact  Syra¬ 
cuse  industries  will  employ  more  people  after 
"V"  Day.  Wages  will  remain  steady  and  High 
.  .  buying  power  will  increase  .  .  .  Establish¬ 
ment  of  "Electronics  Poric."  and  the  post  war 
expansion  program  of  many  other  Syracuse 
manufacturers,  will  moke  Syracuse  the  hunr- 
ming  center  of  a  new  realm  of  industry. 

War  or  no  war . . .  Syracuse  will  continue  to 
be  the  rich,  fertile  market  it  always  has  been 
. . .  and  always  will  be. 
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UJ^/s  Hewlett 
Writes  of  a  New 
December  7th 


FRANK  HEWLETT  was  in 
charge  oi  the  UJ*.  bureau  in 
Manila  when  the  Japanese  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl  Harbor.  Alter  the 
fall  of  the  Philippine  capital  he 
went  with  the  U.  S.  forces  to 
Bataan  and  for  lour  months, 
until  a  patched-up  training 
plane  took  him  from  Corregi- 
dor.  reported  the  news  oi  the 
Americans'  stand.  Last  Octo¬ 
ber  he  retiuned  to  cover  the 
start  of  their  reconquest  oi  the 
islands.  On  the  third  anniver¬ 
sary  oi  the  war's  start  he  re¬ 
calls  the  highlights  oi  how 
Manila  got  and  took  the  news. 


SAIPAN  TO  TOKYO  IN  FULL  GEAR 

ET  for  a  ride  on  a  B-29  that  took  them  to  the  Jap  capital  ore  (1.  to  r.);  Clark  Lee,  International  N*wi 
Service;  Bill  Reed.  Yank;  William  Hippie.  Newsweek;  Robert  Martin,  Time  and  Life;  Denis  Waras, 


Australian  News;  Ted  Leimert,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System;  Mac  R.  Johnson.  United  Press,  and  Copt. 

Raymond  Creekmore,  Airforce. 

The  press-freedom  idea  started 


Early  in  the  afternoon  I 

learned  that  Clark  Field — 1.^ - 

of  the  Philippines-based  Flying 
Fortresses — and  the  mountain 
resort  town  of  Baguio  were 
Special  to  bombed.  But  Manila  still  did 
i> — In  Ma-  not  realize  fully  that  war  was  at 
this  morn-  her  doorstep  until  early  in  the 
evening,  when  the  Japs  left  in 
<f  ruins  Nichols  Feld,  on  the  out- 
skirts  of  the  city. 

Now,  three  years  later,  this 
correspondent  is  back  within  a 
W'  hundred  miles  of  where  he 

'  -  s*ar^ed.  after  traveling  at  least  hers. 

50.000  miles  In  continuous  cov-  The  50.000th  edition,  printed 
erage  of  the  war  and  accompany-  in  London  Nov.  25  and  reaching 
ing  American.  British.  New  Zea-  the  U.  S.  recenUy,  wrestled 
land.  Chinese.  East  African,  In-  with  the  problem  through  three 
dian  and  Filipino  forces  into  solid  columns  of  reading,  and 
■^■■1  combat  against  the  Japs.  you'll  be  happy  to  know  that 

I  have  no  visions  of  observing  when  it  finally  emerged  trium- 
Hewlett  this  Christmas  in  Manila,  but  I  Ph?ntjy  from  the  welter  of  type 
do  know  that  the  Americans  are  *t  had  taken  care  of  the  matter 
firmly  established  in  the  Philip-  fo  completely  and  convincingly 


-home  Ben  Avery,  Arizona  Republic;  here  will  be  followed  when  the 
Frank  Pitman,  Associated  Press,  '  ’ 

and  Joe  Banks,  United  Press. 


next  governors’ 
held  in  Reno. 


Note  to  London  Times — 

50,001;  50.002;  50,003  .  . 


WELt>,  you  can  breath  a  sigh  of  “The  number 


Japs  had  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  phoned  Mac- 
Arthur’s  aide, 

Captain,  now 
Colonel,  Le- 
frande  Diller,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
for  confirmation. 

He  promised  to  check  immedi-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

ately  with  the  general  and  call  pines  and  we  shan’t  suffer  the 
me  back.  Next  I  called  the  Navy  humiliation  of  another  Bataan, 
and  was  told  by  its  public  rela-  a 

tions  officer,  “Tell  your  Honolulu  _  .  .  .  i  t  J 
correspondent  to  go  back  to  bed  Cnbcism  OI  Judge 

“caSrom.?;,!..,!  back,  a.-  Held  Not 

plaining  that  the  general  was  Cleveland,  Dec.  16 — The  ri^t 
receiving  a  trans-Pacific  tele-  nevvspapers  to  express  vigor- 
phone  call,  so  the  report  seem-  ooinlon  on  the  acts  of  public 
ingly  was  correct.  oifkials  was  upheld  h^re  today 

A  flash  which  reached  Manila  an  opi^nlon  of  Uie  Ninth  Ap- 
at  3:34  a.m.  was  followed  10  District  of  Ohio  Court 

minutes  later  by  a  bulletin  and  .  .  .  ....  „ 

then  Honolulu  communications  , 

an>arently  became  swamped,  be-  ®  Eighth  I^trlct  on  as 

cause  an  hour  elapsed  ^fore 

stories ^med^orTm'e  mornln^*of  a  ^3500.000  libel  suit 

brought  against  the  Cleveland 

wSlZ^Vr^^ln^F^l^icfs 

111^88  Judge  WestVono  charged  that 

days*  thweSter  had  CweJ'her"*’®^ 

‘Riough  war  had  not  yet  come 
to  the  Philippines,  that  first  ■ 

morning  was  anything  but  quiet.  GovemorS  SeSsioUS 
I  reached  the  Japanese  consul-  ^  j  *  t» 

general  before  the  American  UpGIied  tO  rteSS 
Army  arrived  and  sealed  his  of-  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Dec.  18 — For 
flee,  and  he  professed  ignorance  the  first  time  since  its  begin-  1808. 

of  the  attack.  ning  several  years  ago,  the  ses-  Well  anyway,  to  make  a  Times 

Then  at  nine  o’clock  the  U.P.  sions  of  the  Western  Cover-  story  short,  the  error  existing 
station  at  Shanghai  went  off  ♦he  nors’  conference  were  opened  to  Sept.  2  of  this  year  was  put  on 
a’r.  with  members  of  the  staff —  representatives  of  the  press.  the  skids  when  the  paper  began 
William  McDougall,  captured  Governors  of  five  states  and  compensating  two  numbers  at 
later  by  the  Japanese  in  Jaya.  reoresentatiyes  of  governors  of  a  time  for  a  surplus  of  23  that 
and  Robert  Martin — wishing  us  o^h^^r  Western  stages  were  in  had  existed  since  1846— and  on 
luck  as  Japanese  gendarmes  attendance  at  the  three-day  meet.  Nov.  25  it  came  out  smack  dab 
marched  into  their  office.  Covering  the  conference  were:  right  on  50,000. 


The  Times  first  appeared  u 
The  Daily  Universal  Regittr  ii 
1785,  the  edition  explains,  ani 
became  the  Times  three  yein 
later.  I 

The  first  issue  was  badly  re] 
ceived- 


■there  being  eight  oths 

_ distributed  to  the  Londot 

coffee  houses  at  the  time.  Johi 
Walter,  first  publisher,  fouoi 
himself  In  jail  one  day  for  dr 
nouncing  the  morals  and  br 
havior  of  the  Royal  Dukes,  im 
other  difficulties  beset  the  eirlj 
footsteps  of  the  infant  Journal 

. . .  . . , —  'The  New  Year’s  Day,  1804, Ir 

would  be  the  culmination  of  the  ue  was  a  memorable  one.  fo^ 
simple  arithmetical  progression  that  day  first  appeared  the  ewa 
“49,997;  49,998;  49,999  .  .  .  50,000!  in  the  symbolic  device  which  M 
But  not  if  you  worked  on  the  steyed  with  the  Times  ere 
London  Times.  since.  And  then,  even  as  wm 

For  example,  the  French  the  hands  were  set  at  6  rainuw 


A  $240-MILLION 
MARKET  FOR 
DRUG  STORES 

Drug  Store  selei  for  1X5  !■  *• 
New  York  Mirket  (SO^mle  ^ 
ere  estimated  at  more  ihsi 
million.  In  the  first  11 
of  1944.  The  Sun’s  " 

Drug  Store  advertising  was  aa-w 
greater  than  that  of  anjr  «*■ 

New  York  newspaper.— e»seia|| 

morning  or  Sunday.  Dunn*  * 
same  period  The  ^n’s  * 

Drug  Score  *dvertiiiftg 
than  twice  the  next  Israeli  I** 
among  New  York  newspaper 
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Wartime  breeds  rumors.  Good  rumors  and 
bad  rumors.  Sad  ones  and  joyful  ones.  Sad¬ 
dest  of  those  that  have  lately  come  to  our 
attention  is  a  rumor  that  Skeezix,  beloved 
character  of  Gasoline  Alley,  is  going  to  die  in 
action.  Letters  of  protest  have  been  pouring  in. 


“Please,  Mr.  King,  don’t  let  Skeezix  die! ’’That 
is  the  tenor  of  their  tense  and  earnest  appeals. 
They  come  from  new  readers  and  from  those 
who  remember  when  the  foundling  Skeezix 
was  dropped  on  Uncle  Walt’s  doorstep. 

Relax,  kind  reader.  It  just  ain’t  so.  Skeezix  has 
as  good  a  chance  for  survival  as  any  soldier  at 
the  front.  And  from  Frank  King’s  answer  to 
our  query,  reproduced  herewith,  we  think  an 
even  better  chance.  If  that  kind  of  love  and 
loyalty  for  a  comic  strip  character  is  an  asset 
to  a  newspaper,  we  think  it  should  grab  Gaso¬ 
line  Alley  right  note;— if  the  territory  is  open. 
Write,  phone  or  wire  for  proofs  and  prices. 


“It's  a  'lie'.  Hirohito  started  it. 
Do  you  think  I'd  kill  the  goose 
even  if  it  sometimes  just  lays 
an  egg?  Regards  and  thanks." 

.  .  .  Frank  King 


/ft 


editor  a  publisher  for  December  23.  1944 


CIRCULATION 

Service  Contest 
Features  Bonus 
For  Christmas 

Paducah  Sun-Oemocrot 
Uses  Plan  to  Reduce 
Kicks  and  Turnover 

By  Gmargm  A.  Brandenburg 

A  "service  campaign”  among 
carriers  of  the  Paducah  (Ky. ) 
Sun-Democrat  during  the  past 
several  months  is  to  be  climaxed 
with  a  Christmas  party.  The 
contest  has  product  good  re¬ 
sults,  according  to  Ernest  Mitch¬ 
ell.  circulation  manager. 

It  was  planned  with  two  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind — ^getting  better 
delivery  service  and  reducing 
carrier  turnover.  The  event 
started  last  September,  when  the 
Sun-Democrat  notified  all  of  its 
carriers  it  was  planning  a  big 
Christmas  party  for  them.  It  was 
also  announced  that  a  service 
campaign  with  bonuses  was  be¬ 
ing  launched. 

How  Plan  Works 

The  bonuses  are  to  be  paid  in 
the  following  manner;  Each  car¬ 
rier  is  credited  with  25  cents  for 
each  week  in  which  he  gives  per¬ 
fect  service.  If  he  has  had  one 
complaint  during  the  week,  10 
cents  is  deducted  from  his  bonus, 
the  second  complaint  brings  a 
reduction  of  another  10  cents, 
while  the  third  complaint  in  one 
week  will  cancel  that  week’s 
bonus  entirelv.  Even  if  a  boy 
loses  all  his  bonus  for  any  one 
week,  he  can  start  the  following 
week  with  a  clean  slate. 

Any  carrier  with  a  perfect 
service  record  throughout  the 
entire  camoaign  not  only  re¬ 
ceives  the  25  cents  per  week,  but 
also  gets  an  extra  dollar.  Since 
th“  <<!  running  for  16 

weeks,  a  perfect  service  record 
wil  brmg  the  boy  $5  bonus  for 
Christmas. 

Prior  to  the  start  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  an  average  of  35  com¬ 
plaints  per  week  were  registered 
against  Sun-Democrat  carriers, 
stated  Mr.  Mitchell.  Since  ^ot. 
1.  the  average  has  dropped  to  13. 
One  week  there  were  only  five 
complaints. 

“It  has  also  reduced  carrier 
turnover  considerably,”  he  added, 
“since  one  condition  was  that 
any  carrier  leaving  before  Christ¬ 
mas  forfeited  all  his  accumulated 
bonuses.  Awards  are  to  be  made 
at  the  Christmas  party.” 

In  the  suburban  and  rural  sec¬ 
tions  where  subscribers  are  not 
likely  to  call  the  office  when  they 
have  a  complaint  to  make  the 
Sun-Democrat  set  up  this  plan: 

Any  carrier  in  such  a  territory 
who  has  held  his  route  continu¬ 
ally.  paid  his  account  regularly, 
and  otherwise  handled  his  route 
in  an  acceptable  manner  for  one 
year,  receives  a  $5  bonus;  six 
months.  $4;  four  months,  $3; 
three  months.  $2;  one  or  two 
months,  $1.  This  plan  has  held 
down  turnover  on  these  routes, 
according  to  Mitchell. 

“Immediately  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  we  plan  to  announce  a 
big  picnic  for  some  time  in  the 


late  spring  or  summer,”  he  said, 
“and  another  service  contest  to 
precede  it.  There  will  probably 
be  variations  in  the  plan  since 
the  same  old  contests  become 
routine  and  are  no  inspiration 
to  the  boys.” 

Paper  Popular 

CRESCENT  CITY  Carrier, 

monthly  publication  devoted  to 
carriers  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  States,  is  proving  to  be  a 
popular  feature  with  the  boys 
and  an  exceilent  medium  for  the 
newspapers  to  use  in  keeping 
carrier  morale  high. 

Receipts  of  the  Christmas  is¬ 
sue,  with  a  four-color  Christmas 
message  from  Don  Coleman,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  is  a  reminder 
that  circulators  have  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  to  maintain  carrier 
interest  through  a  carrier  paper. 
The  Crescent  City  Carrier  fol¬ 
lows  the  practice  of  having  sev¬ 
eral  ads  in  each  edition  selling 
carriers  on  the  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  has  subscribed  to  NEA 
boys’  page  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  From  that  the  editor 
gets  such  worthwhile  material  as 
puzzles.  Jokes,  stories,  quiz 
games,  etc. 

“We  have  received  very  favor¬ 
able  comments  from  the  carriers 
and  their  parents,”  stated  Cole¬ 
man.  “T^e  paper  is  sent  direct 
to  the  home,  and  we  have  made 
it  known  that  we  will  supply 
any  carrier  whose  name  appears 


in  the  paper  with  additional 
copies  to  send  to  members  of  his 
family  in  the  armed  services  or 
to  relatives  and  friends. 

“We  also  send  the  paper  to  the 
principals  of  all  public  and 
parochial  schools  in  the  city  of 
News  Orleans  and  to  parent- 
teacher  organizations.  'This  is 
our  way  of  selling  them  on  the 
idea  that  their  sons  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  routes.” 

Full  Time 

FRANK  NEYENS.  a  district 
manager  for  the  Chicago  Sun, 
devotes  his  full  time  to  carrier 
boys.  He  calls  on  prospects  and 
uses  his  knowledge  to  encourage 
the  parents  of  the  boys  to  allow 
their  sons  to  deliver  newspapers. 
Joseph  Lorrigan,  Sun  home- 
delivery  manager,  recognized  the 
need  for  such  cooperation  with 
the  Newspaper  Distributors  As¬ 
sociation  of  Chicago. 

Bonds  Go  Fast 

A  D025EN  of  the  top  War  Bond 
salesmen  among  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  carriers.  Pacific 
Coast  Bond  sales  champions, 
had  a  field  day  signing  up  Times 
employes  during  a  Sixth  War 
Loan  Drive  rally.  A  sizable  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Times’  $75,000 
quota  was  attained  within  a 
few  minutes  by  the  enthusiastic 
young  carrier-salesmen.  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  Ray  Marx  was 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
noon-time  rally. 


Rest,  of  Old  School,  Now  Heads  Class 


When  Ray  Kest  was  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Blade  recently  to  succeed 
Frank  S.  Newell, 
resigned,  the  To- 
ledo  newspaper 
ownership  gave 
recognition  to  a 
man  who  learn¬ 
ed  the  circula¬ 
tion  department 
operations  the 
hard  way. 

Joining  the 
Blade  organiza¬ 
tion  28  years  ago 
when  flying  fists 
and  a  hardy  dis-  Kest 
position  were 
necessary  attributes  in  becoming 
a  successful  newspaper  street 
salesman,  Kest  in  successive 
years  became  a  district  manager, 
country  or  road  salesman,  and 
street  circulation  manager. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  news¬ 
paper  street  salesmen  to  realize 
that  those  attending  football  or 
baseball  games  might  like  to 
read  about  them  before  they  got 
home.  So  he  hustled  his  news¬ 
paper  boys  out  to  the  football 
fields  or  baseball  diamonds  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  games,  arms 
filled  with  copies  of  the  sports 
extras.  But  now  the  sports  ex¬ 
tra  is  gone. 

“When  I  Joined  the  Blade  as 
a  street  salesman,  you  had  to  be 
rough  and  tough  or  you  were 
out  of  luck,”  he  said.  “Only 
the  strongest  survived.  It  was 
a  case  of  survive  or  get  out  of 
the  business.” 

Street  sales  were  noore  im¬ 
portant  in  those  days  because 
home  delivery  had  not  been  de¬ 


veloped  to  the  extent  of  the 
present  day  system. 

“Whereas  only  the  roughest 
and  toughest  boys  sold  news¬ 
papers  when  I  entered  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  remarked,  “today  we 
have  the  finest  boys  in  Toledo 
delivering  the  Blade  to  the 
homes — ^just  as  in  other  cities.” 

There  is  one  organization, 
sort  of  a  newspaper  boys’  alumni 
association,  of  which  Mr.  Kest 
is  proud  because  he  is  one  of 
the  founders.  It  is  the  Old 
Newsboys  Goodfellow  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Handles  School  Relief 

“When  I  began  selling  Blades, 
no  one  cared  about  the  street 
sales  boy  or  carrier — whether 
in  winter  he  was  warmly  clothed 
and  shod  —  whether  he  had 
enough  to  eat — -whether  there 
was  coal  in  the  home  or  not,” 
said  Mr.  Kest 

“But  toe  Old  Newsboys  Good- 
fellow  Association  sees  to  those 
very  things — the  reason  is  ob¬ 
vious  —  they  remember  those 
rough,  tough  days  when  they 
sold  Blades,  often  times  stand¬ 
ing  for  hours  in  the  rain  or 
snow  without  even  an  overcoat 
or  good  pair  of  shoes  to  protect 
them  from  toe  elements. 

“The  organization  takes  care 
of  all  relief  in  public  and  paroch¬ 
ial  schools.  Tliere  never  is  any 
need — and  we  see  that  it  never 
occurs— for  any  carrier  or  street 
sales  boy,  oi  for  toot  matter 
any  other  boy  or  girl,  either,  to 
go  about  poorly  clad.” 

Mr.  Kest  is  43,  a  graduate  of 
Scott  High  i^hool  and  for  two 
years  attended  the  University 
of  Toledo. 


Who's  Who  in  ICMA 

JOSEPH  E.  FEHRENBACH  dr 

culation  manager  of  the  Kitek* 
ener  (Ont.)  Record  and  icm 
director,  will 
complete  20 
years  in  daily 
newsoaper  work 
next  March.  He 
started  as  a 
p  r  oof rea  d  e  r, 
later  serving  as 
a  reporter  and 
assistant  news 
editor  before  be¬ 
coming  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager 
in  1930. 

A  native  of  Fehreaboeh 
Kitchener,  he 
was  educated  at  St.  Maryi 
School  and  St.  Jerome’s  Collefe 
Having  been  active  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  it  wasn’t  diffi¬ 
cult  for  Joe  to  get  the  confidence 
of  carrier  boys.  More  recently 
he  has  become  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  interest  in  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  Kitchener  di^ict 
As  chairman  of  toe  ICMA  com¬ 
mittee  on  vocational  guidance, 
he  is  working  with  circulators  to 
interest  them  and  their  nesn- 
papers  in  the  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  work  being  done  in  their 
respective  communities. 

In  the  early  thirties,  Fehren- 
bach  was  one  of  the  organizen 
of  the  first  Canadian  sectional 
association  of  circulation  mana¬ 
gers.  It  was  bom  as  the  Ontario 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  within  a  year  had  ex¬ 
tended  its  scope  to  include 
Quebec.  In  1943,  the  sectional 
group  expanded  into  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  Joe  as  the  ICMA 
director  representing  the  Cana¬ 
dian  papers. 

■ 

McClonahon  Named 

Washington,  Dec.  18 — Wilbur 
McClanahan,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  OWl  news  desk,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dan  Markel,  who  resigned 
to  return  to  the  West  Coast 
Hearst  newspapers. 


If  You  , 
Manufacture 
these  Products.. 


.  .  .  hera't  an  immediate  potent  pod-W 
market  I  According  to  o  recent  iiW 
Buffalo  area  families  will  buy  wkennon 
ablet 

13,625  Mechanical  RefrIgeraMn 
10,900  Washing  Machines 
•,53B  Stoves 
7,266  VcKUum  Cleaners 
This  large  potential  markel  con  bed  b 
reached  by  advertising  in  the 
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Total  Circulation  2,000,000 


Surprised  at  the  high  readership  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  advertisement  reprinted 
below?  They  are  near  the  average  for  this 
advertiser’s  entire  campaign  in  parade! 

Parode’s  special  technique  of  pre-edit¬ 
ing  picture-stories  keeps  2,000,000  fami¬ 
lies  reading  parade  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  the  best-read  national  magazine 
section,  and  readership  carries  over  into 
the  advertising  columns,  too.  Ask  us  to 
show  you  the  surveys  that  prove  it. 


TRAFFIC-MEN  (>9  %  TRAFFIC-WOMEN  73  % 


HOSPK, 

for  bums  <5/ 


,  3^  4>r  MF.^  nr  AlbCRK 


PARADE'S  HIGH  readership  stems  from  parade's 
choice  of  news  subjects  of  wide  current  interest 
—such  subjeas  as  the  training  of  a  Navy  pilot. 
Parade  then  carefully  plans  in  advance  each 
photo,  each  caption,  to  build  a  picture-story. 


!  «*«■««« 


Today- 


V^Jlne 

PETROLEUM  JELLV 


Reprinted  from  Parade,  January  iS,  1044 

PARADE  ADVERTISERS  get  such  readership  figures  as  those  above— higher 
than  the  readership  figures  even  of  editorial  pages  in  many  publications. 
Result:  in  3  years  advertisers  have  tripled  parade's  lineage. 


lECAUSE  PARADE  picture-stories  star  individ¬ 
uals  who  make  news  come  to  life,  they  commonly 
attract  over  70%  of  readers.  This  story  attraaed 
87%  of  men,  85%  of  women. 
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p  of  decency  and  barbarism 
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I  MISSING 

^aiuotk,  B.  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  •  Missing  in 

Java  since  March  3, 1942 

l^tUtam  Newsweek -Missing since 
bombing  flight  over  Japan  June  15, 1944 

[nbtebit  3*  united  press  •  Missing  since  B-29 

bombing  flight  in  China-Burma  theatre  Nov.  5, 1944 


jiritiaf)  €mpirc 
Correaponbenta 

KILLED  OR  MISSING  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 
KILLED 

nbetS(On>  0LSi^^tP  REUTERS  •  Died  in  sink¬ 
ing  of  Cruiser  Galatea  Dec.,  1941 

tap.PernarlJ  SYDNEY  MIRROR-LONDON  SUNDAY 
PICTORIAL  •  Lost  at  sea  in  Mediterranean  about  May  13, 1942 

ItttOttt  LONDON  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 

Killed  in  motor  accident  in  Egypt  May,  1942 

lies,  Captain  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CORRESPONDENT 
Killed  soon  after  British  advance  from  El  Alamein  Fall  1942 

^ncarrotD,  Jf*  (6*  Glasgow  herald  •  Killed  in 
operational  flight  Sept.,  1 942 

Wtte,3fol)n  LONDON  NEWS  CHRONICLE  •  Died  as 
prisoner  of  war  Oct.  22,  1942 

■BiTOt  ft  PUILISHIR  for  DMMiftM>  21.  1f44 


Cbouatb  Canadian  broadcasting 

CORP.  •  Killed  in  plane  over  Spanish  Morocco  Jan.  22,  1943 

^^al0>  ^tttPatt  REUTERS  •  Killed  by  tank  fire  in  Italy 
Sept.  28,  1943 

LONDON  DAILY  HERALD  •  Killed  by 
tank  fire  in  Italy  Sept.  28,  1943 

iUunbap.lPtUiam  LONDON  NEWS  CHRONICLE 
Killed  by  tank  fire  in  Italy  Sept.  28,  1943 

palmer,  Heith  MELBOURNE  HERALD  AND  NEWSWEEK 
Killed  by  Jap  aerial  bomb  at  Bougainville  Nov.  7, 1943 

i^apner>  ^enbtl  Brisbane,  aus.,  telegraph  •  Killed 

in  combat  plane  crash  on  New  Guinea  Dec  27,  1943 

^xatXiPf  Stuart  London  news-chronicle  •  Killed 

in  plane  crash  in  Burma  March  24,  1944 

Trills,  ^tanlcp  Jlerfaert  LONDON  DAILY 
HERALD  •  Killed  in  plane  crash  in  Burma  March  24,  1944 

t!l/t|Orp0>  BRITISH  EXCHANGE  TELEGRAPH  •  Killed 

in  Normandy  invasion  June  1 1, 1944 

*  GAUMONT  BRITISH  NEWSREEL  •  Killed 
aboard  British  destroyer  during  bombardment,  Sabang  July 
25,1944 

l^tn«  REUTERS  *  Kllled  by  German  shell  in 
France  Aug.,  1 944 

jUlafetn,  ^m.  LONDON  DAILY  SKETCH  and  KEMSLEY 
NEWSPAPERS  •  Killed  Aug.  22, 1944 

MISSING 

jftnbOtlrJfacfe  LONDON  DAILY  EXPRESS  •  Missing  in 
Malaya  campaign  since  March,  1942 
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neous  purposes  which  are  entirely 
foreign  to  highway  construction 
and  maintenance. 

No  one  will  argue,  perhaps,  that 
some  of  the  projects  this  money 
supported  were  not  worthy,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  taxes  you  pay 
for  the  use  of  the  highways  should 
be  expended  solely  for  highways! 


money  for  unrelated  purposes  by 
passing  constitutional  amendments 
outlawing  such  action.  Perhaps  you 
live  in  one  of  these  States  .  .  .  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Michigan,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Da¬ 
kota  or  West  Virginia.  Kentucky, 
Nebraska  and  Washington  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  join  this  group. 


TAXES  USED 

When  you  start  talking  figures 
these  days,  a  sum  like  $1,555,002,000 
doesn’t  sound  so  big.  But,  you  may 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  amount 
would  pave  eleven  22-foot  concrete 
highways  from  Maine  to  California! 

This  Wz  billion  dollars  is  the 
total  of  your  highway  tax  money 
which  was  allocated  by  State  agen¬ 
cies  for  purposes  other  than  road 
building  and  upkeep  from  1934 
through  1942. 

Just  think  of  the  new  highways 
which  could  have  been  built  .  .  . 
the  narrow  pavements  which  could 
have  been  widened  .  .  .  the  grade 
separations  and  other  safety  im¬ 
provements  which  could  have  been 
paid  for  with  this  sum! 


Since  you  and  all  other  highway 
users  have  paid  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  for  roads  you 
didn’t  get,  doesn’t  it  seem  logical  to 
assume  that  either  —  (1)  the  taxes 
on  all  motor  vehicles  are  too  high, 
or  (2)  highway  building,  mainte¬ 
nance  and  safety  programs  are  be¬ 
ing  sacrificed? 


However,  if  you  live  in  any  of 
the  other  30  States  (except  Louis¬ 
iana,  Kentucky  and  Iowa)  your 
State  Legislature  will  meet  in  teg¬ 
ular  session  early  in  1945.  This, 
then,  is  the  time  to  insist  that  your 
Legislators  take  action  to  safeguard 
your  highway  tax  money.  Such  ac¬ 
tion  will  guarantee  either  —  (1) 
better  and  safer  highways,  or  (2)  a 
reduction  in  your  highway  taxes. 


FUNDS  ^cUcCetC 

But,  instead,  these  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  have  been  allocated 
to  financing  unemployment ...  re¬ 
lief  costs  .  .  .  and  other  miscella- 


1 5  STATES  “Pnotect  THE 
TAXPAYERS 

To  date,  15  States  have  put  a  stop 
to  this  dipping  into  highway  tax 


Sarv/ca  in  Principal  CHiat 


World's  Largast  Buildars  of  Truck-Trailors 
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Bennett  Stalks  Again 
As  Emery  Reminisces 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

aX-sroS'rsiiJiJ.ifuS'h 

(j^on  he  darted  behind  a  pillar,  dipped 

anil  his  hands  in  ink  and  smeared  it 

k  *[k  o"  his  face  and  arms,  reappeared 

the  dusty  pressrwms  apparently  very  busy. 

a^atn  l^rank  w  Th®  Commodore  stopped  by 
grtid  him.  “Who  are  you?”  The  man 

jmery,  probable  dean  of  foreign  *  , j  vj_ 

flitulstlon  managers,  annoimc-  r-ioj  ♦/» 

ijlhis  reUrement  from  the  New  ”^^tor°'a1)iTCe^rom  a 

«n  thr^Harnfn  nnrt  ‘‘^8^  this  fellow  $50,”  and  told 
colorful  dtys  on  the  Herald  and  nr^sent  it  tn  th^  oachipr 

(onnrd  to  an  entirely  new  era 
»( foreign  circulation. 

"  _ man  did  and  got  nis  money. 

h»  ™r  ni  Vhf  A  Similar  incident  that  oc- 
it  the  desk  in  the  corner  of  the  mit  cnmo- 

Time*  circulation  department  An 

there  the  slender  old-timer  said 

nodbye  to  more  than  40  years  oi‘*‘ti™er  who  was 

of  foreign  circulation.  alw^s  on  the  Job  early,  was 

Ewope  in  24  Hours  Ik® 

_  ^  , .  -  .  .  ,  Commodore  strode  into  the 

There  was  the  old-fashioned,  pressroom 

ihnost  ascetic  gentleman  with  “\^o  are  you?”  The  assistant 
(he  wise  humor  of  his  genera-  foreman  told  him. 
t«  and  fee  youthful  vision  of  ..Qh.  yes,  of  course,  I  remem- 
ber  you.”  (“Of  course  he  didn’t,” 
K? t®A  ®®'^'  interpolated  Mr.  Emery.) 
tmi  by  tabloid  editions  of  Amer-  Aeain  the  scrawl  “Pav  this 

ion  newspapers.”  flown  In  mat  «ifS?®  ^ 

£in*“lo“lli  14'^h^urs  assistant  fore- 

.nH  nn  JuhYn  ^an  presented  the  slip  in  the 

^  and  on  sale  there  within  corning  he  had  quaint.  “Per- 

iid  there  was  the  brilliant,  h!*® 
domineering,  unpredictable  old  ask  him,  he  said.  ^ 

Commodore  who,  whenever  ..  ^  ®  fool,  said 

Frink  Emery  turned  reminis-  in^ashier. 
wt  bulged  out  that  circulation  assistant  foreman,  how- 

nan’s  coat,  grabbed  his  lapels,  fv®**-  insisted  and  finally  got  into 
erected  dominant  thumbs  along-  ‘he  Commodore  s  omce  and 
lide  his  blue  polka-dotted  stock  showed  him  the  slip, 
and  beetled  out  from  under  his  Bennett,  you  came  to  the 

loitle  brows.  pressroom  yesterday.” 

Frank  Emery  is  proud  of  hav-  “What  of  it?” 
ini  worked  on  only  two  news-  “You  seemed  to  like  my  work 
pipers.  The  last  20  years  were  and  gave  me  this  slip.  Did  you 
with  the  Times,  which  he  says  really  mean  it?” 
did  not  begin  to  increase  its  for-  The  Commodore  took  the  slip 
eign  circulation  notably  until  and  glared  at  it. 

^  20’s.  Back  in  the  days  when  “Hrrumph.  No.  Of  course 
James  (Gordon  Bennett  sailed  not!”  And  he  tore  the  slip  in 
nerywhere  in  his  yacht  and  en-  two  and  threw  it  away. 
wBined  dukes,  “Everything  was  , 

the  Herald.  A  thing  was  so  if  Change  Nows  Values 

yon  saw  it  in  the  Herald.”  Recalling  also  the  pre-war 

With  some  amusement  and  days  when  European  circulation 
some  chagrin  he  recalled  how  was  entirely  “at  the  mercy  of  the 
he  and  Frank  B.  Flaherty,  Her-  Post  office”  and  when  even  after 
»ld  general  manager,  had  tried  newspapers  reached  European 
to  change  and  improve  the  front  capitals  they  had  to  compete 
We  of  the  Herald,  which  was  with  European  newspapers  that 
'like  the  London  Times,  all  cov-  niight,  as  in  Paris,  have  been 
ered  with  advertisements.”  distributed  by  plane,  Mr.  Emery 
The  matter  was  discussed  with  foresaw  that  new  methods  of  dis- 
^nett  who  told  them  to  go  tribution  after  the  war  would 
“Md  and  offer  suggestions,  change  the  news  content. 

"ter  some  weeks  the  sugges-  World  news  was  always  too 
uons  and  completed  sample  lay-  stale  to  be  useful  by  the  time 
out  were  completed  and  sent  to  it  reached  Europe,  he  said,  and 
wnunodore  Bennett  in  Paris,  local  news  was  interesting  only 
^*e  more  weeks  went  by.  to  the  flood  of  tourists.  Only 
Then  on  fee  same  day  that  a  national  news  made  the  distri- 
long  cable  came  from  the  Com-  bution  worthwhile. 

®^re  on  some  “silly”  subject.  Now,  he  believes,  newspapers, 
a  bulky  package  arrived.  It  con-  even  the  Times,  will  adopt  a 
Mined  the  suggestions  and  sam-  tabloid  format  for  overseas  cir- 
Ple  makeup  with  no  message,  culation  because  of  available 
just  the  one  word  scrawled  airplane  space,  will  make  mats 
across  it  by  the  Commodore’s  of  this  format  and  fly  it  to  all 
“tue  pencil — “No!”  the  principal  European  capitals 

,  Retimes  the  Commodore’s  for  printing  and  distribution 
Mbit  of  turning  up  suddenly  at  there.  And  the  additional  speed 
Jhe  plant  led  to  generous  ges-  will  make  world  coverage  also 
important  in  feese  tabloids. 

One  time  a  pressman  standing  The  only  problem,  he  added, 
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will  be  Sunday  papers  with  their 
special  featiu'es. 

“I  visualize  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  American  newspapers 
sent  to  Europe  in  bulk  by  mail 
will  be  a  very  small  proportion 
in  comparison  with  past  years. 
The  principal  newspapers  will 
publish  special  European  edi¬ 
tions.” 

“But  play  down  my  opinions,” 
Mr.  Emery  urged.  “I’d  rather 
you  talked  about  the  Commo¬ 
dore.  Stories  about  retiring  al¬ 
ways  sound  like  obituaries. 

“And  I  don’t  propose  to  die.” 

He’ll  take  a  long  rest  before 
making  plans,  but  whatever  he 
does,  he’ll  do  with  Mrs.  Emery. 

■ 

Canadian  Production 
Sta’TS  at  Even  Level 

Montreal,  Dec.  18 — Operations 
in  the  Canadian  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  during  November  were 
scarcely  changed  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  and  were  on  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  basis  as  a 
year  ago,  according  to  the 
monthly  report  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  of  Canada. 

Production  at  256,762  tons  was 
equivalent  to  69.4%  of  capacity, 
which  compares  with  a  rate  of 
69.8%  for  October,  69.2%  for 
November  of  last  year  and  79.7% 
for  November,  1939. 

Shipments  at  259,409  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  262.908  tons  for  Oc¬ 
tober  and  260,590  tons  for  No¬ 
vember  of  1939.  November’s 
shipments  ratio  was  70.1,  com¬ 
pared  with,  respectively,  71.0, 
70.4  and  79.4.  Shipments  being 
slightly  in  excess  of  production. 
Canadian  mill  stocks  were  re¬ 
duced  accordingly. 

Breakdown  of  Canadian  ship¬ 
ments  shows  domestic  at  16,420 
tons,  compared  with  15,672  tons 
in  October  and  16,621  tons  a  year 
ago.  Shipments  to  the  U.  S.  to¬ 
talled  215,626  tons,  compared 
with  respectively,  211,525  tons 
and  219,873  tons,  while  the  fig¬ 
ures  for  overseas  shipments 
were,  respectively,  27,353,  35,801 
and  24,096. 

■ 

Gallup  Poll  Methods 
Under  Eye  of  House 

Washington,  Dec.  18 — Methods 
employed  by  the  Gallup  Poll — 
already  detailed  in  a  book  which 
was  serialized  to  newspapers — 
are  being  examined  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Campaign 
Expenditures. 

’The  committee  has  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  Dr. 
George  C.  Gallup  who  heads  the 
opinion  sampling  system.  Asked 
now  is  a  report  on  the  way  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  was  tested  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  last  Presidential 
election  in  the  pivoted  states 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Maryland. 

m 

Doilies  Cheer  Boy,  3 

Mervin  Hogeboom,  3,  who  is 
in  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Hospital 
with  only  an  even  chance  of  sur¬ 
viving  a  rare  kidney  disease,  has 
the  one  thing  he  wanted  for 
Christmas  —  a  tricycle  —  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Kingston  Whig- 
Standard  and  the  Canadian  Press 
Association.  The  tricycle  was 
given  by  a  couple  in  Toronto  and 
the  Toronto  Star  delivered  it. 


reedom  of 
selection  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  our 
people.  Ability  to 
choose  is  reflected  in 
their  high  standards 
of  living.  By  choice, 
the  people  of  Sche¬ 
nectady  have  made 
the  Union  -  Star  their 
preferred  newspaper. 
They  have  given  it  a 
substantial  lead  in 
City  Zone  circulation 
for  over  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  years. 


Schenectady 

UlNldfeAR 


jffy  cut  fftamCautL.. 
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NAVY  RECOGNITION 

IT  IS  wiUi  justifiable  pride  that  Editor  & 

Publisher  this  week  reveals  it  has  been 
successful  in  urging  the  Navy  Department 
to  recognize  civilian  war  correspondents 
who  have  been  or  might  be  injured  in 
action  while  aboard  a  Navy  vessel. 

Early  in  1943,  this  publication  launched 
a  campaign  calling  attention  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  the  vital  work 
being  done  with  their  units  overseas  by  the 
war  correspondents  and  uring  them  to  give 
official  recognition  to  those  civilians  in  the 
way  of  decorations  and  citations.  Our  war 
reporters  in  getting  the  story  undergo  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  hazards  as  the  armed 
forces'  personnel  and  their  self-sacrifice 
should  be  acknowledged  the  same  as  com¬ 
batants,  we  stated. 

The  Army  has  followed  our  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  and  we  don't  know  of  a  single  cor¬ 
respondent  injured  covering  that  organiza¬ 
tion  either  in  Europe  or  the  South  Pacific 
who  hasn't  been  decorated. 

The  Navy,  however,  has  reacted  differ¬ 
ently.  There  have  been  no  Navy  rules 
against  decorating  civilian  war  correspond- 
ehts  but  it  has  been  up  to  the  Navy  com¬ 
manders  in  the  war  theaters  to  recommend 
such  persons  for  recognition,  and  in  those 
positions  there  apparently  has  been  a  dis¬ 
inclination  to  do  so. 

After  reminding  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal  of  three  war  correspond¬ 
ents  who  have  been  wounded  with  the  fleet 
in  the  Pacific  and  one  who  lost  his  life, 
none  of  whom  were  cited  in  any  way,  he 
graciously  wrote  us  this  week  that  “instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Naval  Commanders  in  the  war 
areas  on  award  of  the  Purple  Heart  are 
being  reiterated  together  with  certain  other 
instructions  about  awards." 

Mr.  Forrestal  also  tells  us  that  the  Purple 
Heart  will  be  given  to  Jack  Singer  INS 
correspondent  who  was  killed  on  the  USS 
Wasp,  and  to  Joe  James  Custer,  U.P.,  who 
was  wounded  during  the  sinking  of  the 
Astoria,  losing  the  sight  of  one  eye  because 
of  his  injuries.  Further  search  of  the 
records  is  in  progress  for  official  verifica¬ 
tion  of  the  wounding  of  other  correspond¬ 
ents  we  mentioned  to  Mr.  Forrestal. 

We  thank  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
his  action  in  properly  rewarding  our  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  press  who  have  given  so  much 
for  eye-witness  accounts  of  World  War  II. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  our  reporters  with  the 
fleets  who  stand  in  danger  of  their  lives 
every  day  they  are  on  the  job. 

It  is  also  a  fitting  coincidence  that  this 
recognition  should  come  at  the  time  Editor 
A  Publisher  is  paying  tribute  to  those  26 
American  war  correspondents  who  have 
been  killed  in  action,  to  the  three  who  are 
listed  as  missing  and  the  19  killed  or  miss¬ 
ing  representing  the  press  of  our  allies, 
which  appears  in  the  center  spread  of  this 
issue. 

CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

OUT  OF  the  world  holocaust  now  blazing 
around  us  it  is  our  fervent  Christmas 
prayer  that  “peace  on  earth,  good  will  to¬ 
ward  men"  is  not  too  far  distant. 

We  of  this  hemisphere  have  been  spared 
the  horror  of  war  visited  upon  our  friends 
and  enemies  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  for 


that  we  offer  a  Christmas  prayer  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

Our  sons  and  daughters,  fathers  and 
brothers,  who  are  now  fighting  overseas, 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  battle  for  us,  and 
we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  watch  over 
them. 

And  to  all  our  friends  the  world  over, 
our  readers  and  contributors  and  advertis¬ 
ers,  we  thank  them  for  their  sincere  inter¬ 
est  and  understanding  through  the  year 
which  has  assisted  us  in  solving  our  own 
problems. 

We  hope  that  in  the  year  to  come  Editor 
&  Publisher  can  be  of  greater  value  and 
service  to  the  newspapers  of  America — to 
our  friends. 


STORY  OF  THE  NATIVITY 

St.  Luke,  Ch-pter  II 

AND  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that 
there  went  out  a  decree  from  Cesar 
Augustus,  that  all  the  world  should  be 
taxed. 

(And  this  taxing  was  first  made  when 
Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.) 

And  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into 
his  own  city. 

And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea, 
unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem,  (because  he  was  of  the  house 
and  lineage  of  David,) 

To  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused 
wife,  being  great  with  child. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were 
there,  the  days  were  accomplished  that  she 
should  be  delivered. 

And  she  brought  forth  her  firstborn  son, 
and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
laid  him  in  a  manger;  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keeping 
watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them;  and  they  were 
sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not: 
for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city 
of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  ia  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. 


EDITOR 


INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCES 

WITH  the  possibility  of  another 

tional  conference  being  called 
1945  it  is  time  for  all  parties  concenndtg 
start  considering  what  kind  of  aniiiK. 
ments  are  to  be  made  for  press  covttiK 
We  have  run  the  gamut  of  coverage  an,, 
the  curtain-raising  Hot  Springs 
from  unlimited  access  to  almost  a  cnn- 
plete  blackout  of  the  proceedings.  TV 
former  we  urge;  the  latter  we  condema. 

The  Hon.  Brooke  Claxton,  K.C,  Mf 
parliamentary  ossistant  to  Canada's 
mier  Mackenzie  I^ing,  was  in  charge  te 
the  Dominion  of  all  arrangements  for  tit 
September  UNRRA  Montreal  meeting  ijid 
he  has  made  some  sage  observatiooi  u 
Free  World  regarding  press  coverage  of  ill 
international  conferences  that  bear  coc- 
sideration. 

“International  cooperation  depends  o; 
public  opinion,  on  what  the  people  of  eid: 
country  think  and  feel.  Working  togebe: 
requires  something  more  than  good-will;;; 
requires  the  continuing  recognition  by  i 
large  part  of  the  people  of  each  countr;; 
that  it  is  in  their  own  interest  to  work  i(r 
gether  with  other  countries,"  Mr. 
states. 

Speaking  of  the  UNRRA,  he  says:  I: 
the  difficult  times  that  Lie  ahead  the  % 
port  for  international  coopera. ion  will  cc; 
be  sufficient  unless  it  is  based  on  wide 
spread  understanding  and  knowledge  cor. 
sequent  upon  the  recognition  of  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest.  The  same  is  equally 
perhaps  even  more  true,  of  other  organ 
izations. 

“Their  success  or  failure  will  depccc 
on  the  amount  of  support  they  get  ash 
that  will  depend  on  how  widespread  ^ 
the  understanding  of  what  success  or  fai^ 
ure  will  mean  to  each  one  of  us.  In  thu 
all  agencies  of  public  opinion  are  impor 
tant — press,  radio  films.” 

Thus,  Mr.  Claxton  reiterates  what  wt 
have  said  many  times,  that  internatioci 
cooperation  cannot  be  successfully  nulr 
tained  unless  the  conferences  arrangkt 
such  unity  are  adequately  reported  to  thi 
people. 

Emphasizing  that  "all  possible  mectuiis 
of  the  conference  should  be  open  to  thi 
press,”  Mr.  Claxton  adds  that  “if  this  nik 
is  followed,  the  press  will  be  more  resii 
to  recognize  that  some  meetings  mutd 
necessity  be  confidential.”  In  thst 
Mr.  Stettinius  would  get  the  protectis 
about  which  he  was  so  concerned  at  Dis 
barton  Oaks. 

“The  press  naturally  looks  for  the  uh 
and  it  is  probably  easier  to  make  a  st« 
of  disagreement  appear  to  be  newswort 
than  a  story  of  agreement.  The  story  oi 
fight  behind  the  scenes  is  more  likely  i 
receive  prominent  treatment  than  the  sW 
of  three  or  four  people  staying  up  half  4 
night  to  work  out  a  draft  that  successfui 
reconciles  opposing  views,”  Mr.  ClaxiJ 
states. 

Eaxctly!  And  if  international  coopes 
tion  on  many  fronts  is  going  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  our  post-war  American  way- 
life  our  people  must  be  a  lot  better  e® 
cated  on  ways,  means  and  reason,  thiw( 
proper  news  reporting  of  such  conferew 
than  they  are  today. 

A  PUBLISHER  for  December  23,  I* 
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the  Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot  and  Joe  Cummiskey,  PM  sports 
News.  reporter,  and  his  wife  are  an- 

Jacob  Isaacs,  a  member  of  the  nouncmg  the  arrival  of  a  son. 
advertising  department  of  the  They  have  three  other  children, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  since  ttll  girls. 

1922,  has  taken  a  six  months’  George  Fisher  of  the  New 
leave  of  absence  after  a  long  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  has 
illness.  He  is  now  recuperating  moved  from  the  police  court  beat 

to  the  County  Court  House,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frances  Astrachan,  who 
has  resigned  to  take  a  position 
with  the  American  Red  Cross. 
Fisher  was  formerly  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter  for  the 

. . .  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Times. 

POMERANTZ  of  the  Philadelphia  James  Molloy,  recently  honor- 
Record’s  news  staff,  received  discharged  from  the  Army, 
special  bonuses  for  breaking  the  resumed  his  coverage  of  the 
story  of  a  South  Philadelphia  Police  court  for  the  Register, 
police  sergeant  who  confessed  Robert  H.  Yerkes,  managing 
taking  $5,700  from  the  home  of  editor  of  the  Milford  (Del.) 
a  demented  man  while  the  latter  Chronicle,  a  weekly,  and  Milford 
was  shooting  it  out  with  the  po-  correspondent  for  the  Wilming- 
lice  in  an  impromptu  siege,  ‘on  News,  has  been  nominated 
Thomas  Lamont,  the  wounded  ‘or  majority  leader  of  the  State 
Connecticut  war  veteran  whom  Senate. 

the  Record  gave  his  first  news-  Will  Grimsley,  night  editor 
paper  employment  as  a  copy  boy,  of  AP  at  Memphis,  is  the  father 
has  been  promoted  to  the  sports  of  a  boy  born  Dec.  15,  the  Grims- 
department.  leys’  second  child. 

Richard  Olmstead  has  left  ,  Jack  Lockiwr^  managing  ^i- 
TTsia  ir,  lor  of  Memphis  Commertral  Ap- 

i  lea^^B,  and  now  director 

a  ne^v  position  as  sports  editor  4%%^ 

of  the  Warren  (O.)  Tribune.  of  the  Press  Division  of  1  he  Of- 
Hal  Hadley,  feature  writer  censorship.  Washington 

for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  *  principal  speaker  Jan.  19 
>it„i  ihe  midwinter  meeting  of 
r  Tennessee  Press  Assn.,  Nashville. 

rn^HMAN^  Walton  Streightiff,  St.  Paul 

(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  reporter, 
feature  staff,  has  taken  over  the  j 

Lynn  C.  Doyle  column  of  sports  t  h?s  ^chfeken  ranch 

HE^Tnow  Tn"!ilma^v°rrv?ee  Houlton  Wis  WlLLIS  W 

h  ,  now  in  milita^  service.  thorn  has  joined  the  copy  desk 

Lou  JAFFE,  Philadelphia  sports  of  the  Pioneer  Press.  He  was 
writer,  promoter  and  ring  of-  formerly  with  Booth  Newspa- 
hcial,  who  had  to  leave  the  pers  in  Michigan  and  more  re- 
Dtttly  News  for  a  long  sojourn  cently  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
at  Naval  Hospital  because  of  |jjg  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
arthritis,  is  headed  for  a  winter  Virginia  Safford,  woman’s 
in  Florida  to  regain  his  health,  page  columnist  for  the  Minneap- 


••one  ol 
the  nation’s 
shrewdest, 
most  diligent 
and 

forthright 
reporters ...” 

— Time 


personal 

mention 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


THOMAS  L 

STOKES 

that  Thomas  L.  Stokes 


'n  reporting - 

.vill  be  syndicated  exclusively  here- 
iter  by  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
TIME  magazine  carried  a  story 

I  I.  .1  uu-ir  II _ J  Unit  I 


headed  “Half  Head,  Half  Legs,” 

‘The  lesson  in  reporting  that  Tom 
Stokes  remembers  best  came  on  the 
Jay  when  he  reported  for  work  at 
he  Savannah  Press,”  says  the 
TIME  story.  “Managing  Editor 
ITilliam  G.  Sutlive  looked  him 
iver  dourly,  barked ;  ‘There  are 
two  things  1  want  to  tell  you.  One 
's  that  a  good  reporter  is  half 
head.  The  other  is  that  he’s  half 
legs.  We  don’t  do  any  tefephone 
reporting  around  here;  we  go  out 
ind  see  people.’ 

“Tom  Stokes  has  kept  himself  half 
head  and  half  legs  ever  since.  .  .  . 


In  The  Business  Office 


LAWRENCE  E.  KELLEY  has 
been  appointed  special  events 
and  promotion  manager  of  the 
Minneapo- 
Us  Daily  Times, 
effective  Jan.  1. 
He  succeeds 
f"  '  A  James  W.  Cros- 
has 


“  — jJH  SETT,  who 

been  named  spe-  - 

magazine.  Kel-  „  '.V- ^  ^ 

years,  has  been 

Kelley  in  advertising  .  '  • 

and  sales  pro- 
motion  activities  in  Minneapolis 
1933. 

Carl  Gill  has  been  made  cir-  ' 

culation  manager  of  the  Albert  m  'N 

Leo  ( Minn. )  Tribune.  J 

Thomas  E.  West  has  been  f  i  u 

Mined  circulation  manager  of  i 

the  Dlion  ( Ill. )  Telegraph.  i  , 

William  E.  Farrell  recently  ^  ^ 

celebrated  his  30th  year  of  ser- 
vice  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  adver-  ^ 

thing  department.  HF  ITV-V’ 

Jack  T.  Snyder,  son  of  J.  R.  ^ 

Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post-Tribune  has  been  j 

*||^inted  business  manager  of  / 

that  paper.  / 

F>ANas  E.  Schultz  has  been  \ 

Quned  advertising  manager  of  i 
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In  1939  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Sis  leg  and  headwork  in  uncovCTing 
the  political  prostitution  of  WPA 
in  Kentucky.  This  year  he  won  his 
fellow  correspondents’  vote  as  the 


Washington  reporter  doing  the  best 
all-around  job,  ‘measured  in  terms 


J  ms  ismATwtD 

^  UKETOSENDYWBtn 
AIL  WE  CM  SAY /S- 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42NO  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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continued  from  page  39 


EIowaro  B.  McGill,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  marked  re* 
cently  his  20th  year  of  service 
with  that  paper. 

Tao  Link,  Marine  sergeant  and 
combat  correspondent  who  has 
been  medically  discharged  after 
duty  in  the  South  Pacihe,  has 
returned  to  the  St.  Louie  Post- 
Dispatch  staff  as  a  reporter-in¬ 
vestigator. 

George  A.  Smallsreed,  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  of  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Dispatch,  who  worked  his 
way  through  Capital  University 
to  receive  a  degree  in  1920  and 
who  later  attended  its  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  for  two  years,  has 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  uni¬ 
versity’s  Board  of  Regents.  He 
was  elected  to  the  board  in 
1940  and  has  served  as  secretary 
since  1941.  His  term  will  ex¬ 
pire  in  1946. 

Stan  Baoxy,  formerly  with 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  at  San  Francisco,  and  a 
well  known  Bay  area  newspaper 
man,  has  Joined  the  staff  ^  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  is 
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doing  industrial  features.  Phil 
Griften,  former  Chronicle  police 
reporter  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  now 
an  instructor  in  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Besides  teaching, 
Griffen  is  also  working  part- 
time  as  a  general  assignment 
man  in  the  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Chronicle. 

Marjorie  Ort,  formerly  with 
the  Centralia  (Wash.)  Chroni¬ 
cle,  has  been  named  secretary  to 
Harold  Turnblad,  editor  for  AP 
at  San  Francisco.  E.  F.  Azlein, 
in  the  AP’s  traffic  division  at 
San  Francisco,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  same  division  In 
the  Denver  office. 

Phil  V.  Bessey,  Pacific  Coast 
manager  for  NEA-Acme  at  San 
Francisco,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Cleveland  office,  effective 
Jan.  IS.  Harlow  M.  Church,  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  news  manager,  will 
act  as  business  representative  at 
San  Francisco. 

Mary  EIllen  Leary,  who  has 
been  doing  features  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporting  on  the 
San  Francisco  News,  has  taken 
over  as  political  editor. 

Marion  Bartlett,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  has  Joined  the  San 
Francisco  U.P.  bureau  as  picture 
editor. 

.  Hal  Mitchell,  former  news 
editor  on  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  has  been  reappointed 
Arizona’s  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  the  term  ending  Jan.  6, 
1947. 

Charles  Bishop,  S  o  u  t  h  a  m 
newspapers’  parliamentary  writ¬ 
er  at  Ottawa,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  life  membership 
to  the  Press  Gallery. 

Johnston  Kerkhoff,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  ( Mich. ) 
Herald,  writes  old  friends  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  where  he 
previously  served  as  feature 
writer,  war  manpower  drafts 
have  so  hit  his  office  that  his 
local  staff  now  is  made  up  ex¬ 
clusively  of  women  reporters, 
seven  of  them. 

Holland  McCombs  has  re¬ 
opened  the  Time-Life-Fortune 
bureau  at  San  Antonio  having 
returned  after  some  time  spent 
in  South  American  bureaus. 
Louise  Major,  who  resigned 
from  the  San  Antonio  Light  re- 
portorial  staff,  has  Joined  the 
bureau. 

Wilbur  Martin,  who  left  the 
Son  Antonio  Express-Evening 
News  sports  department  to  be¬ 
come  sports  editor  of  the  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Star,  changed  his  plans 
and  took  a  previously-offered 
position  with  the  Associated 
Press.  He  went  from  Tucson  to 
Dallas  pending  permanent  as¬ 
signment. 

Ben  F.  Anthony,  who  has  been 
No.  1  slot  man  on  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light,  has  resigned  to  Join 
the  Houston  Post  copy  desk. 
Jimmy  Davis  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  Light  copy  desk.  Mrs. 
Jean  Worth  resigned  from  the 
desk. 

Rita  Baird,  a  former  employe 
of  the  Detroit  News,  is  enroute 
to  Cairo  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Auxiliary.  Miss  Baird  had 


been  employed  in  the  News  cir¬ 
culation  Department.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  appointment  to  the 
State  Department  in  November, 
1943,  and  was  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington  before  being  assigned  to 
the  legation  at  Cairo. 

Glen  R.  Turrentine,  former 
assistant  city  editor  and  make-up 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Ok¬ 
lahoman,  is  the  new  city  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kans)  Capital. 

With  The  Colors 

FRANK  AYCOCK,  naUonal  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  News- Age-Herald,  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  service  has 
been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
for  wounds  suffered  at  Leyte. 
He  has  been  overseas  19  months. 

John  Cassell,  former  City 
Hall  reporter  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  is  serving  with 
the  Seabees  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific. 

Sgt.  Harold  Murphy,  Oliphant, 
Pa.,  has  Joined  the  staff  of  Stars 
and  Stripes.  He  formerly  worked 
on  the  Scranton  Tribune. 

A.  DeWitt  Smith,  son  of 
Ernest  G.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  ( Pa. ) )  Times 
Leaders-News  and  Record,  has 
been  promoted  from  a  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  to  captain.  He  has  been 
serving  with  the  Army  overseas 
for  the  past  21  months. 

Pfc.  John  H.  Baer,  former  po¬ 
litical  reporter  for  the  Harris¬ 
burg  ( Pa. )  Patriot,  has  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  Information  and 
Education  course  at  the  Army 
School  for  Personnel  Services, 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  and  has  been 
assigned  to  Camp  Gordon. 

Pvt.  Albert  S.  Keshen,  for¬ 
mer  New  Jersey  newspaper  man 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Run¬ 
way,  Army  Air  Force  newspaper 
in  Panama,  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  Dec.  5  after  28  months’ 
service. 


S/Sgt.  c.  M.  Sievert,  fonaiib 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
York  World-Telegram,  u 
doing  ASC  public  relations  k 
the  CBI  area. 

John  McCarthy,  ex-Philadd. 
phia  Record  reporter,  now  i 
master  sergeant  in  the  Army,  || 
presently  stationed  in  Ii«>i«^} 
Pvt.  Joe  McLaughlin,  fonaw 
political  writer  is  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Yank  in  New  York 
offices.  Barclay  Ewing,  Rec^ 
assistant  art  director  until  goia| 
into  service,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  (Jg.) 
and  is  attached  to  the  Naval  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Aeronautics.  Lt.  Oaii 
McCarthy,  former  news  reporter 
for  the  paper  is  recovering  slow 
ly  from  a  Jeep  accident  in  Ad 
kansas,  but  one  leg  is  still  braced 
and  his  entire  right  side  para¬ 
lyzed. 

Marine  Lt.  Frank  J.  Me- 
Devitt,  former  Philadelphia  la- 
quirer  reporter,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  party  given  in  the 
Pen  &  Pencil  Club  at  which  he 
was  presented  with  a  handsome 
portrait.  A  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  who  enlisted  in  1942,  Me 
Devitt  has  Just  assumed  new 
duties  as  assistant  public  r^ 
tions  officer  for  the  Eastern  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Kos  Semonski,  Inquirer 
reporter  now  a  radioman  with 
U.  S.  Navy,  is  home  on  brief  holi¬ 
day  furlough. 

Pvt.  Davis  S.  Velie,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  M- 
waukee  Journal,  the  Milwavktt 
Sentinel  and  the  Milwaukee  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  a^on 
since  Nov.  16.  He  was  attached 
to  Gen.  Patch’s  Seventh  Army. 

Bill  Young,  former  Son  Fros- 
cisco  Chronicle  cameraman,  ii 
now  a  technical  sergeant  in  the 
Army,  and  is  stationed  in  the 
Philippines.  Emmet  N.  Brittoii, 
Jr.,  former  Chronicle  reporter, 
is  now  a  private  in  the  Marines, 
stationed  somewhere  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


TEENIE  WEENIES 

The  Teenie  Weenies,  whose  tiny  peo¬ 
ple  are  no  taller  than  matches;  who 
live  in  a  shoe  house  under  a  rose  bush; 

whose  adventures 
among  themselves  or  with  the  birds, 
insects  and  small  friendly  animals  of 
their  miniature  world  provide  enteD 
tainment  and  appeal  for  the  little  folks. 
This  beautifully  drawn  and  exquisitely 
colored  feature  by  William  Donahey 
is  released  for  once-a-week  publication. 

For  proofs  and  prices.  WRITE-PHONE-WIK 
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MR.  CHURCHILL’S  TRIBUTE. 


The  stand  which  Northern  Ireland  has  taken  and  her  active  participation  in  the  great  world 
struggle,  now  happily  reaching  its  climax,  have  won  a  generous  tribute  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain 

“  Only  one  great  channel  of  entry  remained  open.  That  channel  remained 
open  because  loyal  Ulster  gave  us  the  full  use  of  the  Northern  Irish  ports 
and  waters,  and  thus  ensured  the  free  working  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey. 

But  for  the  loyalty  of  Northern  Ireland  and  its  devotion  to  what  has  now 
become  the  cause  of  thirty  Governments  or  nations,  we  should  have  been 
confronted  with  slavery  and  death,  and  the  light  which  now  shines  so 
strongly  throughout  the  world  would  have  been  quenched." 

Rt.  Hon.  WINSTON  S.  CHURCHILL,  P.C.,  M.P. 


From  Derry  on  the  Foyle  to  the  Cathedral  City  of  Armagh,  from  the  meat  port  and  industrial 
^  of  Belfast  on  the  Lagan  to  Emniskillen  on  the  Erne,  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland  still  play  their  part 
in  the  furthering  of  the  war  effort,  and  the  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  in  this  area  is 


Ncrthem  Ireland  has  been  cal’ed  the  “Gibraltar  of  the  North,”  and  tiie  people  of  this  loyal 
Province  are  proud  to  have  stood,  like  that  other  rock,  as  an  outpost  against  which  the  waves  of  the 
enemy’s  fury  have  spent  themselves  in  vain. 


Inland  Calls  6 
Sectional  Meets 
On  ITU  Policies 

CHirAr.o,  Dec.  20 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  has  announced 
a  series  of  six  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  informing  Inland  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  recently  adopted 
International  Typographical 
Union  laws  and  policies,  follow¬ 
ing  the  special  meeting  -of  pub¬ 
lishers  held  here  recently. 

The  Inland,  assured  of  the  co¬ 
operation  of  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee,  and  his  as¬ 
sociates.  Edward  Burpee  and 
C.  E.  Clark,  has  arranged  the 
round-table  meetings  so  as  to 
permit  publishers  to  gain  addi¬ 
tional  information  to  aia  them 
in  their  contractual  relations 
with  local  typographical  unions, 
under  the  new  ITU  laws,  effec¬ 
tive,  Jan.  1.  Sectional  meetings 
were  scheduled  as  follows: 

Dec.  22 — Toledo,  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore  Perry. 

Dec.  27 — C  h  i  c  a  g  o  ,  Palmer 
House. 

Dec.  28 — Omaha,  Hotel  Black- 
stone. 

Jan.  3 — Milwaukee,  Hotel  Pfls- 
ter. 

Jan.  4 — Minneapolis,  Nicollet 
Hotel. 

Jan.  10 — St.  Louis,  Hotel  Jef¬ 
ferson. 

ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  renresentatives  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Inland  sectional  meet¬ 
ings  in  order  to  answer  questions 
and  to  g’ve  the  members  advice 
on  matters  relating  to  typo¬ 
graphical  union  contracts  expir¬ 
ing  next  year. 

TTie  .'e^tfonal  meetings  were 
called  following  the  Chicago 
conference  at  which  300  pub¬ 
lishers  adon‘ed  a  statement  of 
policy  relative  to  repeal  or  modi¬ 
fication  of  objectionable  ITU 
laws. 

■ 

Hirose  of  Newsweek 
Dead;  Market  Expert 

Arthur  Pierson  Hirose,  43,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  research 
for  Nf’wswef’k  magazine,  died 
Dec.  9.  at  the 
Harrisburg  Gen- 
e  r  a  I  Hospital, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

On  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  Mid¬ 
west.  he  had 
fallen  ill  of  a 
heavy  cold  in 
Chicago  but  in- 
''s*ed  on  filling 
his  engagements. 

After  a  speech 
in  St.  Louis, 

Dec.  5.  before  a 
joint  session  of 
advertising  clubs,  he  returned 
home  by  train.  En  route  his 
cord '♦ion  «teadily  became  worse 
and  be  was  removed  at  Harris¬ 
burg  with  pneumonia. 

'*r.  Hirose  was  one  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  market  research. 
Born  in  New  York  May  24,  1901, 
he  began  his  career  with 
McGra'«'  Hill  Publishing  Co. 

In  1934  he  left  McGraw-Hill 


to  go  to  the  McCall  Corp.,  where 
he  acted  as  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  market  research  until 
Oct.  15,  1944,  when  he  joined 
Newsweek. 

Mr.  Hirose  was  a  member  of 
the  promotion  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Magazine  Advertising 
Bureau,  a  member  of  the  market¬ 
ing  committee  of  C.  E.  D.  and 
research  coordinator  of  the  War 
Advertising  Council. 

He  was  treasurer  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association,  past 
president  of  the  Market  Research 
Council,  chairman  of  the  Group 
Discussion  Meetings  of  the  New 
York  Chapter,  American  Market¬ 
ing  Assoc'ation,  and  a  member 
of  the  Nat'onal  Association  of 
Public  Relations  Counsel. 

In  1941,  Mr.  H’rose  won  the 
Research  Medal  in  the  Annual 
A.dv'”’**s’'“7  A”'ards  (formerly 
the  Bok-Harvard  Awards). 

■ 

Deonor  Carroll  in 
New  Columbia  Post 

Professor  Eleanor  Carroll  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
doq"  of  the  Columb'a  University 
Graduate  School  of  Jouroalism, 
it  is  announced  by  Dean  Carl  W. 
Aekerman.  following  action  by 
the  >mivp’^ity  trustees.  Profes- 
aor  Carroll  is  the  first  woman  to 
hold  this  administrative  position 
in  this  school. 

Miss  Carroll  joined  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  faculty  in  1936  as  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  news  writing 
and  as  advisor  to  women  stu¬ 
dents.  She  became  an  associate 
professor  in  1942.  Beginning 
her  career  during  a  summer  va¬ 
cation  in  1918  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Staten  Island  (N.  Y. )  Ad- 
va^ce,  she  has  served  as  fiction 
editor  and  managing  editor  of 
Delineator  magazine,  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  .staff  of 
the  Neio  York  Post  and  London 
Do’Iy  Fxvress. 

In  1924  «he  was  a.saistant  to 
Professor  Charles  P.  Cooper  of 
the  Columbia  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  in  1935  was  special 
assistant  to  Harry  L.  Hopkins  in 
the  Works  Progress  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  Washington. 

■ 

Tribune  Events  Yield 
$783,550  to  Charity 

A  total  of  $783,550.96  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  1944  by  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities.  Inc.,  to  82 
charitable  and  benevolent  organ¬ 
izations  in  Chicago.  The  sum 
represents  net  profits  from  the 
Tribune's  1944  program  of  sports 
and  other  events. 

With  profits  from  the  All-Star 
Bowling  Tournament  yet  to  be 
added,  the  1944  total  exceeds  by 
more  than  SOO'it  the  profits  in 
the  best  previous  year  of  Trib¬ 
une  Charities.  These  events 
since  1928  has  produced  more 
than  $2,000,000. 

■ 

Cartoons  Published 

Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Chicago 
Daily  News  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  cartoonist,  has  published 
his  latest  collection  of  editorial 
cartoons  from  the  Daily  News 
under  the  title  “  ’43  and  ’44  A.D. 
Cartoons.” 


Farmers  Favor  Free 
Press  and  Radio 

Resolutions  advocating  con¬ 
tinuation  of  press  and  radio  free¬ 
dom  were  adopted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Chicago 
last  week. 

The  resolution  dealing  with 
radio  stated  that  “clear  channel 
broadcasting,  free  from  inter¬ 
ference,  is  invaluable  to  rural 
America  as  a  source' of  news,  in¬ 
formation  and  entertainment. 
We  urge  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  clear  channel  stations 
and  no  limitation  of  clear  chan¬ 
nel  broadcasting.” 


PERSONALS 


continued  from  page  40 


South  Pacific.  Maj.  A.  L.  Mellin- 
KOFF,  former  assistant  city  editor 
on  the  Chronicle,  is  with  the 
312th  Figh.er  Wing  of  the  14th 
Fighter  Porce,  stationed  in  Asia. 
W.  Weisbeckek,  former  reporter, 
is  now  a  sergeant  in  the  Army, 
and  is  on  the  Italian  front. 

Hazel  White,  a  member  of 
AP’s  traffic  division  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  has  joined  the  Wacs,  and 
has  been  assigned  to  the  com¬ 
munication  department.  Bill 
Georgantos,  on  leave  from  the 
news  photo  department  and  now 
a  signalman  1st  Class  in  the 
Navy,  has  returned  to  duty  in 
the  service  following  recovery 
from  injuries  received  in  a  re¬ 
cent  battle  in  the  Pacific.  Geor¬ 
gantos  has  been  awarded  the 
purple  heart. 

Lt.  (jg)  Thomas  L.  Robinson, 
former  publisher  of  the  Casa 
Grande  (Ar'.z.)  Dispatch,  and 
more  recently  a  Navy  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  in  New  Orleans, 
is  a  parent  at  the  New  Orleans 
Naval  Hospital,  recovering  from 
two  hernia  operations. 

Maj.  Allen  C.  Rankin,  Jr., 
member  of  the  public  relations 
station  of  - the  Army  Air  Force 
Eastern  Flying  Training  Com¬ 
mand  at  Maxwell  Field.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  for  the  past  three 
years  and  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Montgomery  Advertiser, 
has  been  ordered  overseas. 

Maj.  Jerry  Baulch,  former 
AP  writer  in  Memphis,  had  a 
clever  solution  to  the  Christmas 
card  problem.  In  the  Philippines 
as  executive  officer,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  on  Gen.  MacArthiir’s  s’aff, 
he  wrote  greetings  to  Memphis 
friends  on  Japanese  money. 

Maj.  Kermit  Hansen,  a  for¬ 
mer  Omaha  World-Herald  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  an  an¬ 
nouncer  for  the  paper’s  radio 
station  KOWH,  has  been  re¬ 
ported  a  German  prisoner.  He 
was  captured  in  France  where 
he  was  a  battalion  commander. 
He  had  taken  part  in  four  inva¬ 
sions — North  Africa.  Sicily,  Sa¬ 
lerno  and  Southern  France. 

S.  Thomas  Barkman.  sports 
editor  for  the  Fond  du  Lac 
( Wis. )  Commonwealth-Reporter 
before  entering  the  service  and 
now  a  corporal  in  the  military 
police  escort  guard  company,  is 
guarding  the  escort  of  Germans 
captured  by  American  forces  to 
rear  areas. 

EDITO-R  ft  PtfB 


Chief  Yeoman  Fritz  Joemu 
who  was  film  reviewer  and  a  («•• 
ture  writer  on  the  MtluHiuJtat 
Journal  before  entering  tki 
Navy  two  years  ago,  now  coven 
the  Middle  East  from  Cairo  for 
the  Blue  Network,  under  th» 
name  Fred  Lee. 

William  A.  Cordingley,  Ji,, 
formerly  in  the  national  adver 
tising  department  of  the  ilfin* 
neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  and  John  McCambrioge,  fo^ 
merly  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  have  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  U.  S.  Army, 
Cordingley  is  now  serving  fa 
France,  McCambridge  in  Hav  aU. 

Albert  J.  Engelhardt,  Jr.,  fo^ 
merly  of  the  Branham  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  newspaper  representative!, 
has  been  promoted  to  captain 
and  squadron  leader  of  the  U.  S. 
A'r  Forces  in  the  European  th^ 
ater.  Captain  Engelhardt  wu 
a  member  of  the  Pathfinder 
group  which  led  the  first  Amer 
ican  daylight  bombing  raid  over 
Berlin. 

Sgt.  Robert  Klinoworth,  t 
member  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  sports  staff,  and  i 
radio  gunner  on  a  Britain-b^ 
bomber,  has  been  reported  mlih 
ing  in  action  on  a  mission  over 
Germany. 

Lt.  Col.  Frank  S.  Pritchaii, 
former  Lansing  (Mich.)  Joumal 
man,  is  reported  in  command  of 
a  tank  destroyer  battalion  wlfli 
the  Third  Army  in  Germany. 

Royal  H.  Roussel,  former  San 
Antonio  and  Houston  newspaper 
man,  overseas  for  25  month! 
wi*h  the  air  corns  intelligence 
and  recently  serving  as  assistant 
to  the  chief  of  staff  of  a  bombard¬ 
ment  division  in  France,  hai 
been  promoted  from  major  to 
lieutenant  colonel.  Before  he 
entered  the  service  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Houston 
Press. 
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Wedding  Bells 


CAPT.  HARRY  PRESS,  former 
ly  of  the  San  Francisco  Newt 
was  recently  married  to  Wac  U 
Martha  Ann  Hinkle.  Capt.  Pre» 
is  stationed  in  Texas. 

Helen  Polley,  in  the  Toronto 
(Ont. )  Globe  and  Mail’s  HamS- 
ton  circulation  office,  was  mar 
ried  Saturday,  Dec.  16,  to  Ai- 
drew  Clark  Graham. 


AGE  OF  hmm 


One  of  the  greatest  plana 
manufacturers  is  located  in 
Baltimore,  America's  6tlt 


market! 
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Rain?  Snow?  Ice?  Or  Sleet?  When  the  weather  man  forecasts  ^'precipitation^'  in  your  part  of  the  country, 
remember  that  there's  nothins  like  a  little  sand  sprinkled  around  to  fix  up  roads,  steps  and  sidewalks. 
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PROMOTION 


Time  for  Promotion 
Is  All  the  Time 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ORDINARILY  we  object  to  col¬ 
umns  which  quote  other  writ¬ 
ers  extensively,  but  if  Winchell 
can  get  away  with  it  we  can  too! 
The  November  issue  of  Promo¬ 
tion  Note  Book,  published  by 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  recently  came 
into  our  hands  and  contains  such 
good  material  that  we  feel  we 
must  tell  the  world  in  general; 
hence  these  excerpts  from  the 
sage  observations  of  the  editor, 
Pierre  Martineau  of  MeiTH)his, 
Tenn.: 

“I  recently  saw  the  answers  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  an¬ 
other  association  of  newspaper 
executives  in  an  effort  to  as¬ 
certain  each  paper’s  present  pro¬ 
motion  program.  It  would  sur¬ 
prise  you  how  many  papers  are 
not  doing  promotion  of  any  kind 
—editorial,  advertising  or  cir¬ 
culation.  .  .  .  Any  number  state 
with  wonderment  in  their  eyes 
that  their  circulation  keeps  on 
growing  and  growing  and  their 
advertising  keeps  on  growing 
so  they  have  to  ration  it,  so 
there  isn’t  any  need  at  all  for 
promotion. 

“It  seems  a  little  silly  to  me, 
like  going  back  to  first  grade. 
Every  issue  of  our  papers,  every 
niagazine,  every  radio  program 
is  crowded  to  the  expiring 
point  with  advertising  ( which  of 
course  is  promotion)  for  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  far,  far  over¬ 
sold  or  cannot  even  be  had. 

“You  can’t  buy  Wrigley’s  gum, 
you  can’t  buy  most  brands  of 
cigarets.  But  these  advertisers 
know  you  can’t  stop  promotion 
just  because  sales  are  good. 
Most  of  us  have  sagely  needed 
our  heads  in  agreement  about 
the  stories  of  manufacturers  who 
stopped  advertising  during  the 
boom-time  of  the  last  war  and 
then  discovered  they  could  not 
just  resume  their  position  in 
sales  when  the  honeymoon  was 
over. 

“We  tell  our  retail  advertisers 
they  simply  can’t  get  out  of  the 
notion  of  advertising  because 
people  will  forget  about  the 
guy  who  stops  ^vertising  and 
promotion.  It  seems  to  me  lots 
of  newspapers  could  take  their 
own  patent  medicine.  .  .  . 

“I  wonder  if  lots  of  us  ration¬ 
ing  advertising  and  circulation 
haven’t  relaxed  in  our  promotion 
for  these  fields,  concentrating 
our  best  efforts  on  public  service 
promotions?  .  .  ,’’ 

To  all  this  we  add  our  hearty 
“AMEN!”  The  bread  and  butter 
parts  of  promotion  go  on  con¬ 
tinuously  because  the  story  is 
never  told.  New  advertisers  are 
constantly  springing  up.  Person¬ 
nel  changes  in  older  concerns. 
New  readers  move  in  or  grow 
up.  Older  readers  move  away 
or  die.  The  carrier  boys  who 
deliver  or  sell  your  newspaper 
turn  over  every  few  months.  A 
constant  flow  of  promotion  or 


promotional  activities  is  required 
to  keep  from  falling  behind  the 
procession. 

There  are  always  ways  for  a 
newspaper  to  promote  itself  if 
minds  are  open  to  use  all  avail¬ 
able  methods.  Space  in  your 
own  paper  is  tight?  Then  use 
boxes  judiciously,  shrink  copy, 
buy  space  in  other  publications 
su^  as  teachers’  magazines  or 
farm  monthlies. 

Use  the  radio  expertly.  Time 
there  is  tight  also,  but  it  can  be 
obtained.  Reprints,  billboards, 
and  car  cards  offer  additional 
ways.  Events  and  services  cre¬ 
ate  news  and  dramatize  what 
you  might  otherwise  just  “say.” 

Perhaps  what  you  do  isn’t  per¬ 
fect.  but  it’s  better  than  inaction 
while  fooling  around  for  the 
complete  answer.  As  Alice  said 
to  the  Red  Queen:  “To  think 
that  we’ve  run  this  fast  and 
gotten  nowhere!”.  To  which  the 
Queen  replied:  “In  this  country 
you  have  to  run  twice  as  fast  as 
this  to  get  anywhere!”  (We’re 
not  sure  the  quotation  is  per¬ 
fect.  ) 

We  know  a  lot  of  promotion 
men  all  over  the  country.  Some 
of  them  are  rah-rah  boys,  some 
slick  salesmen,  others  statis¬ 
ticians,  a  few  remind  us  of  min¬ 
isters,  some  are  cynical  but  most 
are  in  dead  earnest.  The  fasci¬ 
nation  of  their  work,  its  constant 
unreachable  horizons,  binds 
them  all  together  into  one  un¬ 
satisfied  intellectual  pattern. 
For  the  good  of  the  American 
press  may  they  stay  forever  dis¬ 
contented! 


Over  the  Transom 

THE  MAILBAG  dumped  the 

most  curious  collection  onto 
our  desk  yesterday,  so  we’re 
just  going  to  review  it  as  it 
comes  to  hand. 

From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette  comes  a  data  folder 
which  is  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
for  a  newspaper  of  16,000  cir¬ 
culation.  The  folder  is  9xllVfe 
to  fit  into  filing  cabinets  and  the 
paper  is  reproduced  in  miniature 
on  the  outside  ...  a  neat  trick 
to  visualize  the  product  and 
one  which  more  newspapers 
could  take  advantage  of  to  be¬ 
come  a  corporal  being  instead 
of  a  spirit.  ’The  data  sheets  in¬ 
side  are  loose,  well  laid-out,  and 
to  the  point.  Each  is  complete. 
Marginal  cuttings  display  the 
subject  of  each  sheet  at  a  glance. 

We  can  make  only  one  sug¬ 
gestion  and  that  would  be  our 
preference  for  a  different  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  data  sheets 
which  would  put  industry 
farther  forward  and  history 
farther  back. 

From  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal-Tribune  comes  another 
market  data  book  entitled  “Good 
Hunting”  and  sent  by  William 
K.  DeRoos  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment.  This  book  makes  a 


valiant  effort  to  transform  the 
usual  statistical  collection  and 
succeeds  about  75%  of  the  way. 
’This  is  a  pretty  good  score  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  made  the 
same  attempt  will  testify. 

The  cover  illustration  is  a 
dern  good  line  comic  drawing 
of  a  hunter  and  his  dog  and 
the  theme  is  carried  throughout 
the  book  in  thumbnail  illustra¬ 
tions  and  page  titles  such  as 
“flushing  the  quarry,”  “compara¬ 
tive  ballistics,”  or  “sure  signs.” 
Of  course  the  idea  is  that  the 
advertiser  finds  good  hunting  in 
N.W.  Iowa,  S.E.  South  Dakota 
and  N.E.  Nebraska  through  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Journal-Tribune 
and  utilizing  its  merchandising 
helps. 

One  of  the  most  unusual 
things  to  arrive  on  our  desk  re¬ 
cently  is  the  Second  War  Album 
of  the  Dinuba  (C^l. )  Sentinel. 
This  bi-weekly  paper  in  a  small 
California  town  has  produced  a 
more  than  one  hundred  page 
10x14  special  edition  bound  in 
a  red,  white  and  blue  white 
stock  cover.  Inside  are  the  pic¬ 
tures  ( one  column  by  alMUt 
three  inches)  of  almost  every 
one  of  the  county’s  men  in  serv¬ 
ice  plus  a  factual  account  of 
their  military  service. 

This  sort  of  thing  could  only 
have  come  out  of  California  and 
represents  an  unusual  example 
of  enterprise  and  work.  We 
never  heard  of  Dinuba  until  to¬ 
day  but  we’ll  never  forget  the 
place  from  now  on. 

In  case  you  didn’t  see  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  poll  among  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  as  to  their 
opinions  of  newspapers  and  writ¬ 
ers  which  was  made  by  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
recently,  you  can  depend  on  the 
Washington  Post  to  keep  you 
well  informed  through  a  very 
plain  tabular  result  mailing  piece 
which  they  sent  out  recently. 

The  Post  was  reasonably  proud 
of  its  rank  as  second  in  main¬ 
taining  the  best  all-around  Wash¬ 
ington  news  service  and  not 
abashed  by  receiving  two  votes 
out  of  the  160  cast  as  being  the 
most  flagrant  in  angling  the  news 
to  suit  its  own  ^itorial  opin¬ 
ions.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
three  leaders  on  this  last  ques¬ 
tion  you’ll  have  to  look. 

From  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
a  daily  ably  promoted  many 
times,  comes  a  reprint  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  was  run  Nov.  6 
stating  what  their  position  was 
going  to  be  no  matter  who  won 
the  election.  It’s  a  neat  job  of 
writing  and  a  neater  job  of 
reminding  by  reprint. 


Craven  Sees 
Facsimile  Still 


Too  Expensive 


Washington,  Dec.  18 -.Until 
facsimile  receiving  set  coetito 
lowered  the  new  art  will  not  k 
a  serious  competitor  of  the  ntfr 
paper  of  today  in  the  opinl* 
of  Commander  T.  A.  M.  CmT 
former  member  of  the  pS 
eral  Communications  Co^BBl^^ 
Sion,  now  associated  with  the 
Cowles  radio  interests. 

Likewise,  the  former  FCC 
member  sees  a  possibility  flu: 
advertisers  by  radio  may  (on 
time,  lose  part  of  their  listenini 
audience  unless  Frequency  MoJ 
ulation  is  allowed  to  grow  up 
with,  rather  than  abruptly  dij. 
place,  standard  broadcast. 

“’The  public  must  first  pur 
chase  receivers  capable  of  ut 
izing  this  new  type  of  brad- 
casting,”  he  explained.  “If  ii 
the  improvements  for  more  fiitb- 
ful  reproduction  of  music  ut 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  nn 
receiver,  it  will  cost  more  thu 
$50.  Consequently,  it  will  bi 
some  time  before  a  vast  nn- 
jority  of  families  will  pft«ra 
these  receivers  in  their  hoao. 

“However,  at  some  time  in  tie 
future,  the  new  FM  service  will 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  In  hci 
it  may  become  the  prindpil 
method  of  aural  broadcasting 

“There  are  some  who  beiiew 
that  FM  programs  should  be 
different  from  those  of  the  stasd- 
ard  broadcast  station  even  who 
both  methods  are  utilized  hj 
the  same  organization.  Thee 
advocates  believe  FM  serrke 
will  develop  faster  this  way.  h 
my  opinion,  however,  the  bes 
way  to  encourage  the  deveky 
ment  of  the  new  FM  services 
to  permit  simultaneous  brotd- 
casts  of  the  same  program  " 
both  kinds  of  stations.” 

Describing  television  as  1 
technical  practicality  todi).’ 
Commander  Craven  predkid 
Washington  will  be  among  th 
first  cities  to  use  its  “great  pc 
tentialities  for  dispiay  of  no- 
chandise.” 


Open  L.A  Office 


Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  e 
nounce  the  opening  of  a  Los  Af 
geles  ofike  at  3055  WUskm 
Blvd.,  to  service  clients  on  h 
Pacific  coast. 


Morston  Quits  As  V.P. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  1944  NNPA 
vice-president  who  has  become 
an  assistant  on  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
&  Tribune  (E&P,  Dec.  9,  p.  14), 
has  resigned  his  NNPA  office. 
He  will  continue  as  an  associate 
NNPA  member. 


TIME 


The  Wctklr  NmuattuM 


Editorial  otfkss  m 


Larry  Green  Named 

Larry  Green,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  advertising  staffs 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  and  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Cal.)  Press-Enterprise. 
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And  then,  the  good  strong  fingers 


lay  quiet 


Th*  "Cllckl  Cllckl  Click!"  of  the  type¬ 
writer  penetrated  even  above  the 
blasting  of  the  big  guns  offshore. 

He  sat  on  a  beach,  his  feet  in 
water,  his  only  weapon  on  his 
knees.  “Click!  Click!”  went 
his  racing  fingers.  Suddenly 
a  thunderclap  close  by —  J 

too  close.  His  body  | 

slumped,  the  typewriter  E 

slid  to  the  sand,  the  ^ 

good,  strong,  fingers 
lay  quiet. 

His  unfinished  manu- 
script  was  published  in 
your  newspaper,  epi- 
taphed  simply,  “The 
urriter  of  this  dispatch 
was  killed  by  an  enemy 
land  mine  while  doing  his 
job.”  ■ 

This  it  the  twenty-sixth  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondent  to  die. 

They  have  died  —  they  have  been 
"toounded  or  missing’*  on  a  hun¬ 
dred  battle  fronts  .  .  .  from  long  ago 
in  North  Africa  to  yesterday  at  Aachen 
...  at  Guadalcanal,  at  Tarawa,  at  Leyte. 
They  have  moved  up  with  the  infantry, 
dropped  from  the  skies  with  the  para¬ 
troops,  crowded  the  landing  craft,  flown 
with  the  bomber  crews. 

They  hove  deae  these  deeds  that  you 
might  open  your  newspaper  this  morning 
and  read  of  sons  and  brothers,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  They  have  suffered  to 
lessen  your  suffering — for  the  knowledge 
they  send  is  your  refuge  and  strength. 
They  have  brought  the  war  home  to  all 
of  us. 

They  are  the  men  of  your  newspaper. 
They  are  the  men  of  whom  someone 


else  has  said  far  better  than  we  could: 
"Day  by  day,  the  newspapers  unfold  for 
us  a  clearer  picture  of  the  astonishing 
accomplishments  of  this  democracy  at 
tear.  But  we  must  read  between  the  lines 
to  realize  the  full  part  played  in  these 
accomplishments  by  the  press  itself, 
which  by  the  very  nature  of  its  work, 
deals  so  largely  with  the  accomplishment 
of  others.” 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  God  go  with  you. 
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Filipino  Nurse 
Pays  Tribute  to 
A  Camera  Hero 

By  Jack  Price 

A  recent  story  by  Frank  Kel¬ 
ley,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
war  correspondent,  on  the  burial 
of  Signal  Corps  Photographer 
Sgt.  Harold  Hoffman,  in  the 
village  of  Barongan,  Samar, 
Philippines,  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  we  have  read. 

Sgt.  Hoffman  was  wounded  fa¬ 
tally  Nov.  l6  in  the  jungle  of 
Samar  Island  while  taking 
photos  of  a  group  of  guerrillas 
ambushing  a  detachment  of 
Japanese  soldiers.  He  had  been 
accompanying  the  small  band  of 
Filipinos  for  days,  recording 
their  activities  against  enemy 
snipers.  While  running  across 
a  small  bridge  which  was  in  the 
open,  he  was  shot  down  by  a 
sniper,  but  before  losing  con¬ 
sciousness  he  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy  with  a  rifle  he  had  picked 
up  from  a  dead  Jap  soldier. 

John  Brennan,  correspondent 
of  the  Sydney  (Aus.)  Bulletin. 
rushed  to  the  bridge  and  carried 
Hoffman  to  cover  where  he  gave 
first-aid  to  the  wounded  camera¬ 
man.  He  summoned  several  vol¬ 
unteer  Filipino  nurses,  who  did 
their  best  for  Hoffman.  But  the 
cameraman  died  the  following 
day. 

Before  leaving  the  scene  short¬ 
ly  after  Hoffman  died.  Estrella 
Tllong,  one  of  the  nurses,  left  a 
crumpled  paper  which  was 
packed  with  closely  -  written 
lines,  in  long  hand.  It  was  a 
tribute  to  the  dead  sergeant  and 
in  part,  as  quoted  by  Kelley, 
read  as  follows: 

Nameless  to  Her 

“I  do  not  know  your  name. 
They  say  you  were  a  war  pho¬ 
tographer.  They  say  you  were 
shot  in  the  neck,  in  the  Village 
of  Barongan,  Province  of  Samar, 
Philippines.  They  say  you  want¬ 
ed  to  take  pictures  of  the  enemy 
hiding  under  a  wooden  bridge 
and  that  you  did  not  know  there 
were  also  enemies  on  the  hill 
nearby  so  they  got  you. 

“Now  you  are  dead.  I  saw 
you  covered  with  a  brown  blan¬ 
ket  and  lying  on  the  floor  of  a 
nipa  hut  under  the  coconut 
tr^s.  You  seemed  so  all  alone 
lying  there  in  the  tropical  sun. 
Mayoe  you  have  a  mother  or  a 
sweetheart  or  a  sister  at  home. 
But  they  are  so  far  away.  You 
have  died  on  foreign  soil  so  far 
from  home.  No  wreath  is  there 
to  adorn  your  room.  No  friends 
to  accompany  you  to  your  grave 
to  throw  the  last  pebble  on  your 
mound  as  a  last  token  of  adieu. 
None  but  a  handful  of  your 
countrymen  to  walk  with  you 
the  last  mile. 

“And  now  as  you  are  being 
carried  to  your  la.st  resting  place 
we  bid  you  farewell  with  a  si¬ 
lent  prayer  and  unshed  tears. 
O  Lord,  if  we  could  only  cry.” 

We  got  sentimental  when  we 
read  the  story  and  the  letter  of 
the  Fili^^ino  nurse,  but  when  we 
stop  and  think  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Signal  Corps 


LAST  RITES  FOR  PRIST 

CAPT.  HOWARD  J.  JOHNSON,  chaplain,  conducts  funeral  service  at 
the  palm-covered  grave  on  Leyte  Island  of  Frank  Prist,  Jr„  Acme 
Newspictures  photographer,  killed  by  a  Jap  sniper  Nov.  12.  The  guard 
of  honor  ore  (L  to  r.):  Maj.  Phil  North,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Clifford  Bottom- 
ley,  Australian  Department  of  Information  photographer;  Frank  Smith. 
Chicago  Times;  Earl  Dickinson,  United  Press;  and  Lee  Van  Atta, 
International  News  Service. 


cameramen,  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  feelings.  Those  men  are 
operating  on  every  tough  front 
of  this  war  and  although  many 
of  their  pictures  are  published 
in  the  press,  the  bulk  of  their 
achievements  are  filed  in  the 
Army’s  picture  morgue. 

Only  on  rare  occasions  do  we 
hear  of  the  exploits  of  the  Army 
photographers  but  to  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  their  efforts  and  the 
risks  they  take  in  obtaining  their 
pictures,  one  has  but  to  scan 
the  many  thousands  of  great 
photos  now  catalogued  in  the 
Army  Pictorial  Service  files. 
Surely,  this  visual  pictorial  his¬ 
tory  speaks  for,  itself  and  one 
cannot  view  those  photos  with¬ 
out  giving  a  thought  to  the  men 
who  made  them. 

A  great  living  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  those  Signal  Corps  pho¬ 
tographers  who  return,  by  the 
offer  of  a  helping  hand  in  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  jobs  where  they 
can  perform  worthwhile  service 
in  the  field  of  news  photography. 
For  most  of  them  will  have 
graduated  from  the  post-gradu¬ 
ate  course  in  the  academy  of 
experience. 

Kunde  Has  Plans 
PVT.  ROBERT  KUNDE,  former 
photographer  for  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  who 
lost  his  left  leg  as  a  result  of 
wounds  sustained  in  a  mortar 
shell  explosion  in  Italy,  is  to 
take  specialized  Army  training 
to  fit  him  for  a  career  as  a 
commercial  photographer. 

Young  Lensmon 
DOUGLAS  HOOPER,  student 
photograpljer  at  Weber  Col¬ 
lege,  Ogden,  Utah,  has  been 
added  to  Ihe  Standard-Examiner 
photography  department,  assist¬ 
ing  Dorothy  Porter.  This  young 
camera  knight  is  only  19.  being 
among  the  youngest  cameramen 
t.T  work  on  the  paper. 

Br'tannica  Contest 
DEADLINE  for  the  receipt  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  second  annual  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  news  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  year,  sponsored  by 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Book  of  the  Year,  has  been  ex¬ 


tended  from  Jan.  2  to  Jan.  15. 
it  is  announced  by  E.  H.  Powell, 
president  of  the  Britannica. 

Three  prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
again  this  year,  with  the  first 
being  a  set  of  the  encyclopaedia, 
$100  in  cash  and  an  illuminated 
certificate.  The  second  prize 
will  be  $50  and  an  illuminated 
certificate,  and  the  third,  $25  and 
an  illuminated  certificate.  Pic¬ 
tures  taken  during  the  calendar 
year  1944  should  be  submitted  to 
the  News  Photo  Contest  Editor 
of  the  Britannica  Book  of  the 
Year  at  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago  6. 

Newman  Head  Mon 

CHARLES  NEWMAN  of  the 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  that  city  at  a  meeting  which 
took  place  recently  at  the  Ritz 
Carlton  Hotel.  Other  officers 
elected  include:  William  Irving 
of  the  Inquirer,  vice-president: 
Joe  Drelling,  of  Universal  News¬ 
reel.  retained  the  secretarial 
post;  Frank  P.  Montone,  of  the 
Bulletin,  treasurer;  Charles 
James  of  the  Record,  now  a 
serviceman,  secretary,  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Bergey,  Inquirer,  .sergeant- 
at-arms. 

■ 

Better  Libel  Protection 
Sought  in  Wisconin 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dec.  18 — 
Changes  in  Wisconsin’s  libel  law 
to  bolster  a  newspaper’s  defense 
in  the  field  of  retractions  are 
being  urged  by  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  League. 

The  legislative  program  was 
adoDted  by  the  league  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Lor¬ 
raine  recently,  after  the  mem¬ 
bers  heard  discusions  of  libel 
.statutes  by  Wade  Boardman, 
league  legal  counsel,  and  Frank 
Thayer,  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism. 

Officers  unanimously  elected  at 
the  meeting  were;  Harry  Le- 
Po  devin,  Racine  Times-Journal; 
president:  Arne  Schroeder,  Fond 
du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter. 
vice-president:  and  William  T. 
Burgess,  La  Crosse  Tribune,  .sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


W.  L.  McLean 
Liberty  Ship 
Is  Launched 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Dec.  18-Afte 
two  days’  delay  due  to 
winds  that  blew  tides  in  tk 
Savannah  River  downstraa 
the  Liberty  ship  William  LSfc 
Lean,  named  for  the  man  tt 
was  president  and  publisher^ 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  k- 
1895  until  his  death  in  1831,  j 
nally  was  christened  and  s-- 
cessfully  launched  at  the  ytx 
of  the  Southeastern  Shipbui!: 
ing  (Corporation  last  week. 

Adverse  weather  eonditio; 
put  a  crimp  in  the  ceremonsl 
in  other  directions.  Robert  Kt 
Lean,  president  of  the  Bullet: 
Co.  and  of  the  Associated  Press 
a  son  of  the  man  honored,  wa 
grounded  in  Philadelphia  1^  d 
favorable  flying  condition*  a:: 
was  unable  to  get  here.  Ab; 
prevented  from  attending  wen 
Mrs.  John  S.  Williams,  of  Cid 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  a  sister,  and  Mn 
Robert  McLean,  who  had  ei 
pected  to  fly  down. 

William  L.  McLean.  theyoKj 
er  son  of  the  late  publisher,  wt: 
is  vice-president  and  tretszs 
of  the  Bulletin  Co.,  arrived  !jS 
Sunday  for  a  launching  that  ws 
scheduled  to  be  staged  MorA; 
evening.  Also  representing  .ie 
Bulletin  was  Howard  W.  Kod; 
hill,  business  manager. 

*1^6  ship  was  christened 
Mrs.  Hazel  Palmer,  wife  of : 
borough  councilman  of  Athesi 
Pa.,  who  was  the  nominee  of  lie 
14-year-old  son  Leslie.  Thetc 
won  the  privilege  of  naming  h 
mother  as  sponsor  by  selli: 
more  War  Stamps  than  othi 
newspaper  carrier  boys  in  ft 
IC''^A  district  comprising  Pts 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  Delawii 
Maryland,  West  Virginia  and  ft 
District  of  Columbia.  Leslie d; 
livers  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  Tfiiwi 

William  L.  McLean,  Jr,  i 
memory  of  his  father,  preseae 
to  the  ship  in  the  name  of  ft 
employes  of  the  Bulletin,  i  & 
chant  Marine  library,  consist^ 
of  carefully-chosen  technicil^ 
tion  and  non-fiction  boot 
Briefly  he  express^  for  - 
family  their  pride  in  the  s  ■ 
and  thanks  for  the  honor. 
Stodghill  spoke  briefly,  declar 
the  new  vessel  “bears  a  dii” 
guished  name  and  honors 
notable  newspaper  career. 
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TRUCKS  CREATE  NEW  INDUSTRIES— NEW  JOBS— NEW  WEALTH 


They’ve  got  a  new  $120,000,000  plant  that  wouldn’t  exist. except  for  tnicks 


that’s  nothing  to  what  Trucks  are  doing  for  Your 
City  »  creating  new  jobs,  new  homes,  new  wealth  I 


faster  than  U.  S.  mail.  They  make  faster 
deliveries,  with  less  handling,  less  dam¬ 
age.  That  means  lower  prices  to  you. 

Trucks  help  merchants  keep  inven¬ 
tories  lower  —  "turn-over”  higher. 
'Round  the  clock  trucking  speeds  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  effects  mass  economies  for 
everyone  . . .  quickens  business  activity 
.  .  .  helps  build  a  sounder,  stronger 
American  way  of  life. 

In  fact,  over  54,000  communities— 
43%  of  aJl  U.  S.  towns  — depend  almost 
exclusively  on  trucks. 


Through  depression  .  .  .  prosperity  .  . . 
war  . . .  trucking  re-awakes  slumbering 
communities— creates  new  industries, 
new  jobs,  new  opportunities. 

SO  LET’S  NOT  “CRAMP  TRUCKING’S  STYU” 

Remember  this  when  you  hear  plans  to 
force  transportation  under  direction  of 
giant,  impersonal  corporations.  Truck¬ 
ing’s  benefits  can  continue  only  if  truck¬ 
ing  remains  independent.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Trucking  Industry,  AMERICAN 
TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHING¬ 
TON,  D.  C. 


Yes,  trucks  put  your  home — every  store, 
faaory  and  farm  near  you— within  easy 
and  economical  shipping  distance  of 
ever>’  home  and  every  community  in 
this  great,  broad  land  of  ours.  You 
benefit— everybody  benefits. 

You  can  thank  local  men  .  .  .  com¬ 
panies  from  your  home  town  .  .  .  for 
the  initiative  and  defiance  of  personal 
risk  that  bring  you  trucking’s  benefits. 

HOW  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  PAYS  YOUR  CITY 

Trucks  travel  direct  routes— often  travel 
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How  to  Sell  a  1-Year 
Ad  Test  Campaign 


By  Frctnk  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  114  in  a  sorioi) 
DURING  the  past  10  years  the 
question  most  often  arising 
after  presentation  of  our  “How 
to  use  a  newspaper  to  reduce 
selling  costs”  has  been:  “How 
long  will  it  be  before  we  see 
any  results  from  this  campaign?” 
It  usually  pops  up  within  a  few 
minutes  after  we  have  started 
to  outline  our  suggestions  for 
the  sale  of  a  bank  service,  meat 
market,  beauty  shop  or  bakery. 

Before  we  know  anything 
about  the  slow  er  high  rate  of 
the  turnover  of  customers,  we 
usually  said,  “Oh,  you  ought  to 
see  some  action  in  a  few  weeks. 
No  one  can  predict  just  how 
readers  will  respond  to  a  given 
advertisement  or  series  of  ads; 
but  you  won’t  have  to  wait  too 
long  to  see  some  tangible  re* 
suits.” 

Today,  we  answer  with  a 
series  of  questions:  “How  long 
have  you  worn  the  brand  of 
shoes  you  are  now  wearing?” 
“What  brand  of  cigars  or  cig¬ 
arettes  do  you  use.  and  how  long 
have  you  used  it?”  “How  long 
has  your  wife  patronized  the 
same  dairy  company?”  “How 
long  since  your  wife  changed  to 
a  new  brand  of  coffee?” 

Turnover  Facts  First 
Unless  you  know — and  few  of 
us  do — ^how  long  a  family  has 
used  any  service  establishment, 
you  are  guessing  when  you  at¬ 
tempt  to  tell  any  new  advertiser 
how  long  he  must  use  your  paper 
before  he  can  see  definite  results 
reflected  in  his  net  profits. 

While  these  paragraphs  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  new  customer  we 
believe  that  many  of  your  so- 
called  regular  advertisers  need 
this  information  just  as  much. 

Assume  you’re  building  a  sales 
presentation  for  a  furniture  store 
that  does  from  $125,000  to  $350,- 
000  of  business  a  year.  ’The  Mer¬ 
chants’  Service  Book,  published 
by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  tells  us  this  type  of  store 
spends  5.13%  for  advertising, 
and  the  average  net  profit  before 
Pearl  Harbor  was  3.21%. 

The  first  thing  to  get  from  the 
prospect  is  a  series  of  case  his¬ 
tories  of  at  least  50  of  his  ac¬ 
counts— when  they  were  first 
sold,  and  how  much  of  their 
home  furnishings  have  been 
bought  from  this  store.  Did  they 
buy  their  beds  from  him,  their 
rugs  from  another  store,  and 
their  springs  and  mattresses 
from  still  another  store?  Where 
did  they  buy  their  odd  chairs, 
porch  furniture  and  pictures? 

Where  do  you  get  this  infor¬ 
mation?  From  the  customers 
themselves.  How?  By  going 
to  the  50  families  with  a  list  of 
about  15  simple  questions. 

Don’t  tell  the  homeowners 
you  are  building  a  sales  and 
advertising  program  for  some  re¬ 
tailer.  Tell  them  you  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  post-war  study  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  needs  of  families  in  your 
market.  A  full-time  worker  can 


complete  15  questionnaires  a  day, 
so  that  the  entire  job  can  be 
done  in  less  than  four  days. 

Once  you  know  where  the  fur¬ 
niture  of  the  50  families  has  been 
bought,  you  can  set  up  a  master 
sheet  showing  that  fact  plus,  in 
most  cases,  the  price,  and  finally 
the  reasons  why  they  were 
bought  in  several  stores  instead 
of  at  one.  You  will  also  get  a 
good  picture  of  the  “turnover” 
of  your  client’s  own  customers 
and  learn  why  they^ don’t  always 
repeat  when  a  new  item  is 
bought. 

Full  Year  Test 

From  the  prospect  or  one  of 
his  competitors,  you  can  make 
up  a  schedule  of  the  weeks  and 
months  when  certain  furniture 
items  are  advertised.  With  this 
information  you  set  up  a  52- 
week  schedule  of  continuous  ad¬ 
vertising  consisting  of  at  least 
three  ads  a  week,  regardless  of 
size. 

Assume  the  total  yearly  sales 
of  the  prospect  are  $200,000.  If 
he  is  to  spend  5.13%  of  total 
sales  you  have  an  advertising 
budget  of  $10,260  available  for 
all  advertising.  Many  things 
charged  to  advertising  should  be 
assessed  to  some  other  depart¬ 
ment.  Out  of  this  gross  sum 
you  may  have  to  deduct  as  much 
as  $1,000  for  handbills,  circulars, 
window  cards,  etc.,  so  that  your 
net  appropriation  is  $9,000. 

Now  assume  your  rate  is  $1.40 
an  inch — 10  cents  a  line.  For 
$9,000  a  total  of  90,000  lines  of 
advertising  or  6,428  inches  can 
be  bought  in  your  paper.  Divide 
6,428  by  52  weeks  and  you  have 
a  little  over  123  inches  a  week. 
Now  divide  this  figure  by  three 
and  you  have  41  inches  avail¬ 
able  three  times  a  week  for  your 
regular  schedule. 

If  the  furniture  offered  by 
your  prospect  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  other  stores  In  town,  if 
their  store  service  is  as  good,  if 
they  have  average  salesmen,  you 
can  look  the  furniture  store 
owner  squarely  in  the  eye  and 
say: 

“Mister,  if  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  business  and  get 
more  for  your  advertising  dol¬ 
lars,  run  the  schedule  I  have 
just  shown  you  for  52  weeks. 
’This  campaign  will  help  you  sell 
more  items  to  each  customer,  be¬ 
cause  you  will  have  exactly  156 
different  advertisements  in  our 
paper  during  the  next  12  months. 
With  our  n^  circulation  of  60,- 
000  subscribers,  you  can  run,  in 
this  12-month  schedule,  9.360.000 
advertisements  —  more  furniture 
ads  than  any  other  store  has 
ever  run  in  our  paper.  And  you 
can,  if  you  wish,  list  every  single 
item  in  your  store  during  this 
12-month  campaign. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  real 
shock,  study  Media  Record  fig¬ 
ures.  See  what  the  department 
stores  spend  for  furniture  adver¬ 
tising  and  how  little  is  spent 
by  all  of  the  furniture  stores  in 


the  average  market.  That  figure 
of  6,432  inches  may  seem  like  a 
lot  of  linage;  but  the  advertiser 
who  has  the  courage  to  really 
use  your  paper  with  a  sched¬ 
ule  that  makes  his  competitors 
look  like  pikers  will  get  one 
shock  after  another  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  rolls  along.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  linage;  it’s  the 
“nub  of  the  ear,”  the  “heart  of 
the  machine” — the  one  missing 
element  in  nine  out  of  ten  local 
advertising  campaigns. 

The  figures  given  here  can  be 
rearranged  for  other  classifica¬ 
tions.  ’The  key  to  really  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  advertising  is  con¬ 
tinuity  and  frequency.  Divide 
your  total  appropriation  into  52 
chunks;  then  divide  these  52  into 
3  and  you  have  your  schedule, 
whether  it  be  2  inches  or  41 
inches  three  times  a  week. 

Sell  some  advertiser  a  full 
year’s  test  in  1945.  Live  with 
him;  watch  his  progress  and 
you  will  end  1945  with  convic¬ 
tions  that  can  be  turned  into 
tremendous  linage  gains  in  1946 
and  1947  and  on. 

■ 

Refutes  Attack  on 
Ad-Free  Radio  Plan 

William  Benton,  president  of 
Musak,  Inc.,  in  defending  the 
subscription  plan  for  FM  radio 
programs,  free  from  commercial 
announcements,  declared  in  let¬ 
ters  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
Time,  Inc.,  that  such  a  plan  is 
not  an  attack  on  radio  adver¬ 
tising. 

Regarding  attacks  appearing 
in  the  New  York  Times,  Benton 
stated  in  part;  “Subscription 
radio,  you  say,  ‘Injects  a  poll- 
tax  on  radio — the  payment  of  a 
fee  in  order  that  the  public  might 
enjoy  what  is  already  free  and 
their  property — namely,  the  air.’ 
This,  I  submit,  is  nonsense  and 
dangerous  nonsense.  Freedom  is 
too  big  a  word  to  be  bandied 
about;  or  to  be  assumed  as  some¬ 
thing  which  Is  the  exclusive 
responsibility  of  a  n  y  b  o  d  y — 
whether  networks  of  nev^papers 
or  broadcasters  or  advertisers. 
The  ‘air’  may  be  free.  But 
broadcasting  certainly  is  not. . . . 

“Under  our  present  system, 
people  pay  for  radio  through 
their  purchase  of  radio-adver¬ 
tised  goods;  all  listeners  having 
to  submit  to  the  interruptions  of 
commercial  announcements.” 

Answering  Time,  which  as¬ 
serted  that  the  plan  is  “the  first 
determined  attack  on  radio  ad¬ 
vertising,”  Mr.  Benton  asked: 
“Do  your  editors  regard  the 
Reader’s  Digest  as  an  attack  on 
magazine  publishing?” 

Associated  with  Benton  are 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of 
the  University  of  Chicago: 
Beardsley  Ruml,  economist,  and 
Chester  Bowles,  OPA  director 
and  former  agency  associate  with 
Benton. 

■ 

Ad  Linage  Slashed 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  announces 
approximately  3,000,000  lines  of 
advertising  —  about  1.240  full 
pages — have  been  declined  by 
those  papers  during  1944  so  that, 
the  newspapers  could  present' 
the  news  adequately  and  still  J 
keep  within  their  quota  of  war- 
rationed  newsprint  paper. 


Insurance  Man 
Sa^  Ad  Poliq 
Writes  Success 

If  you  followed  the  bcedlisa 
in  the  newspapers  of  Weitm 
New  York,  you  would  soon  knoi 
that  a  young  fellow  named  W 
Stewart  Gishler  does  a  lot  q( 
talking — at  this  lutKheon  mett- 
ing  and  that  executives’  coofe 
ence.  And  the  gist  of  the  le 
porters’  stories  always  is:  “iy. 
vertising  is  the  key  to  suocta 
says  W.  Stewart  Gishler.” 

Now  Mr.  Gishler  sells  life  ia- 
surance — ^a  lot  of  life  insuriact 
for  the  Union  Mutoal  Life  Is* 
surance  Company  of  Portlend, 
Me.  He  is  the  associate 
in  Buffalo  and  at  the  raomeu 
he’s  the  talk  of  the  underinitn 
because  he  has  boosted  his 
age  monthly  sales  to  more  thn 
$100,000  in  the  past  year. 

Getting  into  the  insurua 
business  five  years  ago,  the 
running  a  chain  of  milk  bin, 
Gishler  applied  the  technique  of 
self  -  promotion,  spreading  hb 
name,  his  face  and  his  sayings  li 
paid  space  in  the  newspapen 
Sometimes  it  was  just  a  cud 
ad.  sometimes  a  holiday  greetlig 
Invests  15%  in  Ada 

In  the  first  year  he  wu  i 
$100,000  producer.  Last  year  ht 
did  a  $500,000  business  and  rated 
tops  among  Union  Mutual’s  saler 
men.  This  year  he  has  uMd 
even  more  advertising  ...  and 
sold  much  more  insurance. 

“’There  is  nothing  new  about 
a  steak,”  says  he.  “But  you  can 
interest  people  in  the  sizzle.” 

He  firmly  believes,  he  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  that  life  in¬ 
surance  companies,  agencies  « 
the  individual  agent  are  over 
looking  the  theory  that  you  ban 
to  spend  money  to  make  it  and 
“the  procedure  of  keeping  your 
name  before  the  public  favor 
ably  is  very  meritorious.” 

When  it  comes  to  paying  for 
the  ads,  Gishler  says  he  just 
takes  things  in  his  own  hands, 
since  the  insurance  companks 
provide  no  subsidy.  He  “in¬ 
vests”  15%  of  his  annual  incoine. 

“’The  first  few  years,”  he  said, 
“that  hurt,  and  my  more  con¬ 
servative  friends  in  the  business 
think  I’m  a  ‘sucker.’  But  I  lib 
Jim  Brady’s  adage,  ‘It’s  fun  be 
ing  a  sucker  if  you  can  afioid 
it.’  ” 
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IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  DecMiMr  IS. 


-  From  Paragraph  6,  \ 

Chapter  Vlll,  Section  B  ' 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
"Proposals  for  the 
Establishment  of  a 
General  International 
Organization." 


jured  in  femis^of  crews,  or  aircraft  and  of  supporting  industry,  ours  is 
losf  modern  and'jpowerfuf  air  force  in  the  world.  We  mo^- kee^lf,  so." 

Gerr.  H.  H.  Amoki,  Commandmff,iM''A:  F. 


AIR  POWER  IS  PEACE  POWER 

Every  editor  and  writer  con* 
cerned  with  the  postwar  welfare 
of  the  United  States  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  booklets:  “Air 


-SOflAUTICAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

-^oreham  Building  15+h  and  H  Streets,  N.W,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Power"  and  'The  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustry  Prepares  for  the  Future." 

Sent  on  request 
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is  resumed  over  the  oceoni 


will  again  b«  offertd  fo  ou' 
American  coitomeri 
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Norrkoping,  Swe^e" 


AP  Writers  Put 
30  in  Beginning 


Knight  Rewards 
Miami  Essay 
Contest  Winners 


When  they  say  “30"  in  th, 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Aim- 
ciated  Press,  they  are  uiUm 
about  the  new  short-leadnll 
which  has  been  abandoned  il- 
ready  because  most  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  have  found  ways  to  keep  tin 
first  paragraph  in  less  than  30 
words. 

For  example: 

“Democrats  today  clinched  i 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  took 
stronger  control  of  the  Hotu*  of 
Representatives  as  well.” 

That’s  just  19  words  as  a  leid 
for  a  comprehensive  roundup 
situation.  'That  style  of  writin 
is  being  developed  by  the  AP 
staff  to  meet  the  rules  laid  dowi 
by  Paul  Miller,  chief  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  when  he  set  out  to  elte- 
nate  the  cumbersome,  heur; 
leads  on  Washington  stories. 

His  rules,  which  still  hold 
good  although  a  hard  and  iut 
obedience  to  them  is  not  Ibt 
order  of  the  day,  are:  1.  Write 
the  lead  as  if  you  were  writiiii 
a  headline  on  the  story.  2.  Write 
like  you  talk.  3.  Shoi^  senteMO 
satisfy  customers.  4.  Put  a  pe 


Miami,  Fla.,  Dec.  16 — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  without  world  free¬ 
dom  of  news  no  plan  for  world 
peace  can  possibly  succeed,  John 
S.  Knight,  president  of  the  ASNE 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon-Journal,  said  here  to¬ 
day. 

“That  is  why  the  members  of 
the  society  are  fighting  for  this 
world  fre^om  of  news,”  Knight 
declared. 

Mr.  Knight  spoke  at  cere¬ 
monies  attendant  on  the  award¬ 
ing  of  three  grand  prizes  in  the 
Miami  Herald's  $1,000  prize  es¬ 
say  contest  on  "Why  A  Free 
Press  Is  Essential  To  World 
Peace.” 

A  total  of  40  prizes  were 

awarded  for  best  essays  turn^  Women  leaders  and  industrial 
in  by  senior  high  school  stu-  managers  meeting  together  Dec. 
dents  in  Dade  County.  15  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Knight,  Secretary  of  State  New  York,  to  consult  on  post- 
Edward  R.  Stettinlus,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  war  problems  heard  L.  C.  Hart, 
Bowman  F.  Ashe,  president  of  vice-president  of  Johns-Manville, 
the  University  of  Miami,  were  tell  them,  “Our  problem  will  be 
the  three  national  judges.  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 

First  prize,  a  year’s  tuition  to  maintenance  of  ‘demand’  for 
the  University  of  Miami,  valued  goods  consistent  with  our  ability 
at  $250,  went  to  Mary  Alice  to  produce.” 

Hipps.  18,  of  Miami  Edison  High  The  answer  to  how.  once  the 
School.  Second  prize,  $100  cash,  first  buying  rush  has  been  dissi- 
was  awarded  to  Judith  Wolpert  pated,  that  demand  can  be  main- 
16,  of  Miami  Senior  High  School  tained  and  continuously  stimu- 
who  is  school  editor  of  the  Mi-  lated  lies,  he  believes,  in  the  field 
ami  Daily  News.  Third  prize  ot  consumption,  “induced  by  in- 
went  to  Kathleen  Marjorie  Ak-  tensive  and  intelligent  selling  in 
Us.  16,  of  Gesu  ( parochial )  High  all  its  phases.” 

School.  Four  to  Sell 

Mr.  Hart  included  these  four 
^o^M  of  phases:  adequate 

distributional  facilities  to  make 
Sr  T  the  goods  available  at  convenient 

locations,  to  make  it  simple  and 
tor  the  Consumer  to  pur- 
chase;  honest  advertising  and 

effective  sales  promotion— giving 
the  consumer  the  facts  and  tell- 
*  T*  'ng  him  the  truth;  public  rela- 
thl  tions  designed  to  develop  the 
Tn^  n*  proper  psychological  attitude 

to  make  frieuds  for  industry. 
Herald  associate  editor.  .  nrp«,.r»”  r,pronnni  cpIiI 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT  presents  first  prize  in  Miami  Herald  iree  press 
essay  competition  to  Mory  Alice  Hipps,  as  Dr.  Bowman  F.  Ashe, 
president  of  the  University  of  Miami  and  one  oi  the  judges,  looks  on. 
Others  in  the  picture  are  Judith  Wolpert  (second  from  right)  and 
Kathleen  Marjorie  Aklis,  winners  oi  second  and  third  ploce,  respec¬ 
tively. 
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BUY  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Miss  Muffet  knew  her  vitamins 


supply  —  and  others  are  ready  now  for 
the  peaceful  post-war  years. 

Dedicated  to  the  wider  use  and  better 
understanding  of  dairy  products  as 
human  food  ...  as  a  base  for  the 
development  of  new  products  and 
materials  .  .  .  as  a  source  of  health 
and  enduring  progress  on  the  farms 
and  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America. 


That  has  helped  the  health  of  the 
nation  and  broadened  the  dairy 
farmer's  market.  And  a  good  part  of 
these  gains  can  he  credited  to  the  re¬ 
search  of  National  Dairy’s  Kraft 
Division. 

Here,  new  cheeses  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  and  old  ones  improved  .  .  .  the 
pasteurization  of  cheese  perfected  ,  .  • 
the  purity  and  flavor  of  cheese  pro¬ 
tected  by  better  packaging . , .  hundreds 
of  new  cheese  dishes  created.  In  every 
way,  cheese  has  been  made  easier  to 
buy,  serve  and  eat. 

Besides  these  developments  in  cheese, 
many  improvements  in  other  dairy 
products  have  come  from  the  National 
Dairy  Laboratories.  Some  have  helped 
to  meet  pressing  problems  of  military 


Remember?  She  was  eating  “curds 
and  whey.”  That’s  cheese,  of  course. 

Miss  M.  may  have  been,  timid  about 
spiders,  but  she  was  a  smart  girl  when 
it  came  to  diet  —  for  cheese  is  one  of 
|-  the  world’s  very  finest  foods. 

Like  the  milk  from  which  it’s  made, 

;•».  cheese  is  especially  rich  in  protein, 

^  calcium,  phosphorus.  In  fact,  on  the 
average,  a  pound  of  cheese  contains 
^  about  as  much  of  all  these  elements  as 
three  quarts  of  milk.  Cheese  and  milk 
V  are  good  sources  of  vitamins  A  and  G. 

I  Whether  you  eat  cheese  because  it 
;!  tastes  good,  or  because  you  know  it’s 
nourishing,  the  chances  are  that  you 
are  now  eating  more.  America’s  per 
capita  consumption  of  cheese  has  risen 
5Q%  during  the  last  25  years. 

^»IT0R  &  PUBLISHER  for  Dacambar  23,  1944 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 

day  travel  sections  of  large 
city  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  The  ads  will  run 
through  January.  Copy  refers 
to  the  travel  survey  made  re¬ 
cently  by  Time  -  Life  -  Fortune 
which  showed  34%  of  the  travel 
agents  checking  Mexico  as  a 
“prominent  drawing  card  in 
tourism  of  the  future.  Easily 
accessible  now,  Mexico  will  lure 
the  traveler  more  than  ever  after 
the  glorious  dawn  of  peace.” 
Caples  Co.,  Chicago,  handles  the 
campaign. 

LeGrand  Advertising  Agency 
has  moved  its  main  office  to 
Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Is 
placing  ads  in  newspapers  In 
eastern  and  midwestern  cities 
along  its  route.  The  agency  is 
Alfred  Lilly  Co.,  New  York. 

Sunday  rotogravure  sections 
of  newspapers  in  15  selected 
cities  will  be  used  by  Lehman 
Co.  or  America,  Inc.,  Cannelton, 
Ind.,  maker  of  babyguard  and 
youngster’s  furniture.  The 
agency  is  Jesse  Gorov  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

_  Beginning  Jan.  2,  William 
Peterman,  Inc.,  subsidiary  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.,  will  run  28- 
line  insertions  five  days  a  week 
In  152  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  To  run  throughout 
1945,  the  ads  will  boost  Peter¬ 
man’s  insecticides.  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield  is  the 
agency  in  charge. 

Questions  and  answers  giving 
“the  Truth  about  the  cigarette 
shortage”  made  up  the  special 
1.400-line  ad  placed  last  week  in 
the  Washington  Post  by  the 
Smaller  Tobacco  Manufactur¬ 
ers,  affiliate  of  the  Grocery  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  America.  ’The  ad, 
appearing  just  prior  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
war  expenditures  headed  by  Sen. 
James  M.  Mead,  told  how  the 
members  of  the  group  “are  help¬ 
ing  out  by  increasing  their  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  limit”  and  added, 
“This  shortage  is  proving  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  many  smokers  who  pre¬ 
viously  thought  that  a  certain 
brand  was  indispensable.  Every 
day  millions  are  discovering  to 
their  satisfaction  the  value  of 
being  open-minded  and  fair  in 
their  appraisal  of  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  brands.”  ’The  ad  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Warwick  &  Legler, 
New  York.  ’The  group  is  con¬ 
sidering  running  the  ad  and  per¬ 
haps  others  like  it  in  a  number 
of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  depending  upon  the 
commment  it  receives. 

’The  Mexico  City  office  of  J. 
Walter  ’Thompson  Co.  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  the  entire 
Canada  Dry  account  in  Mexico. 

The  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
has  appointed  Arthur  Towell, 
Inc.,  to  place  the  state’s  travel 
and  recreational  advertising. 

Requa  Manufacturing  Co., 
Inc.,  maker  of  druggists’  special¬ 
ties,  is  expanding  its  campaign 
this  month  in  New  York  news¬ 
papers  on  charcoal  tablets.  Rob¬ 


erts  &  Reimers,  Inc.,  is  the 
agency. 

Cagney  Productions  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  to  di¬ 
rect  its  advertising.  A  national 
campaign  using  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  outdoor 
posters  will  be  launched  for  the 
movie  “Blood  on  the  Snow.” 

On  behalf  of  Pervo,  Pervollte 
and  Good  Neighbor  paints,  the 
F^rvo  Co.  has  appointed  Bris- 
acher.  Van  Norden  &  Staff,  Los 
Angeles,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Dealer  helps,  radio  and 
trade  papers  are  being  used. 
Plans  for  newspaper  and  general 
magazine  campaigns  are  under 
way. 

William  O’Neil  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  New  York,  industrial  de¬ 
signers.  have  appointed  S.  Duane 
Lyon,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Starting  Jan.  1,  a  cam¬ 
paign  will  run  in  newspapers 
and  trade  publications  based  on 
the  theme  “Make  Your  Product 
Ready  for  Tomorrow.” 

Cooper  Drug  Co.,  Detroit, 
maker  of  Aspir-Plus,  headache 
tablets,  has  selected  W.  B.  Doner 
&  Co.,  Detroit,  as  its  agency. 

National  Silver  Co.,  New 
York,  manufacturer  of  sterling, 
plate  and  hollow  ware,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
to  serve  as  merchandising  and 
advertising  counsel. 

Defining  the  company’s  stand 
In  refusing  to  comply  with  an 
ord"*'  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
early  this  week  placed  a  large 
size  ad  in  newspapers  in  Detroit 
and  other  cities.  Addressed  “To 
all  Montgomery  Ward  people,” 
the  ad,  signed  by  Sewell  Avery, 
chairman  of  the  board,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  four-paragraph  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  strike  situation 
from  the  war  viewpoint. 

Printing  a  photograph  of  per¬ 
sons  forc^  to  spend  the  night  in 
a  train  station  because  of  failure 
to  procure  accommodations  on 
crowded  trains,  the  Pullman 
Co.  uses  the  one-word  headline 
“Remember?”  Copy  urges  the 
postponement  of  pleasure  trips. 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago,  is 
the  agency.  Newspapers  in  va¬ 
rious  sections  are  being  used. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  like¬ 
wise  uses  its  advertising  space 
to  discourage  all  but  essential 
holiday  travel.  A  station  clerk 
announces  that  “travel  will  be 
heaviest  Dec.  22-23-25-26  and 
Jan.  1-2,”  and  travelers  are 
asked  to  try  to  go  before  and  re¬ 
turn  after  these  dates. 

Proclaiming  “War  Bond  Spe¬ 
cials”  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York  department  store,  sets  out 
to  sell  Bonds  in  merchandise 
sales  style  and  promotes  them  as 
the  perfect  gift.  A  large  size 
ad,  measuring  five  full  columns, 
this  week  consists  of  pictures  of 
the  five  differently  priced  War 
Bonds,  with  copy  and  headline 
beneath  each.  Such  phrases  as 
“Guaranteed  not  to  shrink”; 
“Expands  beautifully  for  post¬ 
war  use”:  and  “Ten  years  from 
now  lovelier  than  ever”  serve 
as  captions.  Copy  plays  up  the 
non-ration,  non-priority  value  of 
the  Bonds  as  well  as  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  adaptability. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

DAN  GORDON  of  Ruthrauff  & 

Ryan,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Media  Men’s  Association 
for  1945.  Other  officers  include: 
Joseph  P.  Braun,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  first  vice-president;  Jack 
Hagan,  Lloyd,  Chester  &  Dilling¬ 
ham,  second  vice  -  president; 
George  Schiesser,  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  treasurer;  Ed  Baumiller, 
Pedlar  &  Ryan,  secretary;  P. 
Seixas,  John  H.  Owen,  sergeant- 
at-arms,  Norman  TvEiiai,  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board;  S.  Schaefer, 
Buchanan  Co.,  and  S.  Gill,  Blow 
Co.,  associate  members,  with 
Ray  H.  Huhta,  Bermingham, 
Castelman  &  Pierce,  in  charge 
of  publicity. 

Maxwell  Dane,  formerly  with 
WMCA,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly-formed  agen¬ 
cy,  Maxwell  Dane,  Inc.,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  113  West  57th  St.,  New 
York.  In  the  advertising  field 
for  the  past  20  years,  Mr.  Dane 
has  been  associated  with  Look 
magazine,  Dorland  International, 
New  York  Evening  Journal  and 
Stern  Brothers. 

Howard  Korman,  for  10  years 
in  charge  of  sales  promotion, 
McCann  -  Erickson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  promotion. 

Wallace  J.  Steinhouse,  for¬ 
merly  advertising  director  of  the 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co.,  has 
rejoined  Criterion  Advertising 
Co.,  as  national  sales  represen¬ 
tative  and  account  executive. 

Kenneth  Rader,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Locks  Lab¬ 
oratories,  has  joined  the  Theo¬ 
dore  J.  ^nt  Co.  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Russell  Gray,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

L.  R.  Wasey  has  been  named 
president  of  a  newly  formed 
Canadian  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  to  be  known  as 
Erwin,  Wasey  of  Canada,  Ltd., 
located  at  749  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 
Other  officers  include:  H.  D. 
Williams  and  D.  MacMillan, 
vice-presidents;  J.  F.  O’Conner, 
treasurer;  Ralph  Lawson,  secre¬ 
tary  and  Beatrice  McCullough, 
in  charge  of  media. 

O.  M.  Davis  has  joined  the 
Caldwell  Baker  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
consumer  goods  accounts.  He 
was  formerly  publicity  director 
for  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

W.  J.  Jost,  formerly  of  Dancer, 
Fitzgerald  &  Sample,  will  join 
Sherman  &  Marquette  on  Jan.  2. 
He  will  be  account  executive  on 
the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co. 
account.  W.  R.  Denning  has  been 
promoted  to  media  director  and 
will  continue  to  supervise  pro¬ 
duction. 

Sidney  J.  Abelson,  formerly 
with  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  has  rejoined 
the  executive  staff  of  Raymond 
Spector  Co. 

Jean  S.  Epstein,  previously  of 
Billboard  magazine,  has  joined 
the  Blackstone  Co.  as  account 
executive. 

Edward  C.  Nante,  production 
manager  at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 


has  been  named  manager «(  a. 
copy  and  art  department  k 
WARD  Walter,  formerly  ^ 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  hii  ^ 
appointed  art  director-  mS 
Dwyer,  formerly  with  PedhTi 
Ryan,  traffic  director,  radio  ik 
partment;  Carter  Jones,  fonw 
ly  with  Sherman  K.  EUt 
writer.  ’  ^ 

Michael  M.  Herz  has  been 
pointed  director  of  public  tS 
tions  for  C.  Ludwig  Baumami 
Co.,  Brooklyn..  Herz,  formerly# 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Net 
York  Post,  and  for  11  yean# 
the  New  York  Mirror,  will » 
sume  his  new  duties  Jan.  1. 

Robert  W.  Laird  and  La  n 
Gates  have  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Son  De  Regger  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Des  Moines 
la.,  as  account  executives 
Laird,  who  has  been  witi 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  wa 
formerly  in  charge  of  dealer  t 
vertising  for  the  Florsheim  Stsiv 
Co.,  Chicago,  and  also  served  a 
a  copywriter  on  the  advertisni 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Trim 
Gates  was  a  member  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Det  Moiw| 
Register  &  Tribune. 

Clark  Collaro,  former  headgfi 
Clark  Collard  Co.,  ^icago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  W.  W.  Garrison  and 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  Yorl 
J.  A.  Roberts  has  been  appointed 
Garrison  research  director;  Wie- 
REN  Spaulding,  assistant  art  d- 
rector,  and  William  Hdud 
assistant  color  production  ma;- 
ager. 

Edward  C.  Hayhow,  former.; 
public  relations  secretary  to  Go. 
Harry  F.  Kelly  of  Michigan,  ha 
joined  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Is: 
Detroit.  | 

R.  L.  Lenhart  has  been 
pointed  an  account  executive 
Marschalk  &  Pratt  Co.,  N 
York.  He  will  handle  contact 
the  International  Telephone 
Telegraph  Corp.  group  of 
counts.  Lenhart  was  previo 
a  copywriter  on  these  accou 
and  has  been  with  the  ag< 
since  February  1944.  Jobs 
Keavey,  formerly  of  Young 
Rubicam,  has  joined  the  a| 
to  replace  Lenhart  in  the 
department. 

Fred  B.  Fielding,  a  partne 
Fact  Finders  Institute,  has  jo 
Neal  D.  Ivey  Co.,  Philadelj 
as  vice-president  in  charge 
research. 
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served  him  when  he  was 
working  on  peace-time  prod¬ 
ucts  and  it’s  beside  him  now 
as  he  helps  turn  out  war 
equipment. 

Soon  the  box  will  get  a  new 
coat  of  paint  and  join  its 
master  in  returning  to  mak¬ 
ing  things  for  a  peaceful 
world.  You  see,  New  En¬ 
gland  people  are  always, 
working  peace  or  war.  Does¬ 
n’t  it  make  sense  that  the 
best  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things? 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Are  you  in  all  the  New 
England  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Banqvr  Dally  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Snntinal  (E) 

Manchastar  UniM  Laadar  (MAE) 

VERMONT 

Barra  Tlmai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prau  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MAE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racoiri  A  Amarican  (MA> 

Boston  Sunday  Advartlsor  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlsa-nmas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Herald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havanhtll  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawrance  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-TImaa 
(S) 

Naw  Bedford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PIttsfiald  Barkshtra  Eagla  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribune  (E) 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  ' 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timas  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Valley  Dally 
Tlmaa  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE) 

Denary  Naws-TImas  (E) 

Hartford  Couraat  (M) 

Hartford  Couraat  ($) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (EAS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (B) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE) 
Waterbary  ReeabHcan  A  Amerl^ 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Repobileaa  A  Amoricae 
(EAS) 
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This  Is  a  Sandwich  Man 

He  carries  his  advertising  up 
and  down  Main  Street.  Oc¬ 
casionally  he  goes  down  a 
side  street,  but  he  spends 
most  of  his  walking  day  on 
the  large  thoroughfares. 

There  are  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  selling  busy  NEW  EN¬ 
GLAND  that  are  missing 
many  potential  customers 
the  same  way.  They  direct 
their  advertising  at  the  large 
cities  but  completely  neglect 
the  rest  of  this  rich  market. 
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This  Is  a  Newsboy 

Sometimes  he  doesn’t  realize 
what  an  important  guy  he  is. 
Just  suppose  that  for  one  day 
he  didn’t  deliver  the  papers 
on  his  route.  Mrs.  Black 
would  scalp  him  for  making 
her  miss  a  sale.  Mr.  Parker 
would  be  mad  because  he 
missed  his  columnist  and  the 
kids  would  be  after  him  for 
making  them  miss  the  fun¬ 
nies. 

You  see,  the  whole  family 
lives  with  the  newspaper  in 
New  England.  If  you  are 
selling  in  New  England,  you 
should  sell  all  NEW  EN¬ 
GLAND  by  putting  your 
message  in  the  local  news¬ 
papers. 
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Writers  Double 
For  St  Nicholas 
In  Maastricht 


British  Critics 
Of  U.  S.  War 
News  Decried 

Although  the  British  press  is 
inclined  to  criticize  American 
newspapers  for  failure  to  give 
greater  coverage 
to  the  Britisii 
achievements. 

.Mrs.  Margaret 
Cobb  Ailshie, 
publisher  of  the 
Boise  and  Twin 
Falls  (  I  d  a  .  I 
Statesman  News- 
papers,  ju.st  re- 
turned  from 
England,  an- 
swers.  "In  view 
of  the  fact  that 
American  troops  Ailshie 
hold  405  miles  of  Airborne  radio  broadcast  units 

the  420  miles  on  the  western  which  can  be  set  down  quiekl; 
front,  the  British  have  not  and  conveniently  in  captuwd 
strained  themselves  in  giving  enemy  cities  for  oral  transmij- 
space  to  American  achievements,  sion  of  press  dispatches  to  ttit 
“I  really  believe.”  this  active  U.  S.  are  being  pr^ared  by  tin 
lady  of  the  press  told  Editor  &  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  C« 
Publisher,  "American  forces  de-  for  Gen.  George  S.  Pattoni 
serve  a  better  break  than  they  Third  Army,  LeRoy  F.  Spanges 
got  while  we  were  there.”  berg,  assistant  vice-presWent  of 
Mrs.  Ailshie  was  in  England  the  company,  told  a  press  gnx^ 
as  a  guest  of  the  British  Ministry  in  New  York  this  week, 
of  Information  and  returned  full  The  Army  requested  his  cob- 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  "truly  cern  to  provide  a  unit  Ugki 
epic”  fight  by  the  American  enough  to  be  quickly  set  don 
troops  against  weather  and  fixed  in  "some  large  German  city,”  ^ 
German  positions.  dared  Spangenberg,  recent^ 

She  had  praise  too  for  the  Brit-  back  from  the  Third  Army  sw¬ 
ish  papers,  doing  an  excellent  tor.  Two  units  are  being  pre¬ 
job  despite  handicaps  and  ex*  pared  for  installation  in  Fraare. 
tremely  reduced  size,  and  felt  probably  Paris,  and  anotto  is 
that  British  censorship  was  in-  en  route  to  Third  Army  h^- 
clined  to  give  more  latitude  than  quarters,  he  said.  The  latter  one 
the  American.  will  be  voice-equipped,  witt  i 

Inheriting  the  Boise  Daily  portable  or  mobile  heated  studio 
Statesman  in  1928  from  her  more  Spangenberg  described  thedil- 
than  capable  father,  Calvin  Qculties  encountered  by  the  Mr 
Cobb.  Mrs.  Ailshie  turned  from  kay  crew  following  Pattoni 
social  activities  and  abruptly  be-  army  after  the  break-through  it 
came  a  more  than  capable  pub-  St.  Lo  with  a  one-kilowatt  Ami 
Usher  herself,  not  the  kind  that  outfit  that  had  to  be  dismantled 
knows  the  mysteries  of  the  com-  and  set  up  13  times  over  a  dh 
posing  room,  not  the  sort  who  tance  of  400  miles, 
outwrites  her  reporters.  “There  were  no  facilltiao  fa 

Instead  she  became  a  pub-  cradling  the  delicate  apparatm’ 
Usher  who  knows  how  to  pick  he  said,  “so  our  men  Jw 
good  men  to  manage  the  com-  wrapped  up  vacuum 
posing  and  writing  and  how  to  other  stuff  in  old  shirts  and  iw 
see  that  the  newspaper  is  the  with  their  burdens  in  thefa^ 
.sort  to  live  up  to  the  tradition  to  the  next  transmitting 
she  venerates.  "We  just  managed  to  uw 

Also  she  can  sit  down  and  pear  enough  so  stories  for  ^ 
write  editorials  when  any  condi-  iean  readers  could  be  filed  to  > 
tion  seems  to  demand  that  per-  tew  minutes  after  a  short  jetp 
sonal  touch.  trip.” 


after  we’d  left  England," 
said,  "but  I  can  frankly  say  tfe 
there  seemed  an  ample  sunb 
in  the  Army’s  PX’s,  and  onS» 
boat  coming  home  there  w»| 
particular  shortage. 

"More  important  than  cigar¬ 
ettes  or  a  shortage  of  them  ij  i 
home  front  realization  that  the* 
is  much  hard  and  bitter  fightuu 
ahead;  that  our  boy.s  are 
hideously  dangerous  and  tor^ 
ing  job.  and  that  we  cannot  mike 
too  many  sacrifices  (or  them  U 
it  means  giving  up  a  couple  of 
packs  of  cigarettes  a  week,  or 
that  T-t)one  steak,  or  anythin! 
else,  that  the  boys  at  the  from 
may  have  .some  comfort  in  the 
misery  they  lace,  then  we  should 
do  it  without  whining." 


Poker  Profits  and  Other 
Revenue  Turned  to  Good 
Use  in  Party  for  Kids 
B-y  Mo).  Barney  Oldfield.  PRO 

With  the  Ninth  U.  S.  Army 
IN  Germany — While  the  British 
and  Americans  at  home  were 
still  sweating  out  that  Christmas 
.shopping  list,  the  American  and 
British  war  correspondents  with 
this  army  pulled  back  out  of 
the  frontline  areas  along  the 
Roer  River  into  Holland  long 
enough  to  do  the  honors  on  the 
birthday  of  the  favorite  saint  of 
Netherlands  youth.  St.  Nicholas. 

It  was  an  idea  of  the  Army’s 
publicity  gang  and  the  duly 
elected  committee,  Wes  Gallag¬ 
her,  Associated  Press;  Noel 
Monks,  London  Daily  Mail;  and 
Lewis  Gannett,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

St.  Nicholas’  Day  is  Dec.  6. 
and  the  correspondents  picked 
Maastricht,  the  first  liberated 
city  of  Holland,  as  the  place  for 
their  party.  The  correspondents 


Tampa  Tribune's  Gordon  Gront 
Kibitzes  in  English  to  Dutch  or¬ 
phans  at  St.  Nicholas  party. 
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this  sort  of  thing  and  discover  papers  where  a  sincere  effort  is 
that  the  writer  has  pliuged  into  made  to  classify  new*  properly 
a  most  biased  political  e^torial.  and  to  maintain  a  nice  balance 
a  most  biased  political  editorial.”  of  news  and  non-news  material. 

Without  mentioning  names,  this  condition  was  painful. 
Fitzpatrick  said  a  particular  “It  could  even  result  in  a 
column  was  bought  because  it  thorough  consideration  of  the 
was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  whole  field  of  .so-called  con- 
Broadway  gossip  and  bought  tributors.  It  could  cause  a  corn- 
only  for  that — “and  I  haven't  plete  revolution  of  the  material 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  same  of  writers  whose  bias  has  been 
reason  obtains  for  its  purchase  openly  and  even  blatantly  an- 
by  many  newspapers.  ”  nounced.” 

“About  half  the  time  during  Fitzpatrick  concludes  that  there 
the  campaign.”  he  continued,  is  reason  for  serious  thinking 
“this  column  was  not  only  of  the  among  newspaper  editors  and 
most  rabid  politicai  editorial  publishers  about  columns  and 
type,  but  treated  the  other  side  columnists,  "not  only  by  the 
with  the  most  sarcastic  con-  writers  themselves,  but  by  the 
tempt.  I  venture  to  say  that  at  syndicate  boys.” 

'‘I®  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  is  a  forth- 

eluded  those  who  were  making  j  ..Q  Yankee.  He 

the  writers  stipend  the  fat  sum  3,1  early 

newspaper  training  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  area,  a  goodly  portion  of  his 
years  having  been  spent  with 
Hearst  newspapers.  First  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Boston  Post,  he 
moved  over  to  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  then  to  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser  as  managing  editor.  • 
After  a  time  in  the  managing 
editor’s  chair  at  the  Washington 
Times  he  went  back  to  the  Bos¬ 
ton  American,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Washington  Times, 
where  he  was  serving  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  1937  when  the  late 
M.  L.  Annenberg  hired  him  as 
■Yet,  with  puzzling— and  to  editor  of  the  Afi^i  ( Fla. )  Trib- 
-  -  •  une.  When  the  Tribune  was  sold 

to  the  Knight  interests,  Fitz¬ 
patrick  came  to  Philadelphia. 

of  a  man  well  versed  in  inter-  ,  Fitzpatrick  that 

pretation  of  such  matters,  this  went  to  Harvard  on  the  sly 
writer  found  time  to  knock  off  years  without  be¬ 

ing  discovered  by  the  faculty 
or  university  management.  His 


Vi^riters  Meet  Test 
Or  the  Blue  Pencil 


it  is. 

“Why  not  leave  him  out  of  the 
paper?  We  did:  but  when  we 
did,  neither  we  nor  the  readers 
were  getting  value  received,  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  make 
the  reader  understand  the  intra- 
cacies  of  editorial  policy,  judg¬ 
ment  and  good  taste.” 

Fitzpatrick  cited  another  case: 

“We  buy  the  daily  grist  of  a 

-t:':  ~z~z3  of  the  In-  — taking  over  prerogatives  that  pose  of  explaining  to  the  reader 

At  oth*er'’times,  a  column  belong  to  the  ^itorial  page.  the  significance  and  relative  im- 

“A  review  of  newspaper  ac-  portance  of  Army  and  Navy 

. _  ■  ■  ~  movements  in  the  various  the- 

l  campaign.”  he  said,  aters  of  war.  God  knows  there 

_ _  _  5  “must  have  brought  home  to  is  no  dearth  of  material  for  him. 

of  the'lnquirer  write  in  to  ask  many  editors  the  increasing  ten-  “Yet,  \  =  -  *- 

...  .  -  zzzr.-irztz-  the  average  reader — confusing 

utors  and  columnists  to  step  out  war  activities  all  over  the  world 

'  “ - "  -.  fairly  pleading  for  the  deft  touch 

_ _  _ “It  is  very  nice  to  have  an  ' 

The  answer  lies  in  the  office  expert  on  governmental  affairs. 

of  Managing  Editor  Fitzpatrick,  one  who  also  is  steeped  in  the  -  -  -  -  - 

He  writes  every  objector  a  full  lore  of  parliamentary  tricks  and  an  occasional  political  editorial.” 

letter  of  particulars  telling  why  procedure,  to  interpret  for  the  Asked  to  name  names,  Mr.  wii- 

the  deletions  or  omissions  were  reader  the  complicated  moves  of  Fitzpatrick  countered  with  the  ^  °  *  ^*^’*  v^lham  J.,  was  a  stu- 

made.  These  protestants  are  in-  present-day  operations  in  Wash-  statement  that  it  is  a  condition  Harvard,  and  young 

formed  the  Inquirer  has  a  defi-  ington.  Also,  everybody  likes  a  of  affairs  he  is  discussing  and  not  ^2,“^  1°  take  Harvard’s 

nite  policy  in  regard  to  columns  well-turned  phrase  or  a  neat  personalities.  And  besides,  he  ‘English  A  — a  course  “every- 

and  columnists,  and  that  the  and  apt  definition.  said,  no  one  had  a  comer  on  it.  body  who  wants  to  write  desires 

deletion  was  made  in  line  with  “But  it  is  very  annoying,  to  “In  fact,”  he  added,  “it  was  to  take.”  John  J.  slipped  into 
this  established  policy.  say  the  least,  to  pick  up  a  proof  this  prevalence  which  makes  it  classrooms  unobserved  and  prac- 

The  policy  is  summed  up  in  of  the  material  purchased  for  worth  talking  about.  In  orderly  tically  “stole”  the  English  A. 


dozen  of  the  best  I 
known  newspa-  | 
per  columns  of  } 
the  day  —  the  j 
"brain  children”  | 
of  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading 
commentators 
and  news  analysts. 

But  on  occasion,  an  entire  re-  -  - -  ,  .  .  „ 

lease  will  be  missing  from  the  straying  beyond  their  preserves  military  strategist  for  the  pur- 
newspaper's  pages  '  ■  *  r  1  *-  *1 

quirer.  -'.I —  ’-I- 

will  be  censored,  whole  portions  .  . 

deleted,  at  times  a  mere  half  of  tivities  during  the  recent  Presi- 
the  syndicated  feature  printed,  dential 
Missing  their  favorites,  readers  “must 

why  so-and-so  was  omitted  as  of  dency  among  syndicated  contrib- 
a  certain  date,  and  covering  a  rr.l  zzlzrzr.tztz  t;  i.;; 

particular  subject  the  reader  has  of  character, 
observed  in  another  newspaper.  “It  i?  ver,  __1..  I -  _ 
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lowans  have  added  an  extra  year  to 
your  selling  calendar.  In  War  Bonds  and 
in  bank  deposits  they  have  piled  up  reserves 
of  over  $1,625,000,000,  a  figure  that  closely  parallels  their  huge 
farm  income  for  the  past  12  months,  $1,756,630,000.  These 
reserves  mean  an  additional  full  year’s  buying  power  that  could 
be  spent  for  your  gas  and  oil,  your  fencing,  or  roofing,  your 
clothing  or  your  drugs  and  cosmetics. 

But  careful  and  canny  buyers,  lowans  must  be  sold 
^  in  a  way  they  understand  and  like.  That  both 

ik  ^  -  qualifications  are  met  by  advertising  in  the  Des 

I  03  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is  proved  by  its 

f  J  399,577  Sunday,  330,492  weekday  circulation.  Reach 

Iowa’s  huge  “extra  year”  and  its  current  income, 
too,  in  Iowa’s  all-state  newspaper. 


THE^moES  MOINES  BEGISTEB  AND  TBIBUNEf^ 


i^ook  A  in  view 

By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  loumalism.  Columbia  Univereity,  N.  Y. 


l.EGAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PRESS 
bj  Frank  Thayer.  Chicago;  The 
Foundation  Press,  Inc.  1944.  608 

pp.  $4.50. 

“NO,  WE  DON'T,”  said  several 
metropolitan  editors  who  were 
asked  if  they  submit  question¬ 
able  copy  to  attorneys  before 
running  it. 

“Lawyers  say  ‘No.’  if  the  piece 
has  a  doubt  at  all.”  said  the 
editors  in  effect.  “We  print  it 
at  our  own  discretion — and  call 
in  attorneys  if  it  back-fires.” 

In  fact,  newspaper  men  learn 
more  about  libel  than  any  law¬ 
yers  except  those  who  specialize 
in  the  legal  control  of  the  press. 
About  the  law  of  privacy,  con¬ 
tempt  and  copyright,  newsmen 
are  a  little  hazier. 

The  New  York  Times  lost  a 
suit  for  infringement  of  its  copy¬ 
right.  for  instance,  through  hav¬ 
ing  overlooked  depositing  one 
copy  of  an  issue  before  applying 
for  injunction. 

Gun-shy  writers  and  gun-shy 
desks  can  weasel  a  lot  of  fire  and 
usefulness  out  of  newspapers. 
On  the  other  hand,  calling  in  the 
paper’s  law  firm  post  factum  is 
a  luxury  that  only  big  papers 
can  afford. 

Costly  Business 
It  costs  money  to  fight  a  case 
even  when  you  win.  It  cost-s 
more  when  your  victory  comes 
on  appeal;  more  still,  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A  small  daily  in  Missouri  paid 
$2,500  for  depositions  and  coun¬ 
sel  over  a  five-line  police  station 
filler,  though  the  plaintiff 
dropped  his  suit.  A  small  daily 
in  New  York  State  paid  $4,000 
a  piece  for  four  words  in  an  ac¬ 
tion  settled  out  of  court. 

Frank  Thayer’s  “Legal  Con¬ 
trol  of  the  Press ■'  is  another  book 
on  libel,  privacy,  contempt,  copy¬ 
right,  the  regulation  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  war-time  restrictions,  and 
the  postal  laws.  Sixty  other 
books  can  be  had  on  the  subject. 
At  least  three  are  excellent; 

“’The  Law  of  the  Press”  by 
Hale  and  Benson,  1933;  “The 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the 
Press”  b.v  Siebert,  1934;  and  “The 
Law  of  Newspapers”  by  Arthur 
and  Crosman,  1940. 

Mr.  Thayer's  book  moves  a 
step  forward.  It  has  all  the  es¬ 
sential  matter  of  the  others  and 
brings  them  up  to  date.  Then  it 
provides  a  fuller  treatment  of 
contempt,  privacy,  and  copy¬ 
right.  ’The  legal  regulation  of 
advertising  is  also  clear. 

The  author  is  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  lecturer  there  on  the 
law  of  the  press,  and  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  bar. 

He  analyzes  the  famous  con¬ 
tempt  case  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  and  his  reasoning  is  level¬ 
headed  and  bi-partisan.  He 
quotes  the  seven  cited  editorials 
in  full.  Charges  against  each 
are  examined. 

From  this  case  and  others,  the 
principles  Aat  constitute  the  law 
of  contempt  are  as  clearly  set 
forth  as  the  somewhat  confused 


line  between  the  necessary  inde¬ 
pendence  of  courts  and  the  quite- 
as-necessap^  freedom  of  the  press 
will  permit. 

In  certain  procedures  for  con¬ 
tempt,  Mr.  Thayer  sees  a  danger 
to  fair  comment.  Yet  he  sees  a 
danger,  too,  to  judicial  integrity 
in  a  general  use  of  editorial  ad¬ 
monition  to  judges  in  undecided 
cases. 

But  he  sees  “no  great  neces¬ 
sity  for  marked  legislative  re¬ 
form  in  regard  to  constructive 
contempt.”  If  the  judiciary  takes 
a  common  sense  view,  he  writes, 
then  only  threats  to  justice 
which  are  clear  and  present  dan¬ 
gers  should  be  held  contempt¬ 
uous. 

“The  judiciary  can  make  rules 
for  its  own  practice,”  Mr.  Thayer 
suggests,  “and  so  can  easily  have 
another  judge  hear  the  charge 
of  court-of-court  contempt  pre¬ 
sented  and  the  answers  of  the 
person  required  to  show  cause 
why  he  should  not  be  cited  for 
contempt  or  be  summarily  pun¬ 
ished.” 

The  book  has  a  full  account  of 
statutory  copyright.  The  author 
points  out  that  a  fraudulent  no¬ 
tice  of  copyright  or  a  failure  to 
deposit  the  copies  required  may, 
after  notice  and  continued  neg¬ 
lect,  subject  a  publisher  to  fine. 

No  suit  for  infringement  can 
hold  if  a  publisher  starts  it  be¬ 
fore  he  deposits  the  copies,  even 
though  he  has  paid  the  fee  and 
received  the  registration. 

Yet  damages  can  be  recovered 
when  the  deposit  of  copies  has 
been  detayed  a  year  or  more,  if 
copies  are  mailed  before  a  claim 
is  filed,  and  if  the  registration 
was  effected  before  publication. 

History  oi  Press  Controls 

The  whole  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  legal  controls  for  the 
press  is  presented.  Mr.  Thayer 
analyzes  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917,  its  amendments,  and  the 
legal  basis  for,  as  well  as  the 
practical  operation  of.  World 
War  II’s  restrictions  and  censor¬ 
ship. 

The  section  on  obscene  publi¬ 
cations  is  clear  and  adequate. 
A  cub  reporter  soon  learns  that  a 
fair  and  accurate  report  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  a  court  of  record  may 
be  published  without  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  witness’s  accuracy, 
provided  the  report  is  set  forth 
as  testimony. 

But  not  all  reporters  learn 
equally  soon  that  stories  of  ob¬ 
scene  testimony  in  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  or  of  obscene  discus¬ 
sions  in  legislative  assembles  are 
not  protected  by  privilege. 

Stories,  articles  or  illustrations 
of  ways  to  avoid  conception  are 
denied  the  use  of  the  mail,  Mr. 
’Thayer  points  out. 

Even  %n  attorney,  the  author 
warns,  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
answers  to  complicated  legal 
problems.  Any  glance  at  a  digest 
of  libel  cases  will  show  decisions 
reversed  by  an  appellate  court 
only  to  be  reaffirmed  by  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

But  an  informed  editor  to  a 


large  extent,  a  libel  lawyer  to 
a  greater  extent,  can  recognize 
the  problems.  Heaven  knows 
who  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
a  brave  fool  in  a  city  room  can 
do  more  damage  than  dynamite. 
Probably  it  was  the  same  one 
who  discovered  that  editorial 
courage  is  chiefiy  knowledge  and 
accuracy.  If  you  know  your  feet 
are  on  sure  ground,  you  can 
swing  a  lot  harder.  And  connect 
a  lot  oftener. 

“Newspapers  are  open  prey  for 
the  libel  racketeer,”  Mr.  ’Thayer 
declares.  “They  have  been,  and 
still  are,  subject  to  claims  for 
locally  written  stories  which 
they  print  without  malice,  and 
even  for  copy  that  comes 
through  feature  syndicates  and 
press  associations.” 

To  know  our  law  of  the  press 
is  good  business  and  good  jour¬ 
nalism.  Mr.  ’Thayer’s  book  be¬ 
longs  with  the  other  three. 

Yet  it  is  not  law  alone  that 
newsmen  follow.  Our  sense  of 
decency,  says  Gerald  Johnson  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  keeps  as 
much  defamation  out  of  the 
paper  as  any  fear  of  libel.  As 
the  city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  once  tacked  on  his  bulletin 
board; 

“Don’t  use  anything  you  have 
reason  to  believe  is  wrong. 
Neighbors  won’t  believe  correc¬ 
tions.  Better  be  sure  than  sorry.” 

THE  PRINTING  TR.^DES  l)y  Jacob 

Loft.  New  York:  Farrar  and  Rine¬ 
hart,  Inc.  1944.  301  pp.  $3.00. 

THIS  IS  a  fact-packed  story  of 

the  printing  trades — of  the 
men  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments;  their  wage  rates,  unions, 
employer  organizations,  shop 
rules  and  employment,  employer 
controls  and  industrial  relations. 

It  is  no  sprightly  piece  for  a 
tired  publisher’s  vacation.  But 
an  executive  who  wants  to  know 
how  the  new.spaper  has  reacted 
to  depressions  in  comparison 
with  the  way  book,  music,  and 
job  printing  reacted,  or  what  the 
mortality  rate  has  been  for  news¬ 
papers,  can  find  it  in  this  volume. 

He  can  find,  too,  how  costs  for 
morning  editions  have  increased; 
what  the  disease  and  accident 
rate  has  been  in  press  rooms, 
and  the  effects  of  mechanical 
typesetting  and  teletypesetting 
on  skilled  labor,  along  with  wage 
differentials  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Loft’s  book  is  the  third 
volume  in  the  series,  “Labor  in 
'Twentieth  Century  America.” 

On  newspaper  mortality,  the 
author  reports; 

“Between  Jan.  1,  1930.  and 
June  30.  1938,  .  .  .  there  were 
320  daily  papers  newly  estab¬ 
lished  and  319  suspensions.  98  of 
which  resulted  from  mergers 
with  other  dailies.  Of  the  319 
suspensions,  110  (34%)  were  pa¬ 
pers  started  after  Jan.  1,  1930. 
In  the  last  two  years  of  that 
period,  48  of  83  suspensions 
(58%)  occured  to  dailies  estab¬ 
lished  after  July  1,  1936.  .  .  . 

“It  becomes  apparent  that 
deaths  among  infant  dailies  are 
increasing.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  a 
65%  possibility  of  living  beyond 
seven  years  does  not  appear  to 
deter  the  continued  appearance 
of  new  dailies.” 

Mr.  Loft  gives  21  tables.  'They 
show  such  facts  as  the  corrected 


dollar  production  of  the  prioite 
industry  between  1898  watm 
the  number  and  circulatliva 
daily  newspapers  between  IM 
and  1937,  changes  in  real  vm 
trends  in  newspaper  reedgh 
and  the  relation  of  printing  tei) 
manufacturing  in  temu  of  th* 
dollar  value  of  their  prodact 
over  40  years. 

“Newspaper  printing  and  p* 
lishing  has  shown  itself  one  tf 
the  most  stable  of  American  in 
dustries,”  writes  the  auth» 
"Whether  due  to  the  intriaai 
character  of  the  indust^  or  ^ 
its  growing  element  of  mono^ 
is  a  subject  for  debate. 
Union  policy  plays  a  role  in  it- 
fluencing  stability  .  .  . 

“The  increased  cost  of  men- 
bership  in  newsgathering  aa|. 
ciations  and  the  mounting  e« 
of  feature  services,”  Mr.  Left 
submits,  “has  placed  a  burden  n 
papers  in  many  small  urban  ca¬ 
ters.  The  result  has  b^a  i 
tendency  toward  local  monope 
lies.  Consolidation  of  newspapn 
has  proceeded  apace,  eliminitkg 
numerous  mechanical  positica 
affording  the  remainder  greelir 
stability.” 

■ 

Chi.  Sun  Has  Series 
On  Editors  of  South 

The  Chicago  Sun  recently  or 
ried  a  two-part  series  on  “libenl 
editors  of  the  South,”  writtaibi 
Carroll  Kilpatrick  of  the  Sim'i 
Washington  bureau. 

“Among  the  unsung  heroei  to 
the  fight  for  liberalism  in  tte 
country  are  a  small  group  ef 
newspaper  editors  in  the  South 
stated  the  writer  in  the  openiif 
article.  “They  are  fighting  an  up¬ 
hill  battle  for  an  enlightani 
viewpoint  and  for  progreaiiw 
causes  where  the  going  is  toulh. 
where  because  of  ancient  preju¬ 
dices  and  the  struggle  for  ecu 
nomic  security  the  fight  is  harde 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.” 

Editors  included:  Grover  C 
Hall,  Montgomery  Advertm 
Josephus  Daniels.  Raleigh  N«i 
and  Observer;  Mark  Ethridge, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  ad 
Times;  Vlrginius  Dabney,  Rtt- 
mond  Times-Dispatch;  Jama  C 
Chappell,  Birmingham  Newt  aN 
Age-Herald;  Harry  Ayers, 
ton  Star;  Jennings  Perry, 
ville  Tennessean;  Ralph  McOl 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Nelson 
Poynter.  St.  Petersburg  TiiiMi 
and  Neil  O.  Davis,  of  the 
County  (Ala.)  Bulletin, a weeklj 
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Hswsmen  Seen 
Wasting  Time' 

In  Russia 

Hampered  by  Tight 
Cwsorship.  Says  Kendrick 
Of  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

PBLadelphia.  Dec.  19 — Ameri- 
on  newspaper  men  assigned  to 
Moscow  as  accredited  war  cor¬ 
respondents  are  wasting  their 
time  for  the  most  part  and  might 
lie  nwre  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  on  other  war  fronts,  be¬ 
cause  (1)  Soviet  authorities  will 
not  permit  them  to  report  on 
the  war  from  the  various  Rus¬ 
sian  fronts,  and  ( 2 )  because  of 
the  strict  censorship  imposed  on 
everything  written  by  U.  S.  re¬ 
porters  and  other  outsiders. 

liis  is  the  conclusion  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Kendrick,  representative 
of  tte  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
who  was  sent  to  Moscow  early 
this  year  and  recalled  two 
lontbs  ago  by  Managing  Editor 
John  J.  Fitzpatrick  when  it  had 
become  all  too  apparent  he 
could  not  report  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  operations  because  of  ham¬ 
pering  restrictions  which  re¬ 
quired  him  to  remain  continu¬ 
ously  in  Moscow  under  constant 
surveillance  of  the  Soviet  for¬ 
eign  oflRce.  Kendrick  arrived  in 
PWladelphia  this  week. 

“It  is  my  candid  opinion  that 
the  truth  about  Russia  will 
never  be  known  to  us  until  after 
the  war  is  over.”  Kendrick  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “These  peo¬ 
ple  haven’t  the  conception  of 
democracy  that  we  have,  and 
will  have  to  be  completely  edu¬ 
cated  on  the  score  of  the  good 
will  that  might  be  engendered 
between  two  great  allies  by  full 
and  free  publicity. 

“In  their  refusal  to  cooperate 
with  us,  they  take  refuge  in 
technicalities.  They  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  that  we  war  correspond¬ 
ents  are  accredited  to  the  Soviet 
Foreign  Office  and  not  to  the 
armies,  therefore  they  de- 
jcline  to  permit  us  to  operate  in 
jtte  field  within  the  zones  of 
linilitarv  activity.  We  write  only 
p**t  they  choose  to  permit  us 
|to  write.” 

The  truth  is,  Kendrick  said, 
^at  Russia  today  operates  with- 
n  an  atmosphere  of  fear  and 
(uspicion  —  fear  of  everybody 
om  the  world  outside. 

“The  Russians  are  still  very 
^curity-conscious,”  he  said, 
l^ey  are  afraid  of  spies.  The 
■wrmans  are  still  dropping  es¬ 
pionage  agents  by  parachute 
rom  planes,  and  the  Russians 
iimply  are  not  taking  any 
chances. 

“I  was  treated  always  with 
_^urtesy.  Russians  want  our 
b  friendship  and  they  mean  to 
Wcodly  toward  us.  But  they 
^■imer  do  not  know  how  to  be 
bfnendly,  or  are  held  back.  They 
^ave  been  through  so  much 
Prdship  and  suffering,  with  so 
^ny  changes  of  policy,  and 
'‘*®ction  is  to  retreat  with- 
riUMl"  “emselves,  fending  off  all 
loreigners. 

CAM  will  not  improve  un- 

II.  1*1  the  war  is  over.  Maybe 
m  fome  day  Russians  will  learn 


what  Americans  have  done  for 
them,  and  how  sincere  we  are 
in  our  offers  of  friendship. 
Meanwhile,  you  can’t  cover  a 
war  sitting  in  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole  in  Moscow  waiting  for 
handouts.  So  I  came  home.” 

From  the  standpoint  of  U.  S. 
newspaper  coverage.  Moscow 
has  lost  its  military  importance, 
said  Kendrick,  this  situation 
having  obtained  ever  since  D- 
Day  in  France.  Americans  are 
interested  in  Russian  political 
affairs  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  invading  Soviet  armies;  but 
their  prime  interest  is  in  the 
news  concerning  our  own  troops. 

In  March  this  year  Kendrick 
left  Philadelphia  for  his  Moscow 
assignment.  At  the  time  he  was 
doing  the  State  Department  beat 
in  the  Inquirer’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  having  been  16  years  with 
the  Inquirer  since  he  came  out 
of  high  school  in  1928.  In  1939- 
40  he  studied  at  Harvard  under 
a  Nieman  Fellowship  and  there 
acquired  fluency  in  the  Russian 
language. 

Arriving  in  Moscow  May  30, 
he  found  himself  one  of  18 
Americans  in  the  Russian  Cap¬ 
itol  listed  as  war  correspond¬ 
ents.  Several  of  this  list  were 
free  lances,  several  there  to 
write  books,  “and  several  more 
just  plain  phonies  so  far  as  we 
could  determine.” 

“During  the  five  months  1  was 
in  Moscow,”  continued  Kend¬ 
rick.  “we  were  allowed  just  six 
trips  away  from  the  capitol. 
Two  of  these  were  to  cover  our 
own  U.  S.  airbase  in  Russia — 
the  shuttle  via  Rumania.  We 
had  two  political  trips,  one  to 
Poland  and  one  to  Esthonia — 
under  Russian  auspices.  Twice 
we  visited  the  Russian  front 
briefly,  at  Vitebsk  and  Minsk. 
After  that  trip  to  Minsk  in  July 
they  clamped  down  entirely  on 
military  inspections.  Actually 
we  saw  only  what  they  per¬ 
mitted  us  to  see. 

Censor.'-hip.  said  Kendrick, 
was  the  bugaboo  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  there.  Deletions  of  copy 
were  common  —  expunging  of 
phrases  and  words  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  revelation 
of  military  information  of  value 
to  the  enemy. 

“It  is  my  own  opinion  that 
close  relations  with  our  Russian 
allies  will  be  impossible  until 
many  changes  are  made,”  said 
Kendrick.  “There  will  have  to 
be  complete  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  accorded  accredited  Amer¬ 
ican  writing  men.  and  freedom 
of  access  to  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion — otherwise,  it  is  impossible 
to  interpret  the  Russians  to 
Americans  and  make  them 
understandable  to  us. 

His  next  assignment,  after  a 
period  of  rest,  is  back  to  the 
Inquirer’s  Washington  bureau. 
■ 

Sports  Dinner 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  18 — Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg,  publisher  of 
the  Inquirer,  was  host  last  week 
at  the  second  annual  Inquirer 
Gold  Football  Award  dinner 
held  at  the  Warwick  Hotel  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  Inquirer  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.,  which  promotes  ath¬ 
letic  events  for  the  benefit  of 
various  worthy  charities.  Leo 
Riordan,  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Inquirer  presided. 
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Knowing  whether  you  are  on  the  right 
track  will  he  just  as  important  in  1945  as 
it  ever  was  before. 


The  greatly  increaseil  costs  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness-— taxes,  labor,  etc. — make  it  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  guesswork  is  taken  out  of 
Imsiness. 

Test  your  eumpaigns  in  Harrisburg.  Here 
are  railroaders,  steel  mill  workers,  industrial 
workers.  State  and  Federal  employes  as  well 
as  Army.  Navy  and  Air  Depots  with  their 
personnel — and  all  of  them  with  money 
aplenty  to  buy  your  proihiets. 

Reach  90%  of  all  the  families  in  the 
City  A.  B.  C.  Zone  and  80%  in  the  trad- 
iiip  territory  with 

patriot 

AND 
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$4«600  Given 
In  Louisville 
Form  Contest 

Louisvill*,  Ky.,  Dec.  18— 
Prizes  totaling  $4,600  were 
awarded  Dec.  16  in  three  annual 
farm  and  home  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Courier-Journal, 
the  Times  and  radio  station 
WHAS,  bringing  to  $22,000  the 
amount  given  since  start  of  the 
competitions. 

Grand  prizes  were:  $500  and 
$300  for  the  man  and  woman 
winning  the  Home  and  Farm  Im¬ 
provement  Campaign,  in  its  sev¬ 
enth  year;  $200  in  the  third  Tom 
Wallace  Forestry  Awards,  and  a 
$100  War  Bond  in  the  first  Soil 
Conservation  Essay  Contest. 

More  than  40  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  farm  families  were 
guests  at  a  Kentucky  Hotel 
luncheon  given  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  WHAS  at  which  awards 
were  made  by  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher,  following  introduc¬ 
tion  of  outstanding  civic,  educa¬ 
tional  and  business  leaders.  Tom 
Wallace,  editor  of  the  Times, 
made  the  forestry  awards.  Win¬ 
ners  were  interviewed  at  the 
luncheon  by  John  Merrifield. 
WHAS  farm  director,  for  a 
transcribed  program  broadcast 
that  night. 

■ 

Salvage  Needs  Urgent, 
Drives  to  Continue 

The  U.  S.  Victory  Waste  Paper 
Campaign  and  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Pulpwood  Campaign  will  be 
continued  into  1945,  according 
to  a  joint  statement  issued  by 
emergency  committees  repre¬ 
senting  the  paper  and  paper- 
board  industries. 

Increasing  demands  for  mili¬ 
tary  supplies  in  Europe  and  the 
Pacific,  the  need  for  keeping  up 
with  essential  civilian  require¬ 
ments  plus  a  last-quarter  slump 
in  pulpwood  production  and  a 
falling  off  in  waste  paper  re¬ 
ceipts  make  this  move  impera¬ 
tive.  the  committees  state. 

Committees  involved,  the  Con- 
.servation  Committee  of  the 
Waste  Paper  Consuming  Indus¬ 
tries  and  the  War  Activities 
Committee  of  the  Pulpwood  Con¬ 
suming  Industries,  said  in  their 
joint  statement: 

“.  .  .  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  every  month  there 
is  less  and  less  waste  paper  to 
be  salvaged.  None  of  the  paper 
or  paperboard  shipped  overseas 
is  brought  back  to  this  country, 
and  the  vast  tonnage  of  such 
shipments  constantly  drains  the 
available  supplies  of  waste 
paper. 

“Thus,  the  efforts  of  every 
civilian  to  save  waste  paper  and 
make  it  available  for  collection 
should  be  redoubled.  Not  a  sin¬ 
gle  pound  of  paper  should  be 
burned  or  needlessly  destroyed. 
To  effect  this,  the  U.  S.  Victory 
Waste  Paper  Campaign  is  inten¬ 
sifying  its  program.  This  cam¬ 
paign  is  conducted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  through  an  executive 
committee  composed  of  Edwin 
S.  Friendly,  general  manager  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  as  chairman. 


Tom  Cathcart,  This  Week,  maga¬ 
zine,  H.  B.  Fairchild  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  executive  director  of 
ANPA.  .  .  , 

“In  1944,  volunteer  efforts  ac¬ 
counted  for  about  40%  of  the 
waste  paper  collected,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Salvage  Division 
of  the  WPB,  collections  were  in¬ 
creased  by  about  764,000  tons 
over  1943  receipts.  Even  so,  the 
nation  fell  far  below  the  quota 
of  8.000,000  tons,  which  was  set 
by  the  WPB  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.” 

Meanwhile,  in  Washington,  the 
Office  of  War  Information  asked 
the  public's  continued  aid  in  the 
salvage  of  tin,  waste  fats,  paper 
and  rags,  adding  that  the  tin 
and  paper  drives  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  after  the 
end  of  the  European  war. 

■ 

Dismissal  Likely  in 
S.  F.  Examiner  Case 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  20 — A 
motion  to  dismiss  contempt  pro¬ 
ceeds  brought  by  the  California 
State  Railroad  Commission 
against  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  made  before  the 
commission  yesterday  by  Everett 
C.  McKeage,  its  chief  counsel. 

McKeage  said  he  believed  the 
“ends  of  justice  had  been 
served”  by  the  Examiner’s  print¬ 
ing  full  accounts  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  against  it  brought  on  the 
basis  of  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  paper  regarding  the  Aug. 
11  meeting  of  the  commission, 
which  the  commissioners  con¬ 
tended  held  them  up  to  ridicule 
and  scorn  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  p.  8; 
Dec.  9,  p.  61). 

The  commission  took  the  mo¬ 
tion  under  advisement,  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  a  ruling  will 
be  forthcoming  during  Christ¬ 
mas  week.  Indications  are  that 
the  commission  will  issue  an  or¬ 
der  of  dismissal. 

■ 

Bradie  Leaves 
Certified  Mot  Corp. 

A.  B.  Bradie  has  resigned  as 
president  of  the  Certified  Dry 
Mat  Corp.  and  left  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  expects  to  resume  in 
the  dry  mat  field  after  a  rest,  but 
details  of  his  future  plans  have 
not  been  disclosed. 

Bradie  started  in  the  dry  mat 
business  shortly  after  the  first 
World  War  as  an  importer  of 
German  stock.  In  1924,  with 
several  others,  he  established 
Certified  and  was  with  the  com¬ 
pany  until  his  recent  resignation. 

He  served  during  the  20  years 
as  secretary  and  vice-president, 
and  on  Feb.  1  of  this  year  took 
over  the  presidency  as  successor 
to  the  late  George  A.  Kubler. 
Bradie  continues  as  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  firm. 

■ 

Quotation  Corrected 

A  statement  on  racial  dis- 
crhnination  in  labor  unions,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Woodruff  Randolph, 
president  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  in  a  report  on 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  convention 
(E&P,  Dec.  2)  should  have  been 
attributed  to  P.  F.  Randolph  of 
the  Sleeping  Car  Porters  Union. 
E&P  regrets  the  error. 


Phila.  BuUetin  Radio  ffS-T 
Purchase  Approved  Little  steel  formula.  ” 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  18 — Sale  of  The  majority  opinioft 

radio  station  WPEN  to  the  Eve-  national  board,  given  by  Iwi 
ning  BuUetin  of  this  city  has  M.  Gill,  public  member, 
been  ratified  by  the  Federal  there  was  no  issue  of  revii|H 
Commmunication  Commission,  arbitration  awards  dowi^S 
and  the  McLean  interests  will  ^ut  not  up^rd.  The  csm^m 
take  possession  of  the  property 


for  which  they  have  ^en  nego-  whether  the  regional 
tiating  for  some  months. 

The  contract  is  between  the  They  denied  that  it  was.  ^ 
William  Penn  Broadcasting  Co.,  ■ 

operating  the  station,  and  the  IWll 

Bulletin  Co.,  of  which  Robert  S©nat©  PaSS©S  BlU 
McLean,  president  of  Associated  Qn  Political  Statemmih 
Press,  is  president  and  co-pub-  Washington,  Dec.  19 -In  i 

lishw  with  his  br^er,  William  against  time,  with  Conim- 

1  sional  adjournment  only  a  mil- 

jmlved  is  said  to  be  $620,000,  and  minutes  away,  the  Senait 

tonight  approved  a  bill  maUaf 
application  of  ^  criminal  offense  to  ism 
FM  and  televisiw  righte.  published  political  state 

Since  1937  the  station  has  j^ent  concerning  a  candidate  1» 
bwn  operated  by  interests  iden-  Federal  office  without  identic 
tifi^  with  Arde  Bulova,  the  j^g  source  of  the  statement 
watchmaker,  and  operators  also  ^ill  had  passed  the  How 

of  five  other  Eastern  radio  sta-  20.  During  debate  intht 

tions  in  New  York,  New  Haven  branch  of  Congress  qn» 

and  Hwtford,  known  as  the  At-  ^gg  j-aised  whether  a  neir 
lantic  Coast  Network  ^oup.  paper  might  be  found  guilty  d 
Negotiations  for  the  deal  were  criminal  offense  involvinii 
conducted  for  the  Bulletin  by  qoO  fine  and  one  year  in  jaO. 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  committee  members  sal 

manager,  and  Howard  M.  Stodg-  gthg^g  agreed  that  the  legule 
hill,  business  manager.  ^jyg  intent  was  otherwise. 

-  Newspaper  editorial  comment 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  it  was  pointed  out,  always  ii  i 
the  Oakland  County  Broadcast-  identified  as  the  product  of  the 
ing  Co.,  with  capitalization  of  publication;  furthermore,  it  wii 
$40,000  in  common  stock,  have  explained,  the  classification  if 
been  filed  with  the  Michigan  types  of  printed  political  Mte 
Corporation  and  Securities  Com-  rial,  such  as  cards,  pamphlm 
mission,  with  incorporators  etc.,  excluded  newspapen  ey 
listed  as  the  Pontiac  Press  Co.,  failing  to  include  them, 
publisher  of  the  Pontiac  Press,  ■ 

and  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  editor.  _  t*  j-  tr  j 

The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  BaCOIl  DIOOl©  neacif 

Eagle  has  filed  application  with  Canadian  Federation 
the  FCC  for  a  new  high  fre-  ^onaaion  reuerouOT 

quency  broadcasting  station.  elation  of  Baw 

Present  plans  of  the  newspaper  Brodie,  of  Southam  Tt 
call  for  addition  to  the  building  ^ 

of  a  third  fioor  devoted  to  stu-  broadening  of  objectives  and  n 
dios  and  offices,  according  to  accompanying  change  m  n^  j 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher.  the  Canadian  Advertising  m 

FM  application  has  been  filed  f 
by  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News-  first  meeting 
Gazette  formed  League  of  Canadian  M-i 

.  Another  application  has  been  vertlsing  &  Sal^  Clubs  heWai 

filed  by  the  W.  H.  Greenhow  Co.,  n-st  nresidak 

publisher  of  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  A 

Tribune.  Proposed  is  a  station  cA  the 

on  49,300  kilocycles  with  a  cov-  Toronto,  ^ 

erage  of  5,062  square  miles.  S 

Cost  of  the  project  is  estimated  orgamzatio 


at  $31,100. 

■ 

NWLB  Labor  M©mb©rs 
Oppos©  Arbitration 


federation. 

Other  officers  elected  aw- 
Roy  A.  Hunter,  federation  rv 
resentative  of  the  Advertiial 
&  Sales  Bureau  of  the  VanvouW 
Board  of  Trade,  first  vice-prw 


Labor  members  of  the  Na-  dent;  William  C.  Stannard,  Ad- 
tional  War  Labor  Board  believe  vertising  &  Selling  Sal« 
that  so  long  as  the  WLB  con-  tives’  Club  of 
tinues  its  practice  of  keeping  vice-president;  and  Burt  Pr^ 
wage  increases  to  a  ceiling  while  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  in-  &  Advertising  Club,  secrettir 
crease  those  under  the  ceiling,  treasurer, 
it  is  unwise  for  employes  to  sub-  ■ 

mit  wage  issues  to  private  arbi-  __  - n 

tration.  N©w  MRA  N©wspap« 

This  policy  was  stated  in  the  The  introductory  iMiw  t*  , 
labor  members’  opinions  in  a  World  News,  contaming  uw® 
case  involving  the  Employing  interest  in  the  Moral 
Lithographers  Association  of  San  ment  program,  has  been 
Francisco  and  the  Amalgamat-  subscribers  and  agents  tw 
ed  Lithographers  of  America  out  the  world.  John  U.  5> 

( AFL ) ,  in  which  an  arbitration  vant,  for  10  years  an  a» 
board  denied  an  increase.  editor  of  the  American 

The  San  Francisco  regional  and  DuBois  Morris,  Jr.,  are 
board  reversed  the  arbitrators’  ing  the  new  paper. 

EDITOR  A  PUlilSHER  for  DaeeMber 
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Youths  Debate 
Current  Issues 
At  Mirror  Forum 


The  voice  of  youth  was  heard, 
speaking  to  colleagues  and  to  a 
national  audience  via  the  Blue 
Network  at  the  climax  of  the 
New  York  Mirror’s  second  an¬ 
nual  Youth  Forum.  Dec.  16,  in 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

More  than  400  delegates  of 
42  youth  agencies  of  the  city 
attended  the  luncheon  and  after¬ 
noon  sessions  of  this  unusual 

_ _  .  .  .  _  and  heard 

QioflicU  (center)  was  elected  their  spokesmen  announce  reso- 
pmident  of  the  National  Press  lutions  from  the  five  morning 
Clab  in  the  annual  balloting  last  panels  demanding: 

SttnrdoT-  With  him  are  Merwin  Voting  rights  for  18-year-olds; 
H.  Browne  of  the  BuHalo  Evening  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Bnn  (U.  elected  secretary,  the  ^  ‘ 

•tlf  contested  office,  and  Sam 
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WASHINGTON.  _  __ 

yard  lamieson  of  the  Houston  newspaper  project 
Ckiaaicle  (center) 


^  in  the  annual  balloting  last  panels  demanding 
Setarday.  With  him  are  Merwin 


From  its  vant.'igc  point  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the 
great  wheat  fields  of  Kansas,  Salina  reaches  out 
westward  by  highway,  by  railroad,  and  by  every  avenue 
of  business  service  and  credit,  drawing  trade  clear  from 
the  Colorado  state  line. 


Fair  Employment  *  Practices 
Commission  to  oppose  racial  and 
religious  intolerance;  rejection 
of  peacetime  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  training;  a  more  vitel  edu¬ 
cational  program,  and  a  Youth 
Service  Act  to  fight  juvenile 
delinquency. 

A  14-year-old  chairman  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  youth  panel  intro¬ 
duced  the  speakers  to  the  radio 
audience.  A  pot-shot  at  the  type 
of  publicity  sometimes  surround¬ 
ing  juvenile  delinquency  was 
taken  by  the  young  panel  which 
debated  how  youth  might  co¬ 
operate  with  social  agencies  to 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
who  and  which  urged: 

“Younger,  more  understanding 
teachers  and  youth  leaders  in 
our  schools;  qualified  youth  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  youth  courts; 
lowering  of  the  teachers’  retire¬ 
ment  age  and  the  elimination  of 
unfavorable  publicity  glamoriz¬ 
ing  delinquency  to  present  the 
situation  as  it  really  is.” 

A  hope  that  the  resolutions 
emerging  from  the  forum  would 
help  the  young  people  in  living 
as  well  as  in  thinking  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Hinson  Stiles.  Mirror 
managing  editor,  in  a  brief  talk. 

are  Gus  " 

Tulsa,  first  lieu-  Herald  Tribune  Guild 

^second  Denied  Maintenance 

Chicago,  Dec.  21 — By  majority 

_  also  recom-  vote,  the  Daily  Newspaper  Corn- 

fended  that  member  clubs  mission  has  denied  mairitenance 
wrk  with  the  Better  Busi-  of  membership  requested  by  the 
ess  Bureaus  of  their  towns  to  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  for 
prevent  post-war  swindles  New  York  Herald  Tribune  edi- 
rtich  will  injure  the  media,  torial  employes.  The  denial 
N  advertising  profession  and  marked  the  second  by  the  Com- 
|!>e  public.  mission  in  more  than  30  dispute 

■  cases  involving  Guild  requests 

I  for  union  security, 

rets  Get  Yule  Giffa  I"!  arriving  at  its  decision,  the 

I'  *  vjruts  majority  held  that  the  Guild’s 

total  of  22,557  hospitalized  action  in  attempting  to  withdraw 
rice  men  and  women  in  eight  the  arbitration  issue,  after  its 
iral  and  midwestern  states  representatives  had  made  a 
rweive  Christmas  gifts  at  counter-proposal  which  was  ac- 
hospitals  as  a  result  cepted  by  the  management,  vio- 
tne  Chicago  Tribune's  cam-  lated  fundamental  procedure  and 
in  to  take  Christmas  cheer  to  corroborated  the  charges  of  the 
veterans.  The  Trib-  management  that  the  Guild  “has 
asked  its  readers  to  request  pursued  a  policy  that  is  not  in 
names  of  service  men  to  be  keeping  with  the  standard  of  a 
J^*P*®nts  of  gifts.  More  than  responsible  union  as  set  by  the 
w  letters  were  received  from  national  board.” 

Jers  asking  for  more  than  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  public  mem- 


Uiittd  States  News  opposed 
Inwne.  Others  elected  are  Paul 
Voeton.  New  Orleans  Times- 
Kcopme,  vice-president;  George 
W.  Combs,  Baltimore  Sun,  treas- 
mr  Howard  Suttle,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  finan¬ 
cial  secretary. 


West  of  Salina,  there  is  no  trading  center 

of  importance  until  you  reach  Denver. 

East  of  Salina,  Topeka  is  127  miles  away ; 

to  the  Southwest  it  is  04  miles  to  Wichita, 
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Admen  Outline 
Veterans'  Aid  Plan 

The  returning  soldier 
lishes  to  re-enter  the  advertis¬ 
er  profession  and  the  soldier 
iho  is  qualified  and  wishes  to 
rake  advertising  his  career 
lorm  the  center  of  the  post¬ 
war  program  for  the  Tenth  Dis¬ 
trict,  Advertising  Federation  of 
.America,  as  outlined  by  the 
directors  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Qallas,  Tex.  ’The  annual  con¬ 
vention  was  not  held  this  year 
because  of  the  war. 

At  the  meeting,  W.  R.  Laugh- 
iin,  Dallas,  '  '  ' 


Its  strategic  position  gives  Salina  an  importance  whicli 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  population. 

'I'lu-  S:ilina  market  is  rooted  in  a  solid  economic  founda¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  and  the  proces.sing  of  agricultuml 
products  which  will  insure  a  continuing  high  level  of 
prosperity  through  the  Post-War  period. 
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was  elected  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  district,  succeeding 
rowland  Broiles  of  Fort  Worth, 
pber  new  jofficers 
prandborg, 

pant-governor,  _ 

Ne,  Shreveport.  La. 
peutenant-governor. 

(  The  directors 


7^  Years  of  Service 

The  Salina  Trading  /\rca — larger  than  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  combined — is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  Salina  JOURNAL. 

In  its  SEVENTY-FOURTH  year  of  service  to  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Northwestern  Kansas,  the  Salina  JOURNAL 
is  the  only  effective  means  for  intensive  coverage  of  this 
major  jobbing  and  distributing  center. 
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Represented  by 


THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  Inc 


IlftAA  iiiurc  xiiau  ur,  r.  o.  i^eioier,  puuiic  uiciii- 

because  this  ber,  and  William  N.  Thomson, 
ia»  industry  member,  concurred  in 

L  *  to  limit  the  num-  the  majority  opinion.  Sam  Eu- 

^r  sent  to  any  one  reader.  banks,  labor  member,  dissented. 


-  banks,  labor  member,  dissented, 
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W.HLAxmenberg 
Becomes  Editor 
Of  Inquirer 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  20 — Walter 
H.  Annenberg  took  over  this 
week  the  title  of  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  In- 
quireit,  which  he 
publishes  as  an 
integral  part  of 
Triangle  P  u  b  - 
lications,  Inc., 
including  the 
various  maga¬ 
zines  bequeathed 
him  by  his 
father,  M.  L. 

Annenberg.  The 
editorship  was 
formerly  held 
by  the  late  John  Annenberg 
Trevor  Custis, 
who  died  suddenly  Dec.  3  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Cus¬ 
tis,  there  had  been  speculation 
as  to  his  possible  successor.  Yes¬ 
terday  when  the  Inquirer’s  mast¬ 
head  carried  its  own  terse  an¬ 
nouncement,  there  was  little 
surprise  here  at  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Since  shortly  after  the 
death  of  M.  L.  Annenberg  in 
1942,  his  youthfbul  son  has  been 
actively  at  the  helm  in  direction 
of  the  Inquirer’s  editorial  poli¬ 
cies  and  operation. 

John  J.  Fitzpatrick  continues 
as  managing  editor,  with  Paul 
Warner  as  associate  editor  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page,  and 
Samuel  S.  Schwab  as  Sunday 
editor.  Charles  A.  Tyler  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Public-Spirited 

As  editor  of  his  own  newspa¬ 
per,  Mr.  Annenberg  is  expected 
to  champion  even  more  ardently 
measures  for  civic  improvements 
and  humanitarian  enterprises. 
The  daily  is  presently  engaged 
in  campaigns  to  combat  juvenile 
delinquency,  to  rid  the  Schuyl¬ 
kill  River  of  slit  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coal  fields,  to  give 
Philadelphia  an  improved  water 
supply  and  to  render  assistance 
to  returning  service  men. 

Only  36  years  old,  Walter  An¬ 
nenberg  gives  generously  of  his 
time  and  means  in  support  of 
various  community  enterprises. 
As  president  of  the  M.  L.  An¬ 
nenberg  Foundation,  he  sup¬ 
ports  various  charities  liberally, 
his  gifts  to  Negro  organizations 
being  an  earnest  of  his  desire  to 
combat  intolerance  and  racial 
prejudice.  He  is  a  director  of 
the  Big  Brother  Association  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Allied 
Jewish  Appeal.  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  Charities.  Inc.,  of 
which  he  is  president  stages  an¬ 
nually  a  wide  variety  of  public 
sports  events. 

He  is  one  of  two  holders  in  the 
entire  country  of  the  Thousand 
Point  Emblem  Club  Pin.  given 
by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  for  community  ser¬ 
vice.  He  is  a  director  of  the 
United  War  Chest. 

Taking  nothing  for  granted, 
Mr.  Annenberg  makes  his  own 
personal  investigations  in  re- 
portorial  fashion.  Many  nights 
he  rides  the  streets  of  Philadel¬ 


phia  in  a  policeman’s  red  patrol 
car,  accompanied  by  bluecoats, 
to  observe  crime  conditions  and 
matters  affecting  juvenile  wel¬ 
fare.  Donning  a  waiter’s  apron, 
he  serves  one  night  every  week 
at  the  Stage  Door  Canteen,  where 
he  is  a  director.  As  a  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense,  he  participates 
actively  in  the  affairs  of  that 
organization. 

Firemen  and  policemen  of 
Philadelphia  know  him  as  their 
true  friend  and  champion.  Con¬ 
tinuing  a  plan  originated  by  his 
father,  the  Philadelphian  makes 
annually  a  series  of  awards  to 
men  who  have  risked  their  lives 
in  behalf  of  the  public  safety, 
and  looks  after  their  families 
when  they  lose  their  lives. 

One  of  his  greatest  loves  is 
the  Peddie  School,  where  at  his 
graduation  in  1926  he  was 
elected  by  his  classmates  the 
“most  likely  to  succeed.” 

Newsmen  Object 
To  News  Blackout 

continued  from  page  13 

in  a  complete  black-out,  yet  they 
were  proceeding  in  a  remarkably 
orderly  fashion.  Our  own  pro¬ 
gress  was  less  orderly.  Our  jeep 
was  going  along  nicely  with  the 
driver  and  me  both  keeping 
watch  for  vehicles  ahead — or  so 
we  thought.  Suddenly  out  of 
the  black-out  the  shape  of  a 
weapon  carrier  loomed  dead 
ahead. 

“Before  the  driver  could  slam 
on  his  brakes  we  had  piled  into 
it,  smashing  one  side  of  our 
jeep’s  motor.”  The  Boni  jeep 
was  pulled  by  an  ordnance  crew 
to  the  new  press  headquarters, 
he  added. 

Boni’s  was  one  of  several  jeep 
accidents  in  which  correspond¬ 
ents  participated  this  week  in 
the  rapidly  accumulating  total 
of  such  mishaps  that  haye  be¬ 
fallen  them  since  the  war  began. 

Gene  Currivan,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  and  Collie 
Small  of  U.P.  were  slightly  in¬ 
jured  in  what  Small  referred  to 
as  a  “bush  league”  jeep  acci¬ 
dent. 

They  were  returning  from  the 
Third  Army  front  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  pass  a  truck.  The  truck 
swerved  to  avoid  a  shellhole  and 
forced  the  jeep  off  the  road.  The 
jeep  hit  a  muddy  bank,  went  on 
“at  about  50  miles  an  hour”  to 
whiz  past  a  tree,  hit  a  hole,  and 
turn  end  over  end. 

Both  correspondents  suffered 
twisted  knees. 

Lewis  Gannett  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  also  re¬ 
ported  a  jeep  accident.  “Our  jeep 
struck  a  steel  post,  and  this  cor¬ 
respondent,  instead  of  writing  a 
story,  passed  the  evening  in  an 
evacuation  hospital  having  his 
chin  hemstitched,”  he  reported 
to  his  newspaper. 

Riding  in  the  cockpit  of  what 
U.  S.  Army  pilots  declare  is  the 
first  Thunderbolt  plane  ever  to 
go  into  combat  without  guns  or 
armor,  U.  P.  correspondent  Rob¬ 
ert  Musel  this  week  flew  with  a 
squadron  of  Ninth  Air  Force 
fighter-bombers  strafing  German 


tanks  and  trucks  advancing  on 
the  First  Army  front.  ChaitBI  FoUIld 

Musel  asked  and  gamed  the  j  j  t 

permission  of  the  squadron  com-  But  It  ISIl  t 
mander.  Col.  Ray  Stecker,  to  go  Atlantic  rhart- 

along  on  the  mission.  To  carry  “tnct  anrt  ^ 

the  correspondent,  Stecker  or-  wik  an?  at^E 
dered  out  “the  piggyback  plane.” 

Albert  J.  Crocker.  St  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  w 

war  correspondent,  who  re-  f  that 

turned  last  spring  after  reporting  ..  “I* 

from  North  Africa,  Italy  and  /m  *  * 

England  is  now  in  the  Pacific  ^  Donnell  set  out  to  find 
thpatre  ’  original  copy  of  the  Ch«w 

Ross  Munro,  Canadian  Press 

correspondent,  has  returned  to  uonHiurnrir  nf  p  -1941,  as  Uk 
CanadP  on  leave.  3  WinLn 

Wright  Bryan.  Atlanta  Journal 
correspondent,  now  a  prisoner  -  -  thpn^nallv 
in  Germany,  has  been  awarded  ,,  • 

honorary  membership  in  the 
“Ghost  Corps.”  which  captured  Trp^.ir^  hnH 
the  fortress  city  of  Metz.  Bryan  iTo'm 
rode  with  the  “XX  Corps”  dur- 

\n0  its  drivp  across  France  to  the  copies  of  the  Qiarter.  i 

across  v  ranee  lo  tne  returning  to  the  Musnm  I 

Moselle  River  last  summer  and  ^  ^  second  look  at  tSS 
vvas  captured  while  en  route  to  ter  in  the  same  day^y 
Chatillon  to  witness  a  mass  jt  O’Donnell  dis^ 

German  surrender.  it  1,3^  bppn  rpmnvoA 

Victor  O.  Jones  night  editor  down.  That’s  all,”  She  J 

Sntly^fo?  G?ma?y°as  k  waJ  cor-  explanation  he  got.  But  tS 
riyoonS-nt  fo?tha^t  riao^  “V 

He  will  relieve  Carlyle  Holt, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  the  P  -  nell  reported. 

front  since  the  invasion.  ..  u  ,  ,  ,  . 

Gault  McGowan  of  the  New  rTankllivSe' 

York  Sun  reported  his  safe  ar-  --whln  .. 

rival  in  London  Dec.  11  on  his  j  ^  ^ 

way  back  to  the  front  lines  from  hospital  with  one  fye 
a  vacation.  -To  tell  the  rest  of  the  ston 

Roi  Ottley  is  now  PM  s  foreign  custer  boarded  the  Cruiser  Ai- 
correspondent  in  Rome  after  re-  toria  which  encountered  Ji» 
porting  from  England  and  France  nese  warships  off  Savo  U 
since  July.  and  during  the  action  h*  n* 


since  Juiy.  and  during  the  action  he  wis 

.struck  in  the  face  by  a  sh£ 

Now  to  Writer*?  fragment  that  lodged  behind  Ins 

Ivavy  10  tjlV©  wniers  gyg  and  tore  the  retina  loose. 

Purple  Heart  He  was  evacuated  to  Dm 

continued  from  naae  7  Bagley,  from  which  I* 

_ gowriTiuca  jrom  page  i  witnessed  the  death  of  the  Ae 

,  .  J  ,  .r  ii.  •  toria,  and  later  was  hosoitalM 

Singer  boarded  the  Wasp,  as 
adds  a  dramatic  touch  to  their  reported  “Missing  in  s- 

selection  as  the  first  two  corre-  .ion  ”  Later  it  was  reveled  tte 

he  liad  bee^'kSby'^lS 
ripeir  nr-p.  °f  three  Japaocse  torpedoes  till 
We  last  met  on  the  dock  pre-  gg^k  the  carrier  during  a  ah 
paratory  to  boarding  our  re- 

spective  sjiips  for  .  ^ .  .  we  hadn  t  jje  was  killed  in  the  wardn* 
where.  Custer  re  gfjgj.  writing  the  fc 


lioA  e.ie.b'oA  ..r,  Paragraph  of  a  story  that  « 

I  had  picked  up  the  rumor  j  ^  completed  by  its  ofe 

that  we  were  going  to  Rabaul  the  » 

That  meant  we  were  off  for  a  pjanation  that  “because  fl 

long  trip.  Six  months  maybe,  found  him  a  very  pleasant  ^ 

mate  and  in  order  to  mainte 
going,  Joe.  traditions  of  the  Fourth h 

I  would  bav^  told  him,  but  several  of  us  prepared] 

here  was  a  Marine  standing  dispatch  on  his  last  assigniaed 
there — and  in  the  Pacific  you  , 

don’t  talk  to  anyone  you  don’t  «  .  r  j 

know.  So  I  laughed  and  said  SportS  AwarUS 


‘Where  we’re  going  you  won’t 
need  your  long  underwear, 
Jack.’ 


you  won’t  Philadelphia,  Dec.  18— S| 
underwear,  writers  of  this  city,  Joe  Tun 
of  the  Inquirer,  president, 


“Then  Jack  asked.  ‘How  long  a  dinner  meeting  at  Neil  W 
are  we  going  to  be  gone?’  ban’s  Airport  Restaurant,  (» 

“I  laughed  again  and  said,  ‘I’ll  den,  N.  J.  yesterday  to  I* 
tell  you  what.  Let’s  you  and  I  their  1945  annual  banquet  to* 
have  Thanksgiving  dinner  to-  held  Jan.  25. 

gether  at  the  Halekulani  Hotel  ■ 

at  Waikiki.’  Bitner  Buvs  WFEA 

“Jack  looked  surprised,  and 
I  could  see  he  understood.  It  Radio  station  WFEA, 
was  July  4.  and  I  could  see  him  IK 

counting  the  months  on  his  fin-  by  Harry  M.  Bitner  ^ 
gers.  ‘Thanksgiving!’  he  said.  Adeline  Rines  for  $150.W'' 
‘You  mean  Labor  Day,  don’t  you  Bitner.  who  also  owm  w  “T 
Joe?’  trolling  interest  m 

“  ‘No  Jack,’  I  replied.  ‘I  mean  dianapolis,  is  publisher  ^ 

Thanksgiving.’  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Teleffi^'  , 

“  ‘Okay,  Joe,’  he  said.  ‘See  Hearst  newspaper. 


jttDur  auii  i  j-uu  -  ^ 

trolling  interest  m  WTH*- 
,’  I  replied.  ‘I  mean  dianapolis,  is  publisher  w 
g  ’  Pittsburgh  Sun  -  Telefftt/^- 

Foe,’  he  said.  ‘See  Hearst  newspaper. 
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were  insistent  on  the  point  and  ScnXl  Pacxuin  AwCtld  Features  Syndicate  daily  feature 

the  additional  brief,  to  which  AP  ^  ^  qOq  fund  for  editor,  who  died  two  years  ago 

has  the  right  to  respond,  was  University  of  Minnesota  April,  has  been  started  by 

filed.  In  it,  the.gov^ment  ^ool  of  JoTrn^^^^  the  New  York  alumni  of  the 

J  IT**®  J  titled  the  Sam  Paquin  Memorial  university.  Mr.  Paquin  was  a 

tablished  beyoM  Award,  in  honor  of  the  late  King  charter  mwnber  of  the  group. 


Siqg^e  Court 
Asked  to  Rule 
On  AP  Issues 


Both  Government,  Press  Associated  Press  did  not  con- 

Aisociation  See  No  Need  sent  to  the  summary  judgment 
«  I*  •  I  o  »  procedure  in  the  trial  court  but 

For  Tntu  on  tne  racts  government  was  insistent 

ffiSHiNGTON,  Dec.  21— The  As-  and  the  thrw  silting  judges  ac- 
ioeiated  Press  and  the  Depart-  quiesced.  The  result  wm  to 
■tnt  of  Justice  have  joined  in  exclude  oral  testimony  and  ob- 
jjking  the  Supreme  Court  to  viate  cross-examination  of  wit- 
rule  on  the  press  association’s  nesses. 

ah-trust  suit  appeal  without  The  legal  theory  declared  by 
referring  the  case  back  to  the  AP  to  be  "patently  unsound”  is 
District  Court  for  trial  of  the  that  of  enforced  sharing,  with 
issues.  competitors,  of  news  gathered 

it  seems  to  us  not  at  all  neces-  by  a  press  association  “this  as- 
ary  to  have  a  trial  on  the  facts  sertion  that  competitors  are  not 
rtere  the  government  depends  to  have  private  property  in  what 
upon  a  fundamental  legal  theory  they  themselves  have  creatM 
which  is  so  patently  unsound,  tjot  are  compelled  to  share  with 
We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  other  competitors,  not  because 
court  dismiss  the  case.”  said  the  they  acquired  the  pro^rty  il* 


‘Hey!  you  must  know 
Qv  wile!” 


benefit  the  latter.” 

Such  a  proposition,  the  brief 

_ ‘,1 _ J,  “is  revolutionary  in 

character  and  directly  contrary 
to  the  previous  decisions  of  this 
court.” 

While  professing  to  find  no 
reason  for  further  trial  in  a  Dis- 
1.1.'.  C:  t,  AP  denied  it  had 
fail^  to  object  to  the  summary 
em-  judgment  procedure,  and  it  cited 
phasis  was  placed  on  the  issue  instances  in  the  record  where 
whether  the  effect  of  a  decree  objections  appear, 
ordering  AP  to  amend  its  by-  Emphasis  was  again  placed  on 
laws  would  be  to  fasten  public  the  government’s  concession  that 
utility  responsibilities  on  a  news  monopoly  was  not  found,  and 
agency.  But  the  Supreme  Court  attention  was  invited  to  the  fact 
Justices,  particularly  Justice  that  the  decision  below  states  at 
William  O.  Douglas,  indicated  one  point  that  AP  aided  the 
greater  interest  in  whether  the  growth  of  competitors  and  at 
aierits  of  the  case  had  been  another  that  it  impeded  them, 
properly  scrutinized.  Douglas  Much  of  the  brief  is  given 

said  during  oral  argument  Dec.  over  to  reiteration  of  points 
5  and  6  he  was  not  satisfied  a  made  in  the  oral  argument.  Dis- 
suit  of  such  complexity  could  be  cussed  also  was  Chief  Justice 
decided  upon  documents  which  Stone’s  comment  that  collection 
preceded  the  summary  judgment  and  dissemination  of  credit  in¬ 
finding  that  AP  had  excluded  formation  solely  among  mem- 
applicants  for  membership  sole-  bers  of  a  manufacturing  group 
ly  on  the  ground  that  competi-  would  be  lawful.  On  that  sub- 
tion  would  otherwise  be  invited,  ject,  AP  said; 

Counsel  for  the  government  “We  submit  that  where  in- 
contended  that,  since  more  than  formation  is  collected  as  a  busi- 
100  “findings  of  fact”  had  been  ness  for  the  very  purpose  of 


made  in  the  lower  court  at  New  continued, 
York  shows  the  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  adequately  ex¬ 
amined  and  decided,  and  sup¬ 
ports  the  finding  of  anti-trust 
riolation. 

In  documents  submitted  by  the  trict  Court 
press  association,  the  govern 
ment.  and  by  intervenors, 


ic  In  the  Wardroom  of  a  troop  ship  transporting  Ma¬ 
rines  on  the  Pacific,  Ofiicers  off  watch  sat  about  relax¬ 
ing.  Some  merely  talked  and  smoked,  others  wrote' 
letters.  And  a  gin  rummy  game  occupied  a  coupde  of 
Naval  lieutenants. 

A  Marine  captain  was  reading  a  newspaper  that  so 
completely  absorbed  him  that  one  of  the  young  Navy 
lieutenants  glanced  curiously  at  it.  He  stared  unbeliev¬ 
ing,  then  threw  down  his  cards  and  leapt  to  his  feet 
and  began  pounding  the  Marine  excitedly  on  the  back. 
“That  paper!”  he  said.  “It’s  from  my  wife’s  home 
town— where  she  was  brought  up— where  she’s  living 
now!  Do  you  know  her?”  Of  course  then  there  were 
introductions  and  Lieutenant  Freeman,  USNR,  and 
Captain  Murdock,  USMC,  discovered  that  Jane  Free¬ 
man’s  parents  were  old  friends  of  Johnny  Murdock’s! 

Thus  two  young  men— brought  together  by  a  chance 
copy  of  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY— regained  a  sense  of 
contact  with  their  homes.  Ov'er  many  bottles  of 
friendly  Coca  Cola  they  read  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY, 
line  by  line,  and  forgot  for  a  time  the  thousands  of 
miles  of  land  and  blue  water  that  separated  them  from 
all  they  both  held  dear. 

“what  an  advertising  medium!” 


★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  ir 


Press  Wireless  station  in  N.  Y.  Cit’V  Minimum 
«is  are  at  work  once  more  in  i.t  ii 
Be  re-established  communica-  WG^OtlQtlOnS  nQliGCl 

len*  equipnaent  the  Disagreement  over  where  to 

/hen  tha  peg  minimums  has  broken  off 

a-s  heerf  negotiations  over  establishment 

n  recovered  intact.  of  city-wide  minimums  between 

'’®Ported  John  Parker-  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
v”’  manager  of  'York  City  and  publishers  of  six 

ess  Wireless,  today  on  his  re-  of  the  city’s  leading  newspapers, 
J”  ?  flying  trip  to  Eu-  but  indications  were  that  joint 
detail  was  talks  would  be  resumed  soon, 
et  thm  *^^®  First  to  withdraw  were  the 

eeular  once  nmre—  Mirror  and  Journal- American, 

wss”  h*  eaL  correspondents  both  of  which  have  guild  cases 
A  arbitration.  New  York  Times, 

«.n  transmitter  has  News.  World-Telegram  and  Post 

lan*  station  equip-  are  the  others  in  the  negotia¬ 
nt  in  Paris.  tions 

OITOR  a  FURLISHiR  f«r  DacMiMr  23.  1944 


Julius  Mathews  Special  Acency 


EttmbtiMlud  1894  by  lullut  Mmlhmmt 
CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  BOSTON 
SYRACUSE  •  NEW  YORK 

P>S»  This  ad  is  costing  us  $1 .00  a  word  for  our  bond  budget, 
it  being  our  practice  to  set  aside  that  sum  to  buy  extra  War 
Bonds  every  time  we  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tale.  If  some  of 
the  big  boys  among  the  Notional  Advertisers  adopted  the 
same  method  for  an  extra  budget,  it  oughtto  sell  an  extra  billion. 


DULUTH.  MINN. 

1944 

. . .  521,410 

iine-m  . .  377,527 
une-S  ..  177,968 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


967,756  Journal-S  .... 
488,681 

359,636  Grand  Total 
387,243 

163,209  FORT 

54.622  Journal  Gazett 


Grand  Total 


Grand 


Grand 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


NOVEMBER  UNAGE  UP  0.5%;  FIRST  GAIN  RECORDED  SINCE  MABC8 


November  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Grand  Total  ...  830.229 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  654,244 

Journal-e  .  846,356 

fConstitution-S  . . .  343,746 

•Journals  .  386,169 


Grand  Total  ...  2.230,515  2,688,750 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 


News-Po.st-e 

Sun-m  . 

Sun-e  . 

•/Vmerican-S 


Sun-S  .  521,120  551,570 


Grand  Total  ...  3,817,402  4,037,270 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  320,258  298,070 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Heraldm  _  627,914  569,467 

NVws-e  .  971,478  806.716 

Post-e  .  534,155  422,473 

tNVws  &  .\ge- 

Herald-S  .  494,776  445,301 


Grand  Total  ...  2,628,323 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

•Record- Amrr’n-m-e  424,152 


Globe-m-e  .  833,947 

Herald-T  ravrler 

(.See  note)  .  1,032,302 

Post-m  .  699,100 

•Advertiser-S  ....  243,444 

Globe-S  .  376,423 

tHerald-S  .  473,889 

Post-S  .  262,693 


1,005.050 

660.121 

240,009 

399,525 

478.924 

208,202 


Grand  Total  ...  4,345.950  4,357.375 
Note:  Globe  is  sold  in  combination, 
morning  and  evening.  Traveler  is  sold 
in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald.  _  Record,  morning,  is  sold  in 
combination  with  the  American,  evening. 
Linage  of  one  edition  is  given. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m.  811,345  818,737 

News-e  .  1,333,134  1,349,867 

•Courier  Express-S  433,507  431,340 


Grand  Total  ...  2.577,986  2,599,944 

CAMDEN.  N.  I. 

Courier  (See  note).  796,140  872,780 

Note:  Courier-e  and  Post-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  only,  it  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA 

G.-izettc-e  .  559,163  472.701 

Gazette-S  .  156,946  147,916 


■(rotnpllrd  by  Media  Kecorda,  Ine.) 


AKRON.  OHIO 

1944  1943 

Beaoon  Joumal-e  .  1,061,822  1,395,766 
Beacon  Joumal-S  .  368,051  379,563 


CHICAGO.  ILL 


Grand  Total _  1,429,873  1,675,329 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickerhkr  News-e  836,347  633,432 

Times  Union-m _  624,820  512,838 

•Times  Union-S...  301,268  277,779 


Tribune-m  . 

Siin-m  . 

tDaily  News-e  .... 
Herald-American-e  . 

Tinies-e  . 

Tribune- S  . 

Sun-S  . . . 

*  Herald- American-  S 
Times-S  . 


1944 

1,365,071 

683,777 

1,092,470 

655,156 

517,654 

720,068 

314,386 

313,585 

96.888 


1943 

1,482.619 
881.082 
1,252,069 
771,864 
616,954 
692.188 
340  867 
373,193 
104,267 


Herald-e  . . . 

News-Tribune-m  . . 
News-Tribune- S  .. 


Grand  Total  , . . 


Grand  Total  ...  1,762,435  1,424,049 

ALBUQUERQUE.  NEW  MEXICO 


EL  PASO. 

Times-m  . 

Herald  Post-e  .... 
Times-S  . 


5.759,055  6,515,103 


1,076,905 

,  TEXAS 

456,962 

482,231 

154,032 


Journal-m  .  357,083  325,460 

Tribune-e  .  401,013  357,126 

Journals  .  72,133  71,252 


CINONNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  763,036  711,224 

Post-e  .  849,181  841,860 

Times-SUr-e  .  1.126,235  1,047.259 

tEnquirer-S  .  572,168  583,634 


Grand  Total  .  . . 


ERIE. 

Dispatch  Herald-e. 

Times-e  . 

Dispatch  Ilerald-S. 


3,310,620  3.183,977  Grand  Total  ...  1,465,026  1,207,232 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . . .  739,148 

News-e  .  560,976 

Press-e  .  1,007.527 

•fPlain  Dealer-S..  560,754 


919.127  960,446 

805,501  840,782 

1,267.305  1.343.096 
304,349  .141,376 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,019,780 

Citizen-e  .  604,717 

Ghio  State  Jour-in.  409.825 

Dispatch-S  .  395,473 

Citizen-S  .  206,859 

Star-w  .  59,823 


2,696,477  2,421,147 


Total  ...  2,877,023  3,002,037 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


.Tournal-in  .  487,917  515,487 

Herald-e  .  1.050,915  914,632 

News-c  .  1,024,612  1,151,845 

Journal  Herald-S  . .  229,291  201,211 

News-S  .  199.278  231,820 


Grand  Total  ...  2,992,013  3,014.995 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  N'ews-m  263,467  284,325 

Post-e  .  933,047  889,810 

R(«ky  Mtn.  News-S  73,490  74.988 

Post-S  .  281,348  280,667 


Grand  Total  ...  1,551.352  1,529.790 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  457,099  468,143 


Tribune-e  .  554,468  563,056 

Registers .  262.889  272,104 


1,274,456  1,303,303 


DETROIT.  MICH. 

l-'ree  Press-ra  _  575,877  841,084 

News-e  . 1.444,443  1,586,212 

Times-e  .  938.705  895,500 

Free  Press-S  .  252,440  309,182 

tNews-S  .  621,705  632,305 

•Times-S  .  386,236  398,058 


716,109  62*1.617 


4,219,406  4.662,341 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  645,489  589.145 

Press-e  .  698,150  618.962 

Courier  &  Press-S.  184,336  200,744 


2,868,405  3.088,143 


FLINT.  MICH. 

Joumal-e  .  979,228 

Journal-S  .  223,341 


1,202,569  1,100,388 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  608.092 
.Vews  .  Sentinel-e. . .  1,109.342 
Journal  Gazette-S..  379,542 


DAUAS.  TEXAS 

News-in  .  914,011  1,006.834 

Times- Herald-e  ...  1.226,287  1,205,404 

tNews-S  .  .184.586  421.635 

Times-Henald-S  ...  352,139  368,164 


Grand  Total  ...  2,096,976  1,693,465 


FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  ..  272.237  305,510 

Star-Telegram-e  . . .  669.567  723.964 

Press-e  .  518,159  364,428 

Star-Telegram-S  ..  216.222  218,284 


Total  ...  1,676,185  1,612,186 

FRESNO,  CAUF. 

.  588,500  504,018 


Post-Tribune-e 


GARY.  IND. 


GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See 

note)  .  419,173  370,725 

Note:  Post-Star-ra  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Post-Star-e  only,  is  given. 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  737,594  618,031 

Telegraph-e  .  616,176  471,362 


Grand  Total  ...  1,353.770  1,089,393 
Note:  News-e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  610,933  527,056 

Times-e  .  1,141,784  1,217,212 

Courant-S  .  353,452  .164,584 


HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  K  T. 


1944  IK! 

Nassau  Review  & 

Star-e  .  461,06)  It!;; 

Newsday-e  .  436,654 


Grand  Total  . .  .  897,717  i 

HOBOKEN.  N.  |. 

Jersey  Gbserver-e..  499,550  4 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Cbronicle-e  .  1.331,490  I,® 

Post-m  .  859,943  i 

Press-e  .  678,058  i 

Chronicle-S  .  415,157  3 

Post-S  .  330,610  2 


Grand  Total  ...  3,615,258  2334;i 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  .  1.303,623  1,22', i 

Star-m  .  870.106 

Times-e  .  894,609  8K, 

tStar-S  .  498,324  S14' 


Grand  Total  . . .  3,566,662  3,44;.i 

JACKSONVILLE,  FIA.  ^ 

Times  (Jnion-m _  690.294  61V 

Tournal-e  .  671,496  i'H 

times  Union-S....  277.991  .’“1 


Grand  Total  ...  1,639,781  l,46i.' 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J, 

Jersey  Journal-e...  565,178 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 
Tribune  (See  note)  751,768 
Tribune-e  sold  in  combination  wilk ft 
ocrat-m.  ()ne  edition,  Tribunw  p 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  519,348  3E; 

Xews-Sentinel-e.  ..  616,367 

Journal-S  .  180.707  1-.' 

Ncws-Sentinel-S  . .  228.675 


Grand  Total  ...  1.545.097  UB 
LAWRENCE,  MASa 
Tribune  (See  note)  546,583  4^ 
Tribunc-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
tion.  One  edition,  (e)  only,  w 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAUT.  ^ 


Examiner-m  .  819,844  l.fc.^ 

Times-m  .  700,676  1.^ 

Herald-Express-e  .  703.118  7^- 

News-d  .  598,997  fc- 

*Examiner-S  .  492,955  H 

tTimes-S  .  438,647  t- 


Grand  Tot.al  ...  3.754.237  4.69b 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
Courier  Joumal-m.  707,177  L- 

Times-e  .  836,353 

Courier  Juurnal-S.  385,445  2  - 


Grand  Total  ...  1.928.975  2.9bi 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  518.825 

MANCHESTER.  N.  K 

Union  Leader  (See  , 

note)  .  522,406 

Manchester  Union-m  and  LeiM< 
in  combination  only.  Linage  of  * 
tion,  Union-m  only,  is  given. 

MEMPHIS.  TEHlt 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  815,749  ^ 
Press-Scimitar-e  . .  504,483  ^ 

rCommerc’l  .Appeal-S  345,514 


Grand  Total  ...  1,665.746  U 
(Continued  on  pnQt  64) 


PUBLISHBR  fM-  D*cMiMr2L!| 


RECOVERING  from  the  losses  which  have 
beset  it  since  last  April,  total  newspaper 
advertising  linage  as  recorded  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.  in  32  major  cities  showed  a 
slight  gain  in  November  over  the  total 
rolled  up  in  November,  1943.  The  0.5% 
increase  makes  this  the  best  advertising 
November  since  1936,  when  linage 
amounted  to  131,983,869  as  compared  with 
this  year’s  128,243,493  and  ’43’s  127,631,001. 

In  addition,  the  eleventh  month,  tradi¬ 
tionally  a  good  advertising  period,  gained 
enough  this  year  to  rank  it  third  in  all  the 
months  since  newspaper  linage  began  to 
climb  in  January,  1943.  The  only  months 
which  surpass  it  are  October,  1943,  1944. 

Since  the  most  substantial  gains  in  point 
of  actual  linage  were  made  by  retail,  total 


display  and  general,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  credit  for  the  increase  goes  in  large 
part  to  War  Bond  copy,  with  which  adver¬ 
tisers  were  exceptionally  generous  in  the 
Sixth  War  Loan,  and  to  special  emphasi.s 
on  November  Christmas  promotions. 

With  regard  to  percentage  increases  over 
figures  for  November,  1943,  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  having  20.6%  plus,  made  by  far 
the  most  dramatic  forward  stride.  Retail 
and  general  both  gained  3%  while  total 
display  was  up  2.4%. 

On  the  debit  side,  automotive  lost  17.9%, 
classified  6.6%  and  department  stores  3%. 
As  in  October,  however,  only  automotive 
and  department  store  were  below  the  mean 
on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index,  a  five  year 
average  of  linage  for  the  month. 


1944 

lanagc 

Tr.tzl  .\dvertising 

.\'ovvinber  ..128,243,495 
Getober  ...129,176,913 
Display  Only 
SoyeniheT  . .  102,926,032 
October  ...101,787,152 
Clastified 


November 
( Ictober 
Retail 


25,317,463 

27,389,761 


127,631,001 

134,704,415 

100,525,76* 

104,460,215 

27,105,232 

30,244,270 


November 

..  72,984,036 

70,890,468 

lOU  - 

October 

...  71,357,174 

72,6*2,391 

:'i( 

Department 

November 

Store 

..  30,023,178 

30,946,571 

lOM  i 

October 

...  28,971,227 

31,307,468 

*11  r 

(irneral  1 

.NVivember 

..  25,163,131 

24,421,948 

1014  d 

October 

...  25,599,427 

27,300,520 

*14  lH 

Automotive  1 

November 

..  3,219,113 

.1,920.001 

82.1 

tictober 

, 3,242,714 

2,946,799 

1104  •’ 

Financial 

November 

..  1,559,752 

1,293.352 

120.(  ir 

( >ctoher 

...  1,587,837 

1,520,505 

104.4  ri 

T  I  rjixa  T)«11  sentatives  of  all  three  countries 

JjQQjlUill  asserted  that,  also  in  contrast 

,  I  .  with  the  situation  here,  their 

S/vfinn  rTfild  LlO  newspapers  do  not  “poke  fun”  at 
the  government. 

f  Chile,  according  to  Senorita 

m  Franulic,  has  a  distinctive  way 

Waihwcton,  Dec.  18 — Revision  providing  for  journalists, 

of  the  trade-mark  laws,  which  Standard  salary  itor  a  newspaper 
hid  been  asked  on  the  ground  ^an  there  is  $100  a  month, 
thit  U,  S.  holders  of  brand  desig-  reporters  are  coi^der^ 

oitions  are  not  protected  in  public  employes,  though  t^y 
other  countries  of  the  Western  chiefly  for  private  firms. 

Hemisphere,  has  been  delayed  11^^^  special  benefits.  For 

SrSe^ objection  of  Sen.  Joseph  example  they  may  participate  in 
r  O’Mahoney  of  Montana.  a  program  which  enables  them 

The  blU  (H.R.  82-the  Lan-  fo  own  houses  in  30  years,  pay- 
him  Bill)  has  been  before  Con-  less  than  usual  rent, 
gress  for  six  years.  It  was  ap¬ 
proved  twice  by  each  House,  but 
not  concurrently.  The  latest 
pcihionement  will  delay  its 
eliimed  benefits  for  a  possible 
total  of  eight  years  since  it  will 
not  have  precedence  in  the  new 
sesfion  and,  by  its  terms,  would 
not  become  effective  until  one 
year  after  its  adoption. 

Senator  O’Mahoney  insisted 
upon  tabling  over  the  plea  of 
Sen.  A.  W.  Hawkes  of  New 
Jersey,  who  as  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  an  industrialist 
was  familiar  with  the  results  of 
this  country’s  failure  to  harmon¬ 
ize  its  tradesmark  laws  with 
those  of  the  other  Americas. 

Ih^ite  pledges  at  international 
conventions.  Hawkes  said,  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  doing  business  beyond  the 
international  borders  are  denied 
reciprocal  advantages. 

TTie  effect  of  the  law,  he  said, 
would  be  “generally  to  simplify 
trade-mark  practice,  to  secure 
trade-mark  owners  in  the  good 
will  which  they  have  built  up, 

'  and  to  protect  the  public  from 
imposition  by  the  use  of  counter¬ 
feit  and  imitated  marks  and  false 
trade  descriptions.” 

■ 

S.  Americans  Discuss 
Press  at  Matrix  Dinner 

Scant  and  incorrect  informa¬ 
tion  about  each  other  has  been 
the  major  difficulty  in  bettering 
the  understanding  between  the 
'  South  American  countries  and 
the  U.  S..  according  to  three 
South  American  women  journal¬ 
ists  who  spoke  last  week  at  the 
Matrix  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  professional  fratern¬ 
ity  for  women  in  journali.sm. 

■nie  speakers,  who  also  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Mrs.  Muriel  Henry, 
national  vice-president  of  Theta 
Sigma  I^i,  were:  Senorita  Lenka 
mnulic,  on  the  staff  of  Revista 
treilUa,  Santiago,  Chile:  Senor- 
rta  Laura  de  Arce.  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  Montevideo,  Uruguay, 

^^'lorita  P'edad  Levi  Cas¬ 
tillo.  whose  family  owns  El  Tele- 
Jr^o,  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

•  ^ough  the  women  agreed  that 
witers  from  all  the  countries 
frequently  tended  to  devote  far 
^  little  time  to  the  study  of 
twir  neighbors.  Senorita  Castillo 
stated  that  South  American  pa- 
give  more  space  to  the  U.  S. 
wan  vice  versa.  She  noted  that 
Gcuador  has  a  national  holiday 
<m  July  4  when  El  'Telegrafo  pub- 
an  edition  on  the  U.  S. 

^ile  there  is  no  censorship  in 
J-mie  or  Uruguay  and  less  than 
previously  in  Ecuador,  the  repre- 

iOlTOft  A  PUBLI&HCR  far  DacMibM'  23.  1944 


Eight  Dailies 
Get  762  Tons 
In  Filth  Grant 

Eight  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  extra-quota  newsprint  ag¬ 
gregating  762  tons  on  appeals 
before  the  War  Production  Board 
Appeals  Board,  in  the  fifth  grant 
for  the  fourth  quarter. 

Papers  and  extra  tonnage  re¬ 
ceive  are: 

NEWSPAPER  TONS 

San  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury  Herald  News  1 3 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News  Herald. .  43 


Portland  Ureyon  Journal .  311 

Portland  Oregonian  .  ISS 

Dallas  News .  109 

Dallas  Times-HerM  .  83 

Seattle  Star  .  28 

Tacoma  News-Tribune .  20 

Permanent  additions  to  ad¬ 
justed  base  tonnages  were  also 
authorized,  effective  in  the 
fourth  qiurter  of  1944  and  subse¬ 
quent  quarters.  Papers  and  ad¬ 
ditions  for  the  four  quarters, 
respectively,  are:  International 
FalU  (Minn.)  Journal:  1.08,  1.08, 
1.08,  1.08;  Livingston  (Mont.) 
Enterprise:  .312,  .312,  .312,  .312; 
Youngstown  ( O. )  Exponent ; 
1.39,  1.39,  1.39,  1.39;  Toledo 

Times:  50,  51,  51.  54. 


Attends  One-Man  School,  Gets  Paycheck  for  Diploma 


|•|^|•|[lll^l^l^llllOl^nl . 


Old-timer  Jacob  Miller  shows  “new-timer”  Joseph  Pagesh  the  fine  art  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  105-mni.  smoke  shells  at  U.  S.  Steel.  Mr.  Pagesh  started  at  U.  S.  Steel 
as  an  oiler,  but  will  have  increased  pay  as  soon  as  he  qualifies  as  a  machine 
operator.  This  is  part  of  U.  S.  Steel’s  policy  of  training  and  upgrading.  Many 
war  veterans  are  now  taking  advantage  of  such  training.  Employees  are  promot¬ 
ed  to  jobs  that  pay  more  as  fast  as  they  can  learn  and  demonstrate  their  ability. 
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Sept.  Newspaper  War 
Ads  Total  $2,164,372 


daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  142,  War  Bonds  with  an  expendi- 
idvertising  in  support  of  war  ture  of  $16,719,378  or  45.8%  of 
wihrtDroerams  coninued  to  slack  the  total.  Red  Cross  with  $2,- 
in  September,  according  to  918.286  or  8%,  Waste  Paper  Salv- 
the  most  recent  report  released  age  with  $2,339,020  or  6.4%  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  “Don’t  Telephone”  with  $1.- 
2(PA  and  prepared  from  fig-  898.224  or  5.2%  took  the  rank- 
ures  compiled  by  the  Advertls-  ing  places. 

inf  Checking  Bureau.  From  the  Customarily,  no  breakdown  of 
pur  volume  of  $2,217,300  for  the  War  Bond  figure  was  avail- 
Auiust  itself  a  lower  figure  than  able,  but  in  September  of  the 
July’s  the  September  total  remaining  $1,624,190,  $1,436,482 
dropp^  to  $2,164,372.  was  paid  advertising  and  $187,- 

Nmr  deviating  from  its  num-  708  donated  by  newspapers, 
ber  one  position.  War  Bond  pro-  The  newspaper  figure  compares 
notion  accounted  for  $540,182  favorably  with  that  of  August 
lorth  of  space  or  25%  of  the  which  was  $80,447.  Of  the  paid 
total.  The  National  War  Fund  advertising,  $675,038  was  donated 
moved  into  second  place  among  by  national  advertisers,  $671,444 
the  36  different  projects  given  by  local  and  $90,000  by  the  gov- 
ittention  in  "  '  ’ 


_  . .  September  with  ernment  for  recruiting  purposes. 

815,476  or  10%  of  the  total.  The  similar  breakdown  for  the 
As  in  August  third  place  was  nine  months’  period  shows  paid 
taken  bv  Waste  Paper  Salvage  advertising  to  be  $17,790,549  and 
with  $201,631  or  9.3%,  and  that  donated  by  newspapers  $1,- 
Anned  Forces  Recruiting  (paid  997.215.  National  advertise^ 
for  by  advertisers  or  donated  by  contributed  $9,229,086  of  the  paid 
newspapers)  ranked  fourth  with  space,  local  $6,790,044  and  the 
$142,425  or  6.6%  .  government  $1,771,419. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  Following  is  the  detailed 
1944,  when  total  newspaper  war  breakdown  compiled  by  the  Ad- 
advertising  volume  was  $36,507,-  vertising  Checking  Bureau: 

SEPl  EMBER  JANUARV-SEPT 

Expenditure  Rank  Expenditure  Rank 

t  .'>40.182  I  $16,719,378  1 

215,476  2  244,489  20 

201,631  3  2,339,020  3 

142,425  4  1,401A80  5 

116,296  5  121,052  24 

99,622  6  1,138,677  8 

92,490  7  843,683  10 

90,000  8  1.192.000  7 

71,113  9  728,033  11 

69,383  10  .553,472  12 

48,568  M  851,1.54  9 

46,492  12  385,711  16 

45,687  13  1,898,224  4 

.35,438  14  2,918,286  2 

35,321  15  51,081  30 

33,224  16  428,923  15 

.30,390  17  .522.826  14 

17,929  18  1,192.725  6 

16,062  19  46,279  31 

15.151  20  298,278  19 

13  017  21  77,613  26 

11,529  22  103,889  25 

8,126  23  .303,862  18 

7,937  24  238,111  21 

7,000  25  139,416  23 

6,013  26  199,294  22 

5,503  27  76,964  27 

4,154  28  27,310  33 

1,914  29  .338,4,53  17 

1.378  30  64,366  28 

.  .538,000  1.3 

.  .59,239  29 

.  41,419  32 

.  5,801  .34 


ti  photmarapk  taken  at  a  demonstration  at  Beit  Tetephone  Labaratoetej .  .Hurray  Hitt,  AVu>  Jerrey 


PROJECT 

Ww  Bond* . 

VtUonal  War  Fund . 

IhwK  Paper  Salvage . 

■tnaed  Forces  Recruiting  (Sponsored) . . 

dffbtmas  Mailing . 

Food  (Ind.  Crop  Corps  and  Anti-Black 

Market) . 

.tnti-lnflatlon . 

WAC  Recruiting  (Government-Paid) . .  . 
War  Industry  Recruiting  (Sponsored).. . 

Ttavri  Conservation . 

Bbod  Donation . 

Multiple  Projects . 

Dos't  Telephone . 

Red  Cross . 

Post-war  Employment . 

.Ansed  Forces  Morale . 

Cirilian  Morale . . 

Fit  and  Grease  -Salvage . 


U.  S.  invention  helps 
sheet  down  Robot  Bombs 


The  electrical  gun  director  is  one  of  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Laboratories’  many  wartime  developments. 
It  is  made  by  the  W'cstcm  Electric  Company.  It 
practically  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  aiming  and 
shooting  the  anti-aircraft  guns  that  bring  down 
enemy  planes. 

When  artillery  ecjuippcd  with  electrical  gun  direc¬ 
tors  moved  up  to  England’s  buzz-bcwnb  front,  the 
picture  changed  for  the  better  at  once.  Here’s  a 
typical  day’s  record:  One  hundred  forty-three 
bombs  reached  the  coast-line.  The  R.  A.  F. 
accounted  for  thirty-five,  sexenteen  were  downed 
by  barrage  balloons,  and  the  artillery  using  elec¬ 
trical  gun  directors  bagged  si.\ty-five.  Only  tw'entv- 
six  got  through. 

Bell  Laboratories  goes  right  ahead  with  war  work 
until  our  infantry  takes  Tokyo.  Then  it  goes  back 
to  its  regular  job  — keeping  American  telephone 
service  the  best  in  the  world. 


Fenut  Fire  Prevention . . .  . 

Soup  Conaervation . 

RuBor  Prevention . 

AbRnteeism . 

V-Mail . 

Ga«)Iine  Conservation . 

■Appliance  Conservation . . . . 

Fuel  Conservation . 

Tin  Can  Salvage . 

ftwe  Accident  Prevention 
Tire  and  Car  Conservation . 


erament-Paid) . 

Civilian  Defense . 

Merchant  Marine  Recruiting  (Govern¬ 
ment-Paid)  . 

we  Your  Home . 

MlKcUaneous  (Incl.  Bottle,  Scrap  Metal, 
and  Phonograph  Record  Salvage,  Shop 
wly,  Home  Up-F^p,  Racial  Non- 
Uucnmination.  etc.) . 

Total . 


WASHINGTON,  Dcc  21  —  The  7  lepuris  iimt- 

War  Finance  Division  announe^  newspaper  advertising  in 

today  ^at  HowarH  H  support  of  the  Sixth  War  Loan 

has  ^en  annointed  compare  favorably  with  the 

ten  million  dollars’  worth  of 

newspaper  section  nead^  by  S  pTh  drWe'*’®"® 

George  Little.  Boyce  has  been 

MWiated  with  newspajier  ad-  rj  .  o  ii  cv  u 
vertising  for  more  than  20  years  Hearst  Realty  Sold 

government  The  Hearst  Corp.  has  sold  its 
promotir^n.^  ePe^eted  special  five-story  building  at  7  East  57th 

P  radons  for  dailies  through-  st..  New  York.  The  property, 

assessed  at  $220,000,  was  sold  to 
will  ®  report  Brummer  GaUery,  Inc.,  through 


(^iittuarp 


WELLINGTON  G.  JONES,  77, 

sports  columnist  for  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  and  a 
veteran  news  and  sports  writer 
of  central  Pennsylvania,  died  of 
suffocation  Dec.  17  during  a  fire 
at  the  Elks  Home  in  Harrisburg, 
where  he  resided.  Known  as 
the  “Old  Timer  of  Sports,”  Jones 
had  been  an  employe  of  the 
Telegraph  for  47  years.  He  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  in  1887 
with  the  old  Harrisburg  Morning 
Call.  Jones  was  one  of  the  two 
surviving  original  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Correspondents’  Association. 

Alfred  Theodore  (Ted)  Gra¬ 
ham,  ARM  3/c.  radioman,  gun¬ 
ner  on  a  Navy  dive-bomber,  and 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Cortland  (N.  Y. ) 
Standard  has  been  reported 
killed  in  action  in  the  Pacific 
area. 

Capt.  Evatt  F.  Merchant,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and 
Mail,  lost  his  life  while  serving 
with  the  British  Army  in  north¬ 
west  Europe.  Capt.  Merchant 
went  overseas  in  June,  1944,  with 
the  Canadian  army  and  was 
loaned  to  the  British  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  invasion  of  France. 

John  Nest,  78,  former  press¬ 
room  superintendent  for  the 
Cleveland  Press,  died  Dec.  16. 

Sir  Alfred  B.  Morine.  87, 
journalist,  lawyer  and  politician 
of  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
died  Dec.  18,  at  his  home  in 
Toronto.  A  newspaper  man  for 
10  years  before  he  entered  the 
legal  profession.  Sir  Alfred 
edited  the  St.  John’s  (Nfld.) 
Mercury  from  1883  to  1885  and 
was  editor  of  the  St.  John’s  Her¬ 
ald  from  1889  to  1891.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  worked  on  the 
staff  of  the  Saint  John  (N.  B. ) 
Sun,  the  Annapolis  Royal  ( N.  S. ) 
Spectator  and  the  Halifax  New 
Era. 

Earl  Brady,  45,  sports  writer 
for  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal 
for  the  past  25  years,  died  of 
pneumonia  Dec.  2  at  his  home  in 
East  St.  Louis. 

Ralph  R.  Ruch,  49,  veteran  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  photog¬ 
rapher,  died  Dec.  16  at  his  home 
in  St.  Louis  of  heart  disease  fol¬ 
lowing  five  months’  illness. 

First  Lt.  Edward  H.  Costello, 
30,  has  been  killed  in  action  in 
Germany,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Costello,  was  notified  by  the 
Army  Dec.  19.  Lt.  Costello  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  advertising  department, 
which  he  joined  in  1934. 

Col.  LeRoy  Hodges,  56,  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg,  (Va.)  Index-Appeal,  died 
Dec.  18  at  Richmond,  Va.,  after 
a  lengthy  illness. 

Maj.  Francis  Yeats-Brown, 
58,  famous  British  author,  sol¬ 
dier  and  former  newspaper  man, 
died  Dec.  19  in  London.  Yeats 
was  once  assistant  editor  of  the 
London  Spectator  and  editor  of 
the  London  Weekly  Review. 
Among  his  books  are  “Bengal 
Lancer,”  “Dogs  of  War,”  and 
“Lancer  at  Large.” 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Catli  with  Ord*r) 

I  ,50  par  lln* 

4  f!m«( — .40  par  lina  par  intartlon 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima— .90  par  llna 
2  timat — .80  par  lina  par  intartlon 
4  Hmat— .70  par  lina  par  intartlon 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  ealculato  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
vartisamant,  count  fivo  avoraga  words 
to  tha  Hna.  Minimum  tpaca  accaptad 
for  publication  it  thraa  linat.  Advar- 
tkart  who  kay  thair  adt.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  contidar 
this  at  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  an  addad  tarvica  to  advartitars  run¬ 
ning  a  four  tima  “Situations  Wantad” 
notica,  thair  racord  it  placad  in  tha 
Bias  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Partonnal  Sarvica.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advartitars’  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  publishing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  it  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  tent  four-time  advartitars  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  42nd  St. 
New  York  18,  N.  T. 


Information  Wanted 


INFOBBCATION  WANTED  OONOEBN- 
INO  whereabouts  of  A.  D.  Cendo  car¬ 
toonist  and  creator  of  Everett  Tme — 
address  August  Derleth,  Sank  City, 
Wise. 


Newspaper  Brekers 

CATABiar^CANDUNOr^bnyiiig,  sell- 
ing,  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

09NFIDENTIAL  SERVICES 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building,  Los  _Angele8 

W.  H.  CLOVER  CO,,  Ventura,  Cal. 
Confidential  data  on  desirable  news¬ 
paper  properties.  Inquire. 


Mochanieal  Iqnipmont  Per  Salo 


CLINE- WESTINOHOUSE  twin  motor 
A.C.  press  drive — two  50-h.p.  and  one 
7V4-fi.p.  starting  motor.  Drive  complete 
with  controllers,  resistors  and  push 
button  stations. 

Pony  Autoplate  for  22% -inch  cut-off. 

Goss  55-B  curved  plate  router,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  22%  and  23  9/16-inch 
cut-off. 

Goss  5-ton  stereotype  furnace  with 
natural  gas  burner  and  metal  pump. 

All  above  equipment  in  good  condition 
and  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

THE  MOBILE  PRESS  REGISTER 
Mobile,  Ala. 
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MtckaRical  EqalpmtRt  For  Sal* 

_ _ 

POR  SAIJl,  2  Miller  Automatic  Mas¬ 
ter-speeds.  Good  condition.  Jay  Slater, 
534  South  Goodman  St.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y, _ _ 

GOSS  4-TTNIT  PRESS,  J1045,  double 
width.  64-psges.  7%  and  100  h.p. — 
A.N.  motors,  Cline  variable  controls, 
reversible  color  cylinder.  72,000  six¬ 
teen  page  papers  per  hour.  23  9/16" 
cut-off.  Rebuilt  on  floor  by  Goss,  1941. 

Missouri  Agricultural  Pub.  Co.,  2206 
Pine  St.,  St.  lA>uis  3,  Mo. 


MachgRlcal  Eqalpmaaf  Waafod 

EITHER  2-PLATE  WIDE,  4-deek 
high  press;  or,  4-plste  wide,  4-deek 
high;  either  soft  or  hard  packing,  with 
21  cutoff;  Also  pony  auto  plate. 
Box  1750.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
INTERESTED  IN“BUYIN0^  8-pag€( 
Duplex  or  Goss  Newspaper  Press,  also 
a  .Model  8  or  14  Linotype.  State  full 
particulars  together  with  serial  num- 
lier.  Box  1507,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
2-COLUB  11x14  iiiagasine  pres-,  spetd 
minimum  12,000.  Box  1644,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED 

Goes  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter — 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  Hoe  or  Goaa  24  or 
S2-page  (2-page  wide)  press  with  elee- 
trieal  control,  also  complete  stereotype 
equipment  with  motors.  Sun-Tattler, 
Hollywood,  Fla. 


_ Nawipgpars  For  Sala _ 

IN  MIOroOAN — exclusive  weekly  in 
rich  non-daily  county.  $14,000  gross, 
growing.  Fine  equipment,  including 
8-page  web  press.  $8,500  down,  bal. 
terms.  Golden  future  here  for  some¬ 
one  I  Tout  Dial  Agency,  Kaiamasoo 

8.  Mich. _ 

UNDEVELOraD  DAILY  in  town  of 
10.000.  Exclusive  field.  Gross  income 
$60,000.  North  Central  State.  Price 
$75,000.  Owner  needs  money  for  larger 
field.  Address:  410  N.  Colorado  Ave., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Newspapers  Wanted _ 

MPERIENCEb^NEWSPAPEB  PUB¬ 
LISHER  has  just  been  discharged  from 
the  army.  This  successful  owner-op¬ 
erator  has  available  substantial  cash 
resources  and  services  for  investment 
as  purchaser  of  all  or  part  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  preferably  in  the  south  or 
southwest,  but  feels  that  opportunity 
is  more  important  than  location.  All 
prospects  will  be  treated  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Write  Box  1868,  Editor  & 

I^bjisher. _  _ 

WE  HAVE  OVER  1,200  live  prospect* 
for  Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers, 
ranging  from  the  cheapest  one-man 
plants  to  the  largest  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Send  for  a  set  of  our  list¬ 
ing  blanks.  May  Bros.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Brokers  since  1914.  No  public¬ 
ity. 


Nawgpgpqr  Halp  Wagfad 

IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  in  locat¬ 
ing  in  Michigan,  permanent  newspa¬ 
per  positions  are  available  in  all  de¬ 
partments — editorial,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  mechanical.  Give  quali¬ 
fications,  references  and  authorised  re¬ 
ferral.  Michigan  Press  Association, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 


Halp  Waatad 
Advertisnt 

ADVERTISING  SALESMi^  YouiTg 
man  with  ability  to  write  copy,  make 
layouts  and  service  small  accounts. 
Opportunity  is  offered  to  learn  adver¬ 
tising  on  an  old  established  daily  near 
New  Tork.  Position  is  permanent,  fel¬ 
low  workers  congenial.  Applicant  must 
have  car.  Write  Box  1872,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ADVBBTISINO  SOUOITOB,  capable 
of  making  own  layouts;  five  day  week; 
phone,  write  or  wire.  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 

IDITOR  «  PUB 


Halp  Waatad 
AJvertisiat  (Coat’d) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVi^TIlili'  .  ' 

ager.  Successful  group  of  twics-soal  ' 
Chicago  neighborhood  papers.  i 
lent,  permanent  opportunity  («  g„  ' 
wire  with  ability  to  direct  ittf.  ^ 
experience,  references,  previeii 
ings.  Photo.  Box  1839,  Editor  4  P|L 
Usher. _ _  *  1 

LAYOUT  ARTIST^— If  you  srs  s  mj  - 
layout  man,  experienced  in  rst*i|7 
vertising,  and  want  a  permsnaat  mI  ii 
tion  with  s  real  opportunity,  vi|a  ] 
outlining  your  experience  sM  nSj 
ficstiona.  dive  complete  informsta^  < 
first  letter,  including  age  and  m|JI  i 
desired.  Send  samples;  they  viRhi 
promptly  returned.  Jeasop  AdvotuZ 
Co.,  2  let  Floor,  First  Central  Ta7 

Akron  8.  Ohio. _ ^ 

A  FAST  GROWING  DAIlf~;S 
one  hour  of  New  Tork  City  nsedi  tsi 
more  advertising  salesmen  (malt)  h 
this  newspaper  advertising  nlsdri 
city.  The  situations  will  be  pemam 
and  are  to  be  filled  by  January  Uth 
Lay-out  experience  not  a  rsqniiits  a 
we  employ  a  layout  man,  but  idq 
ability  and  personality  are. 
tions  will  be  treated  ronlldennifc 
State  age  and  details  to  Box  im 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Advertising  salesman  al 
layout  man.  Salary  and  comminiu 
earns  better  than  $75.00  vetUy 
Reaches  high  as  $85.00  during  cinmt 
sea.son.  Good  industrial  romotiiq. 
promising  post-war  possibilitiei.  Rdtr 
ences,  picture  and  sample  layonti  A 
sired.  Borger  Daily  Herald,  Berm. 
Texas. 


Help  Wanttd 
Circalatioa 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATIMr  1U|. 
AGER  with  small  town  experisaa  h 
competitive  field.  Must  know  oln 
routine,  city  and  suburban  sales,  m- 
vice.  Sonnd,  growing  6-day  papa,  a- 
termountain  west.  Excellent  psst-nr 
potentialities.  Offers  a  challengt  sar 
and  a  solid  future  if  yon’vs  got  via 
it  takes.  Commensurate  salary.  Tdl 
all  first  letter;  references,  phaa 
phone.  Box  1727,  Editor  A  Publiiha 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAOII 
wanted,  little  merchant  plan.  If  eg 
able  later  become  manager.  Writs  pr 
ing  age,  references,  photo,  exporiisa 
salary  expected.  Write  Stiilwata,  Oh 

lahoma  News-Press. _ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  possibly  now  neoas 
ful  District  Manager,  for  Hoo*  He 
livery  Manager  Southern  newipy 
in  town  of  125,000  population. 
be  aggressive,  adaptable,  sober,  taa 
how  to  handle  boys,  and  have  p» 
tical  promotion  ideas.  Job  tsksspkdf: 
of  hours.  Good  opportunity.  Oar 
sary.  Send  details,  photo,  name,  » 
ence,  present  salary,  etc.,  to  Box  HR 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Edttana) _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  who  eaa  1^ 
write  and  editorial  cartoonist  w» 
ideas  who  eaa  really  draw  have  «* 
lent  opportunity  on  snbataatial  M 
newspaper  In  large  Southern  city.  Nv 
mit  background  Information, 
ences,  samples  of  work  and 
of  salary  required  to  Box  1760,  Lar 
COPY  EDITOR 


PERMANENT  POSITION  on,  oiW 
Connecticut’s  largest  dailies 
opportunity  for  advancement 
right  man.  Accuracy,  background  w 
experience  are  essential  and  detenw 
salary.  Preference  to  honorally 
charged  servieman,  otherwise  n>**^ 
able  to  produce  statement  of 
ability.  Write  Assistant  to  the  ^ 
lisher.  New  Haven  Register,  New  Jar 
en  8,  Connecticut.  —I 


DPY  READER  —  Afternoon  ney* 
sr  Midwest  city  400,000  ****J*J 
late  opening  experienced  copy  rsy 
ermanent  job.  Box  1886,  Edlor 
ublisher. 


eferihnoed  court  ho»— ,  ^ 

Ity  Hall  reporters.  For  prsuMJI 
tily  near  Chicago;  permanoat^^ 
arting  salary;  post-war 


LISHBR  fM>  Da«aa*w  n.  Ifj 


nanizationR  to  Daily  News,  Norfolk,  Nebraska, 
d  aalary  re-  TWO  I^WS  EDITORS.  No  annoanc- 
itor  &  Pub-  log.  U.P.,  AP  radio  wires.  Permanent. 

_  WHBF,  Rock  Island,  III. 

RTER  for  UNUSUAL  OPPORTTmiTt~ith 
ewspaper  in  newspaper  organization  for  ver- 

>od  opening  experienced  editor.  Job  de- 

employed  on  editorial  and  writing  ability, 

!t  into  daily  '•xccutive  and  organizing  talents.  Great 
in  pleasant  f.“‘“re  for  right  man.  Give  all  facts 
a.  .Starling  **'"’**  letter.  References  required.  P.ox 

ability  and  1873,  Kditor  &  Publisher. _ 

ely,  collect,  WANTED- — Experienced  copy  readers, 
CCS  and  sal-  photographers  and  reporters  on  staff 
Rhinelander  being  expanded  for  postwar  growth. 

Prefer  young  men  with  northwest  back- 
tAPH  EDI-  ground.  Inquiries  confidential.  Wire  or 
ITS  reporter  Managing  Editor,  Minneapolis 

ualiileations;  Tinies, _ _ 

WANTED,  experienced  desk  man,  af¬ 
ternoon  ]iaper,  five-day  week ;  excel- 
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IGE  CIASS,  WELL  ESTABLISHED 
iling  newspaper,  in  an  attractive 
etrni  tity  seeks  editorial  writer  who 
S  specialized  in  study  of  govern- 
■t,  public  finance,  taxation,  and  po- 
•f«l  history  and  can  make  practical, 
eiiigent  application  of  them  to  cur- 
it  affairs  under  capable  direction, 
at  be  college  graduate  and  prefer- 
h  have  pursued  graduate  studies. 

union  permanent  with  salary  in  ac-  ■„ - - - 

dince  with  present  qualifications.  Bott  1841,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ibiantisl  further  increases  as  de-  WANTED  —  NEWSPAPER  MAN  to 
B'trzted  abiUty  justifies.  .Vn  un-  edit  weekly  publication  with  13.000 
ul  opportunity  for  one  qualified  circulation.  Write  the  South  Omaha 
I  prepared  to  follow  it  up.  Replies,  .Sun,  4504  So.  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

confidential.  if  requested.  w;ANTED— -News  Re-write  man  from 
•  ‘-ott'Prehensive  details  midwest  who  knows  news.  Radio  ex- 

t^ifications,  age,  personal  status,  perience  desirable  but  not  necessavy. 
T  complete  information  at  once  to 

T_Box_J858,  Editor  &  Pu^hsher,  m.  L.  Nelsen,  Acting  Manager,  News 

IE  TO  WORK  IN  WASHINGTON,  Department,  WHO,  7,  Pea  Moines. 

WANTED  —  RELIABLE,  experienced 
newsman  as  editor  for  small  city  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  to  take  news  room  rou¬ 
tine,  local  news,  editorial  work,  AP 
wire,  direct  reporters;  6  to  8  pages; 
modern  jilant;  best  surroundings; 
house  available;  city  of  7,000.  State 
wages,  references,  experience,  include 
photo.  Prefer  man  from  midwest. 
Monroe  Evening  Time.s,  Monroe,  Wis¬ 
consin. 
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Box  1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


nAOINQ  EDITOR  perinaiieiit  posi* 
progressive  8000  ABC  morning 
*r  experience  handling  staff,  full 
cd  wire,  writing  heads,  editorials, 
ng  up.  Airmail  details,  salary,  in- 
c  photo.  Box  1704,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Hwlp  Wanted 
_ Mncbaaical 

IN  CALIFORNIA  Commercial  Printing 
Department  needs  experienced  work- 

-  _ _ _  ing  manager,  able  to  estimate,  to  run 

roslUNlTT  for  ambitious  experi-  shop,  fill  in  in  a  “squeeze.”  Connect- 
*0  man  who  knows  layout  and  cd  with  newspaper,  coast  city  of  45.- 
yxriting  on  raidwestern  six-day  000-  Salary  and  share  profits.  Pull  par- 
>cr;  opportunity  for  advancement  ticulars.  Box  1847.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
h  poit-war  future.  Write  details  LINOTTPE  OPERATOR,  permanent 
1-*.  position  to  take  place  of  man  killed 

unnn  hditor  &  Publisher,  by  hit-run  truck.  Mnat  be  steady,  re- 
rOBTER,  general,  some  sports,  and  liable,  sober  and  fairly  good  on  adi 
t  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif,  and  Jobs.  Excellent  pay  in  good  shop, 
r  15,000;  single  man  desired.  Plea-  semi-weekly  in  small  city  on  James 
t  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap-  River,  near  Richmond.  The  News, 
t.  personal  description.  Box  1384,  Hopewell,  Va. _ 


Morjt  Publisher. 


[OBTER,  man  or  woman,  for  semi- 
ily  in  college  town  of  5,600,  to 
»  onder  experienced  editor.  Excel- 
ebsEce  to  gain  experience.  $2S 
'  ■  .fft^^nleed  to  start.  News- 
wicle,  ShipDcnsbnrg,  Pa. _ 

reporter 

“M^T  POSITION  on  one  ol 


Connecticut. 


Halp  Waitad 

_ Mechanical  (Cont’d) 

WANTED;  Two  combination  engrav¬ 
er-photographers  for  day  and  night 
shifts,  well  equipped  plant.  Wire  Bryan 
Collier,  Ledger-Enquirer  Papers,  Col¬ 
umbus,  Georgia. 

Halp  Waatad 

Publicity 

HELP  WANTED- — experi¬ 
enced  publicity — advertising  —  Assis¬ 
tant  N.  Y.  0.  Write  in  detail  Box 
1840,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

SItaatioas  Waatad 
_ Administrative _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  publisher  and 
manager.  Age  40,  eighteen  years  a 
pnblisher.  Experienced  in  all  phases 
newspaper  work.  Will  consider  only 
south  or  west.  Experience  includes  Job 
printing.  Box  1743,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Sitaaflaas  Woofod 
_  Adrertisiag 

ADVERTISINO“MANAOia  or  Busi- 
ness  Manager,  snccessfnl  executive 
now  employed,  desires  permanent  con¬ 
nection  in  mid-west  or  west.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  and  references,  21  years 
newspaper  experience.  Age  80,  mar¬ 
ried.  If  yon  are  looking  for  a  well 
qualified  man  write  at  once.  Box  1828, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 
ADy^TISINO~MANAOEE  or  other 
position  in  advertising  department  of 
u  newspaper.  Fifteen  years  as  Nation- 
ul  Advertising  Manager  with  extensive 
experience  in  effective  merchandising. 
.Married,  forty-two  years  old.  Address 
Box  1832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MGR.  OB  SALES~- 
MAN;  18  yrs.’  experience  with  New 
England  dailies  in  cities  60,000  to 
150,000.  Aye  46,  married,  reliable 
references.  Box  1867,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  — PUBLIC  REljk- 
TIONS  man.  18  years’  experienee  sa 
display  salesman,  with  mid-west  daily. 
37  years  of  age,  married,  honorably 
discharged  from  army.  No  physical  de¬ 
fects.  Available  after  January  1.  Box 

1752,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

IS  THEBE  A  PUBLISHER  who  needs 
a  classified  manager-ess,  36,  experi- 
I'liccd  ill  all  phases  of  dept.  ?  Box 
1849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Situations  Wanted 

Cartoonist 

CARICATURES-CAI^OONS— 10  yrs.’ 
experience  retouchiug.  layout,  top  na¬ 
tional  magaiires,  desires  Job  south  or 
sonthwestern  newspaper.  Retouching; 
thumbnail  cartoon  inserts;  editorial  or 
sports  cartoons.  Excellent  caricatures. 
Oollege  grad;  34;  family  man.  Ar¬ 
range  interview.  Box  No.  1865,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Sitnatlons  Waatad 
GrraiatHia 


WMtad 

Editonia  _ 

available  AT  ONCE  competent 
man  to  head  small  daily  news  de¬ 
partment.  Write  A.  J.  Haughe  P.  O. 

Box  1091,  Grand  Junction._Colo^ _ 

20  YRS.  EXP.,  all  ed.  page  work  large 
daily,  now  assoo  ed.  Liberal,  Able 
writer;  winner  photo  pri*e«,  know  ba* 
.sic  darkroom.  Interested  books, 
films.  42,  married,  draft  free. 

Dub.  relalionH,  newspaper,  majc  or  like. 
N  y.  pref.  Min.  $4500.  Beady  late 

Jan.  Box  1684,  Editor  ^Pubhsher^ _ 

AVAILABLE:  EDITOR,  news  analyst 
I'xperieiiced  handling  staff,  with  12 
yrs.  newspaper,  magazine  backgr^ounO, 
including  overseas  war  correspondence. 
College  grad,  married,  draft  deferred. 
Interested  responsible  position  upper 
salary  range.  Box  1866,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Usher.  — 

editorial  writer— vigormis, 
spirited,  liberal  editorials;  won  Na¬ 
tional  recognition.  Now  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  East.  Southern  background,  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  1863.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ —  — - 

experienced  reporter-editor 

30,  desires  permanent  post  in 
or  raid-west  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 

Box  1773,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

r^TitT.  TtT.PORTER^^oBege  grad.  Fea¬ 
ture  writer,  any  dlaUnce,  any  elime. 

Box  1790,  Editor  A  Publisher; _ 

needTIatin-american 

CORRESPONDENT? 
Ex-newsman.  39,  Just  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  Army  after  7®*" 

service  in  Latin-Aiiierica.  available  for 
reputable  news-gathering  organization 
or  periodical.  Experienced  M  reporter, 

feature  and  magaiine  writer  Last 
worked  with  Panama  Star-Herald  i  n 
der  McGeachey,  in  addition  to  public 
relations  duty  with  Army 
.Alumnus  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour 

nalism.  .  .. 

Quiero  trabajo  en  periodismo. 

Box  1860,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

NEWSPAPERWOMAN:  Know,  editor- 

i.il  make  up.  Features, 

job  N.  y.  C.  Box  1691.  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher. _ 

i>.TtT>nnTBa.  «TTi«rieneed.  yonng,  seeks 
change,  hard  work  a  guarantee  Salary 
requirements  fair.  Box  1806,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

^  Now  employed.  Avsil- 
able  immediately.  Now  covering  City 
Hall  beat  Eastern  daily.  Formerly  on 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Minimum 
$35.  Capable  editing  weekly,  acting  as 
editorial  assistant  small  daily.  J^*®om- 
mendation  present  employer.  Box  loJS, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

BEPOR’TER.  working,  wants  change, 
district,  gen’l  assign.  Court.  N.  T. 
vicinity  pref.  Box  1856.  Kditor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ _ _ _ 

VERSATILE  HBWSIIAJI.  varied  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  position  medium-siisd 
paper,  comfortable  climate.  Preiere 
writing  editorials,  chstty  column.  Box 
1816.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHaaiiaM  WoatoS 

MechaMcal  _ 


ATTENTION  CIRCULATION  MAM-  PRBMl^-Sra^|Tra  ferMSM 
AGERS:  I  would  like  to  work  os  your  <or  D»P'?*  rlfaret^. 

assistant,  as  supervisor  of  District  or  **f*^*’z»«l  lygo  Editor  A  Pah- 

branch  managers  or  io  charge  of  UaU  S‘?‘» 
circulation.  Have  18  yeare  suceeaefal  Bxher. 


experience  in  all  departments.  Know 
ABO  records.  Exeellsnt  record  for  oir- 
dilation  increases  snd  ability  to  work 
with  men  and  boys.  Write  Box  1784, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAGER:  Ago  8«, 
experienced  and  familiar  with  all  war 
time  circulation  problems.  Available 
at  once.  Box  1793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OIROULATION  MANAGER  desires 
change,  age  39,  prefer  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  Fully  qualified.  Heve  been  with 
one  company  13  years.  Must  have  sub¬ 
stantial  salary.  Box  1809,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

OIR.  MGR.  ontstandfng  achievement 
now  engaged  kindred  line;  over  draft 
age.  Liberty  dne  govt,  regulation  ma¬ 
terial  knowledge  from  mailroora  to 
little  merchant  delivery  small  and 
larger  city  experience,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  correspondence  confidential. 
Box  1842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltoatiaas  WaaHd 
_ PabMo  Kalatiaai _ 

executive.  16  years  public  rela¬ 
tions  snd  newspapers,  seeks  position 
East  Coast  with  opportunity  for  de¬ 
velopment.  Box  1802,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher.  _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  B3SLATION8,  interior  or 
trsde  publication  Job  wanted  by  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  81.  fair'  creative 
writer,  good  apTOOrance.  aggreosivo, 
army  discharge.  Prefer  Job  with  air¬ 
line  or  aircraft  industry.  Box  1796, 
Editor  A  P^isher.  _ 

PUBLICITY,  PUBLIC  '  RELATIONS 
man  available  January  1.  Lost  11  years 
concentrating  in  highway  economica, 
taxation,  municipal,  traNc,  traffic  safe¬ 
ty.  Wide  organization,  legislotivo 
newspaper  contact.  Box  5009,  St. 
George  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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a  Catholic  runs  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  land.  Extension 
.states  also  that  all  Irishmen  are 
not  Catholics. 

That  publication  builds  up  a 
fair  argument  for  its  case  which 
should  be  studied  by  political 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


writers  m  more  detail.  But  we  Washington,  Dec 
believe  it  will  be  a  long  uphill  and  Sunday  newspaiieri » 
fight  to  correct  the  situation,  if  a  total  of  1,871,075  lines  of 
true.  page  news  and  editorial  si 

These  phrases  have  grown  into  -  •  . .  -  ^ 

the  public  mind  through  common 
usage  during  election  campaigns  representing  an 
for  years.  It  probably  was  em-  ;; 

phasized  more  strongly  in  1928  corresponding 
and  since  that  time  has  been  Fifth  Drive,  i 
1  '  ■  ■ 
litical  talk. 


EVEN  though  the  Sixth  War  cused  of  fostering  on  the  home 
Bond  Drive  is  almost  over  we  front, 
respectfully  remind  Secretary  of  *  ♦  * 

the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  THE  New  York  Times  has 
and  his  War  Finance  staff  that  started  a  stunt  on  its  classi- 
a  golden  opportunity  to  sell  War  fied  page,  to  assist  returning 
Bonds  lies  in  the  current  Ger-  service  men  and  women  to  find 
man  offensive  in  France  and  jobs,  that  might  well  be  copied 
Belgium.  by  other  newspapers.  It  will  get 

Some  people  will  voice  objec-  you  a  ton  of  favorable  comment, 
tions  to  capitalizing  on  such  a  and  we  don’t  see  how  other  job 
serious  setback  to  our  armed  seekers  could  have  the  gall  to 
effort.  But  this  is  war,  and  it  object. 

has  to  be  financed.  Anything  The  Times  in  its  ’‘sit'iations 
we  can  do  to  reiterate  to  tlw  wanted”  classifications,  pl.Tces  a 
American  people  that  the  war  is  star  beside  the  ads  for  ex-sorvice 
not  won,  that  it  is  not  over  in  people  seeking  job  opportunuies. 

Europe,  is  to  our  own  ad-  A  three-line  explanation  of  the 
vantage.  Let’s  not  be  squeamish  star  is  carried  at  the  top  of  every 
about  that.  •  such  classification. 

However,  the  unfortunate  news  When  asked  what  sort  of  ere-  ,.  ,  „  ,  . 

blackout  from  the  Allied  ground  dentials  are  requested  of  ex-  'i?  -I  1  n  ♦  ' 
troops  in  that  area  deprives  our  service  men  to  verify  that  they  Boston  speech, 

newspapers  from  properly  em-  are  actually  what  they  represent  _  _  ",  **1 

phasizing  the  seriousness  of  the  themselves  to  be,  C.  M.  Carroll.  Borg'  Promotion  nOCXd 
German  att^k.  We  can’t  see  the  classified  manager  of  the  Times, 
advantage  in  withholding  exact  tells  us  they  are  merely  required 
details  on  the  extent  of  the  Ger-  ‘ 
man  drive.  Certainly,  the  Ger¬ 
man  high  command  knows  what 

towns  it  has  taken  and  what  op-  _ 

position  it  is  likely  to  be  up  to  ask  _  _ _  __ 

against.  Or,  at  least,  they  should  to  go  home  to  Brooklyn  

have  a  pretty  good  idea  after  Bronx  for  his  credentials,  Mr. 
high-lailing  it  all  across  France  Carroll  explains,  and  besides, 
with  most  of  these  same  units  this  system  is  “self-policing.” 
at  their  heels.  Why  can’t  we  An  employer  hiring  a  person 
know  the  details  that  are  so  from  such  an  advertisement  will 
obviously  known  by  the  Ger-  check  his  papers,  not  to  mention 
mans?  the  certification  he  must  have 

We  concur  in  what  George  from  the  USES.  In  addition,  a 
Lyon.  SHAEF  representative  of  fellow  can  get  himself  into  all 
the  OWI,  is  quoted  as  saying  at  sorts  of  trouble  signing  such  a  . 
a  high  command  press  confer-  statement  and  representing  him-  mg 
ence  Tuesday:  self  as  a  veteran.  sm* 

"May  I  say  that  SHAEF’S  pol-  It’s  a  swell  idea  to  assist  our 

icy  on  this  matter  is  stupid?  soldiers  and  sailors  to  return  to  p  j. 

Everybody  across  hell  and  forty  civilian  life, 
acres  knows  what’s  going  on.  *  *  * 

The  American  people  are  en-  A  PLEA  that  “religious  affUia-  He  . . . . . . . 

titled  to  know  what’s  going  on.”  tion  of  voters,  as  well  as  the  to  be  in  "charge  "of  thiT poll. 

There  must  be  a  good  reason,  candidates,  be  dropped,”  is  made  .The  new  promotion  manager 
It  doesn’t  seem  logical  that  by  Extension,  published  by  the  active  in  civic  affairs  and  is 
Eisenhower  was  caught  with  his  Catholic  Church  Extension  So-  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
guard  down.  The  Allies  must  ciety,  Chicago.  That  publication  junior  Association  of  Commerce. 

have  had  some  indication  that  goes  back  to  the  recent  election  ■  _  _  ,  _  . 

such  a  push  was  coming  because  and  says  that  all  talk  about  ^  |.  ^  partment,  has  joined  the  CWf 

you  can’t  assemble  that  amount  “Catholic  Democrats,”  “the  Cath-  W.  L.  ivi.  Jking  reieu  Herald  ~  American  as  aaai 
of  materiel  in  a  day  or  two.  olic  vote”  and  “Catholic  candi-  Newsmen  of  the  Parliament-  city  editor  in  charge  of  m 
From  “Ike’s”  past  performance,  dates”  is  “nonsense.”  ary  press  gallery  gave  Canadian  photos,  along  with  Rocco  Pii 

therefore,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  Exculpating  the  press  of  any  Prime  Minister  W.  L.  Mackenzie  Jr.,  former  Times  photoCT 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  deliberate  malice  or  ill-will  in  King  at  70  his  first  birthday  and  more  recently  with  W 
hope  that  he  has  something  using  these  terms.  Extension  party  in  Ottawa  Dec.  17  and  pre-  bia  Broadcasting  System,  it' 
up  his  sleeve— or  that  he  was  claims  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sented  to  him  a  gold  replica  of  a  announced  last  week  by  h 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  a  “Catholic  vote”  and  that  Cath-  press  gallery  membership  card.  Ruppel,  Herald-Amerksn  t* 
it  because  of  some  of  those  short-  olics,  politically  speaking,  are  not  The  prime  minister’s  first  paid  five  editor.  Padulo  hii  ■ 
ages  we  hear  so  much  about,  a  bloc.  The  notion  that  all,  or  job  was  as  a  $4-a-week  reporter  pictures  for  Life,  Look  tM 
And  speaking  of  shortages,  even  a  majority  of  C^holics  are  '[or  a  Toron^to  newsp^er.  Later  rade.  Emme  is  an  experiei 
that’s  where  the  War  Bonds  Democrats  is  erroneous  and  n®  edited  the  Labor  Gazette.  Chicago  news  cameraman, 
come  in.  There  is  a  shortage  of  should  be  corrected,  and  the  be- 
cash  to  fight  this  war,  or  we  lief  that  all  C;  ’  ” 
wouldn’t  be  needing  the  Sixth  vote  for  Cath< 

War  Bond  Drive,  or  the  Seventh,  should  be  pere 
etc.  So  why  not  turn  this  Ger-  doned,  it  states, 
man  offensive  into  a  weapon  that  in  1928,  A1  ! 
against  them?  Properly  drama-  eight  states  in 
tized.  Treasury  officials  can  ex-  (Alabama,  Ark; 
ploit  every  minute  of  it.  It  is  Mississippi  and  ! 


of  the  Sixth  War  Loan 
from  Nov.  IS  through  Nai,! 

r  ■‘“C  ““  incren' 

13.3  %  over  the  record  fom 
”  :  period  of  | 
_ _  _ _  according  u  a 

prominent  in  practically  all  po-  gathered  by  Frank  E. 
litical  talk.  chairman  of  the  Allied  Xn 

Extension  should  spend  some  paper  Council, 
time  in  trying  to  educate  politi-  Weekly  newspapers  also  > 
cians  along  these  lines.  News-  excellent  cooperation.  Mr  iS 
papers  are  not  primarily  re-  said.  Some  daily  and  md 
.sponsible  for  either  creating  or  papers  devoted  entirt  h 
propagating  this  terminology,  pages  to  Bond  news  on  tht« 
Newspaper  writers  cannot  over-  jug  day 
look  the  obvious  play  President  Ted  R.  Gamble,  nation!  1 
Roosevelt  made  for  the  “Cath-  rector  of  the  Treasury’i  I 
or  whatever  pu  want  Finance  Division,  added: 

”  ‘  “In  this,  the  busiest  senii 

the  year,  newspaper 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  hMta 
truly  magnificent.  In  spdi 
paper  shortage  and  other  (fa 

to  sign  a  form  stating:  “t  was  Minneapolis-,  Dec.  19  —  Lloyd  ing  handicaps  they  havt  a 
honorably  discharged  from  the  Uorg  has  been  appointed  pro-  tinned  to  give  freely  of  tti 

armed  forces  on  (blank  date).”  motion  manager  of  the  Afinne-  valuable  ^ce  in  sup^dl 

It  is  too  much  of  an  imposition  apolis  Star- Jour-  vital  program.  This  intaM 

_ _ li  a  prospective  advertiser  snd  Tribune,  effort  on  the  part  of  the  mi 

~  '  '  1  or  the  Las  already  papers  of  America  hu  k 

assumed  his  new  greatly  needed  to  help  atiiiii 

duties.  ZA.  S  Sixth  War  Loan  goal. 

Borg,  who  is  “There  is  a  Close  panU 

32,  has  been  n|M  the  amount  of  newspaper  n 

with  the  Star-  #  port  and  War  Bond  li 

Journal  and  throughout  the  country,  ail  I 

Tribune  for  five  Treasury  sincerely  apprecM 

years,  first  as  a  the  cooperation  of  the  prea.* 

member  of  the  PraiM  also  was  spolm  I 

retail  advertis-  merchants  who  are  coopeai 

staff,  and  through  War  Bond  advirti 


A  newspaper  could  give  no  more  acceptable, 
useful  Yuletide  present  than  The  Haskin  In¬ 
formation  Service,  Washington,  D,  C.,  ques¬ 
tion  -  answering  department.  This  gift  — 
amusing,  educational  —  is  a  year  -  through 
favorite. 


The  Bakersfield  Californian  (20,564 
E)  has  renewed  for  this  service. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Dcseaibtr  U>' 


Linotype 

congratulates 

AN  PA 


on  its  forward-looking  program  of  Research 
and pledges  cooperation  in  every  practical  way 


WHEN  an  industry  begins  in  ear-  Our  best  Research  has  proved  this:  To 
nest  to  think,  ought"' — if  it  facts  add  imagination,  study  carefully, 

perseveres,  the  challenge  develops,  ''We  discard  fallacies,  accept  only  truths,  adapt 

mlL  "  It  is  a  splendid  sign  when  an  in-  —and  use  judiciously, 
dustry-group  joins  in  a  cooperative  anal-  We  predict  another  chapter  of  success- 

ysis  of  its  needs.  Such  is  the  beginning  fill  service  in  the  lengthy  record  of  the 
of  Research — the  careful  examination  of  accomplishments  of  the  American  News- 


that  which  is  for  that  which  is  to  be. 


paper  Publishers  Association. 


*  Buying  War  Bonds  Is  Like  RESEARCH— You  Keep  At  It  To  Win!  * 


ui  0  g  ^ 


T^HAWifs «  ^ 

BY 

Air  service  Post  501 


Air  snRviCE  post  501,  American 
Legion,  is  composed  of  men  who 
were  fliers  during  World  War  I.  It 
is  the  largest  and  most  active  Air 
Post  in  the  country,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Lotos  Club  in  New 
York  Qty. 

When  Frank  Hawks  was  killed  in  a 
plane  crash,  Post  members,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  what  he  had  done 
for  aviation,  voted  to  establish  an 
annual  Hawks  Memorial  Award  to 
be  presented  to  individuals  or  organ¬ 
izations  which  members  believed 
deserving. 


Rdyw.Hdwa^ 


For  the  CONTRIBUTIDNS 


OF  THE 

SCRIPPS  ■  Howard-Newspapers 

-  TD  THE  - 

Development  of  Aviation 
IN  America 


THE  FRANK  M.  HAWKS  MEMORIAL  AWARD 


“/«  accepting  the  Frank  Hawks  award,  /  do  so,  of  course,  in  the  name  of  my 
associates  in  Scripps-Howard  specifically.  To  a  degree,  the  recognition  is  also 
a  tribute  to  all  American  newspapers,  which  alotig  with  Scripps-Howard 
have  sensed  the  extent  to  which  promotion  of  American  aviation  is  a  public 
service  of  the  most  ivortl>while  type ..." 

Excerpt  from  the  acceptance  speech  given  by  Roy  W. 

Howard  to  members  of  Air  Service  Post  501  at  their  annual 

Frank  M.  Hawks  Memorial  Dinner  on  Decembeil  6th,  1944. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NtW  VOIK  .  .  .  COlUMMS . CMm 

CUVUANO . Pnm  CINCINNATI . fM 

nTTSaUtOH . nwu  KINTUCKT . fmt 

SAN  RANOSCO  .  .  .  .  Utowi  Co»«n«—  WWbb,  CNri— A'  ^ 

INMANAPOUS . TkMt  KNOXVIUi  .  .  .  Ncwt^aliMl 


DmVM ....  tatty  Mt.  Naw,  EVANSVaU  .......  Piau 

,  MRMMOHAM . Pat  HOUSTON.  .......  Prau 

MfMPHIS  .  .  Cammanlat  Aaaaal  FORT  WORTH  ......  Prat 

MiMTHH  ....  PrattStkmtar  AlRUOUIRQUf  ....  Tr»aaa 

WASHMOTON . Hawt  El  FASO . tlaraUPat 
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